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For Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
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“CORNELL 32” 


- < " \ “CORNELL 48” 
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Yes, it’s only a few hours’ work to transform any forgotten corner 
into bright, useful quarters with Cornell Wood Board walls and 
ceilings; no lath—no plaster —just rigid Cornell panels nailed right 
to the joists and studding. 


Cornell's fashionable Oatmeal Finish makes this board the favorite 
in homes of refinement. 


Its Mill-Primed Surface takes a perfect spread of paint or calcimine 
without a sizing coat. 


To obtain these two important features, insist that your lumber- 
man send you the genuine Cornell Board. No other is like it— 
nor “nearly” so. 


Write us for free samples showing the Oatmeal Finish and Blue 
Book of Panel Designs. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO., General Offices, Chicago, Ill. 


Our modern mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, and extensive timber 
lands re the fulfillment of all guarantees and contracts 





























Cornell's Mill-Primed 
Surface takes paint 
perfectly without @ 
sizing coat, 














Cornell comes in dust- 
proof packages of 10 
—_ each; eight 

ngths, from 6to 16 ft.; 
two es 32 and 48 


$nc. * 
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THE DIGEST 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
INDEX 


We print below the names and addresses 
of the schools and colleges whose an- 
nouncements appear in The Digest in 
March. The March 6th issue con- 
tains a descriptive announcement of 
each. We suggest that you write for 
catalogs and information to any of the 
institutions listed below, or we will gladly 
answer your inquiry. Reliable informa- 


WE TEACH .| 
COMMERCIAL 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Deve 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Ma 
your spare time profitable. 
a your ideas into dollars. |) 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 








Now you can 

yj get practical, re- 
4 sultful training in 
Commercial Art. 
The Meyer Both Com- 
pany, known the world over 

as the largest art organi- 
zation in the field, is training 
students the practical way. 
Meyer Both studies are based 
upon I9 years of most success- 
ul experience The Meyer 











for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary éxperts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
”” One pupil has réceived over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course, Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred ‘Members of the English 








tion procured by school manager is avail- 
able without obligation. Price, locality, 
size of school or camp, age of child, are 
all factors to be considered. 


School Department of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Shorter College...............;:.. Rome, Ga. 
Brenau College Conservatory. . Gainesville, Ga. 
Illinois Woman’s College. . _Jacksonville, Il. 
The Sargent School........ ¢ cambridge, Mass. 





BothCompany paystoartists inits employ hundreds faculties of higher insti are d in our 
of thousands of dollars a year—among them Meyer te Miss Mason’s School 
Both trained artists earning $6,000, $8,000, $10,000 Literary oe. The editors gnize it, for Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
fae more per ys bs ou constantly see Meyer Both they are ig Our courses, The Baldwin School Bryn Mawr Pa. 
illustrationsin the leading newspapers, magazines, We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 aa mes; descriptive fe | Bl School of Horticulture for Wom 4 
posters, mail order catalogs and in other direct tet ges We Popa The Writer's ‘Monthly, the lead- —- ras for Women. .Ambler, Pa. 
advertising all over U. S. and Canada.This training ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual uar Se ree 2 Staunton, Va. 
has brought success to some artists who have failed subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer @ Hollins College................. Hollins, Va. 
to make good after studying elsewhere. smanuscript criticism service. BOYS’ PREPARATORY 

The Meyer Both College teaches you the funda- + i . - s 
mentals of art. and more—it teaches their practi- 500: Pags Musteeied entelogue tree. Powe Adives Milford School..............Milford, Conn. 
cal application - commercial purposes. Commercial Shattuck School............ Faribault, Minn. 


Art. is Dollar A 
poses. When you take up your studies in the Meyer 
Both College, you get the benefits of active contact 


rt — practical art for practical pur- 


st. 74 


7 ield, Mass. 
@STABLISHED 1897 


INCORPORATED 1904 

















MILITARY 
Hitchcock Military Academy. .San Rafael, Cal. 


with the dominant organization in the very field . FB 
in which you are seeking success. Who else oe oe .-Lake Forest, Ill. 
could teach you so well and so resultfully? issouri itary Academy...... Mexico, Mo. 
The —— for — ial artists is 2 Z very SUMMER CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
year—the s hortage today is acute. t's a highly : ~ é . 
paid, intensely interesting profession. The oppor- Wreseneae Camps......... —— Pond, Me. 
tunity is equally open to men and women. Senenlt Games” S00 ves ee Cue P a oe. 
Meyer Both Company conducts its schoolin its @ | \ 8 @ BEYS SYR BEER REED FB ft no ke Cie eterboro, N. HH. 
own name—positive evidence of thoroughie Ss and = ee: ‘ae vmington Springs C; 
sincerity. You can reap the benefit of its practica NPE rs . akan: oomington Springs, Tenn. 
teaching and individual instruc tion without dis- Slee tar Comey goat foie bane Camp Farwell......... .. Wells River, Vt. 
turbing your present occupation by nercey talk, originator of The Bogue Unit Flag tate men Camps. 4 ee bh 
Method for Restoring Perfect Speech and amp immnahkee........] allett's Bay, . 
er" STUDY METHOD Founder of The Bogue Institute for Stam- ME Td cevecdisevacese Fairlee, Vt. 


Send mts for our special book, “‘*YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY. ” It contains a wealth of in- 
formation regarding Art in advertising and its 








merers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
Institution with national patronage, strongly endorsed by 
the medical profession, has written a 288-page book, telling 














SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR 
BOYS 





market. tells in pictures and figures what k he red himself. Contains definite and aut! tat o . 
Meyer Both artists are doing and what you can information. Sent any where free to re bow ai tes Uneraas | Culver. Summer Schools Pt a ate ulver, Ind. 
expect to do. Digest and postpaid upon request to | ned — a. SEE See Beery = 
‘ am @ramacoox..........-- eaahe e. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE OF BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President _ Wisena Camp........-.. Moose Pond, Me. 
COMMERCIAL ART 4294 Bogue Building Indianapolis, Ind. Camp Winnecook.............. Unity, Me. 
} Cam ER ietlaicn sult pind Lebanon, Tenn. 
N. E. Cor. Michigan Ave. at 20th St. ons Tee ee | Camp Wachusett......... bicidernens,’ N. i. 

. D' Zz yo nh ath er weeks on trial. eC Ts 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Il. a Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly, published at the Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine. . . Willsboro, N. Y. 
Nation’s center, for the Nation; a paperthat prints | Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp. Pocono Mts., Pa. 
Camp Champlain..........Mallett’s Bay, Vt. 





EXPERT 








ACCOUNTANT 


all the news of the world and tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 27th year. 
This paper fills the bill without emptying 
the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 


Will bring yo ricci Pole on 





Washington has become 
in the world, at the least] the World ’s Capital and 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Bob-White Farm and Camp... Ashland, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


expense of time or money, reading the Pathfinder is The Bancroft School...... Haddonfield, N. J. 
this is your means. If] like Pee a Bs ya od The Hedley School............ Glenside, Pa. 
ou want a paper in your} council with those who Miss Woods School............ Roslyn, Pa. 
negative A 2,500 Ce: — my public cvAgcountants nt). S of oe F home which is sin-] mold the world’s destiny. secs nsec 
are earning $2000 ‘to $10,000 a year. rain you thoroly by mail} in — cere, reliable, enter- SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


eeping unnecessary to begin—we pre. 
you from Sr and . Our course and service are under 
phocdinn » Bay of illia: Castenholz, A. M., C. Fo 
Comptr gy ar Tnatawe tor 

of C. P. including members of the A 


“The Largest Busi Training I 





A. examinations oF executive accounting Dost 


ormer . 

r, University of Illinois, assisted by a 

merican Institute of 
new for infor- 


La Salle Extension University, | Dept. 352-HA, Chicago 
it in the World, 


the 








9 taining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. 
If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
ions everything clearly, briefly—here it is. Send 
15c to show that you might like such a 


paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on 

probation 13 weeks. The 15c does not repay 

pd ir we are glad to invest in new friends. 
PATHFINDER, Box 556, Washington, D.C. 





Bogue Institute........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Boston Stammerers’ Institute. .Boston, Mass. 
The Lewis School............ Detroit, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Michigan State Auto School. .Detroit, Mich. 
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Used by Leaders in the 
Automotive Industry 


This great industry whose modern plants are noted as the 
last word in factory design and construction has practically 
standardized on Truscon Standard Buildings for various 
purposes. Many of the companies listed below through 
frequent reorders have demonstrated their complete satis- 
faction in these buildings. 









































Truscon Standard Buildings cost less than any other type of 
permanent construction and are quickly and economically 
erected. Fireproof, long-lived, affording maximum daylight, 
flexible in size and shape—they are used for factories, ware- 
houses, machine shops, foundries, tool rooms, multiple gar- 
ages, cafeterias, etc. Built from interchangeable steel panels, 
they can be enlarged, rearranged or reerected without loss. 
Furnished in any type of hip, monitor or saw-tooth roof, 
in any length, various heights, and widths up to 100 ft. 


A Few Representative Automotive Users: 


Anderson Motor Company Liberty Motor Car Company 
Atwater-Kent Manufacturing Co. Lincoln Motor Company 

Buick Motor Company Locomobile Co. of America 
Dodge Brothers Mason Tire & Rubber Company 
Dort Motor Car Company Maxwell Motor Company 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. New Departure Mfg. Co. 

Ford Motor Company Oakland Motor Car Co. 

General Motors Corporation Packard Motor Car Company 


General Tire & Rubber Company Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co. Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 





Hupp Motor Car Corporation Prestolite Company, Inc. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company Studebaker Corporation 
Jordan Motor Car Company, Inc. Timken-Detroit Axle Company 


Write today for complete information and estimates; 
indicate size and purpose of desired building. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD > BUILDINGS 
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THE If ER-LIF] truck 


A New Unit of Lakewood 
Industrial Haulage 






Electric Elevator 


and Truck 


Two Machines in One 


The Lakewood Tier-Lift Truck elevates its 
load 76 inches or to any intermediate height. 
It does the work of a tiering machine and that 
of a load carrying storage battery truck. 























It picks up, transports and elevates a 2-ton 
load by electric power—lifts the load to suff- 
cient heights to do the heavy lifting that men 
dislike and labor deserts. 


Will Cut Your Handling Costs 

The Tier-Lift: will cut costs in your plant 
by lifting and hauling heavy loads by electric 
power. 


Ach melee A led AA oe oI het 


Let one of our engineers help you determine 
the saving possible in your plant. 


The Tier-Lift Bulletin discusses handling 
problems and describes the machine. 


Your copy is ready——ask for it. 


rHE LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING CO 
CLEVELAND, U. 5S. A. 


Pca. AANA TN RE EF 


Offices in all 
Principal Cities 




















“tuar | THE LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, U.S.A. ee 
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In the Miami Conservancy Construction 


PLYMOUTH 


Gasoline Locomotives. 


Became a big outstanding unit in this gigan- 
tic undertaking. One Plymouth Gasoline 
Locomotive, on trial, moved 200 cubic yds. 
of earth in a single day. 


Then 8 Plymouths Were Ordered 


And are daily removing soil and bearing tons and tons of sand, 
gravel, and cement to thousands of workmen. 





The sun never sets on the activity of the PLYMOUTH 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE. In America, in all European 
countries, in the far Orient, it is daily taking the burden of 
the haul in the Mine, the Mill, the Quarry, the Planta- 
tion, in Highway building, or wherever great enter- 
prises involve a haulage problem. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletins replete with 
Information. i ; 


The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
285 Riggs Ave., Plymouth, Ohio 


: Representatives in all 
principal cities 
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HE distinctiveness of Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels enhances the appearance of 
the fine types of motors that are equipped with them. 


RRudgeWhitwoi 
‘Wire ‘Wheels 


are triple laced—thoroughly braced at every point, insuring far greater load-carrying 
strength than ever is necessary. The Rudge-Whitworth patented locking ring makes 
possible remarkably quick changeability and locks the wheel automatically and absolutely 
Note the quality of the cars on which you see Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels 
Manufactured by 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN= ROCKWELL 


. O©O.R P CO KR A T 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 347 MADISON awaune NEW YORK 
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~but it’s Miles 
to the Car I'm after 


“Miles to the gallon? Yes, of course, I’m interested in 
getting the most out of my gas, but that’s really a small item. 














What I’m after is miles to the car. That’s the big thing.” 


The man who is motor wise satisfies 
himself before he buys his car that it is 
built on a foundation of reliable parts 
of known merit, properly engineered into 
the complete mechanism. 


He pays particular attention to the 
parts that transmit the power; that vital 
combination which determines whether 

3 he will be glad to “trade her in” after 
| 4 one season, or whether he will pile 
up 100,000 miles or more before reluc- 








STANDARD PRACTICE 


The use of Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings at points of hard service 
in the great majority of motor- 
vehicles is proof of leadership estab- 
lished on the tapered principle of 
design, quality of manufacture, per- 
formance on the road, and service to 
the automotive industry 





tantly discarding his old friend for a 
new model, 

The word “‘Timken”’ is pretty sure to 
satisfy him regarding the whole drive, 
for right bearings are usually associated 
with other right parts. 


And the tapered roller bearing—the 
Timken type—is the only type of bear- 


ing that will function properly under ° 


radial load, or thrust load, and all possi- 
ble combinations of the two. 


ge” THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. Ww 
: Canton, Ohio Vv 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Passenger Cars, Trucks, 
Tractors, Farm Implements, Machinery, and Industrial Appliances. 


ARINGS 
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Charms of Youth 


iw soft, red lips, the ivory 
throat, the smooth, firm skin 
unmarked by Time: these are 
charms of youth. And these 
are first to show the blighting 
touch of Age. 


Do you know that the degen- 
eration of tissues that comes 
with Pyorrhea is not unlike the 
degeneration of age ? 

The gums recede, the teeth de- 
cay, loosen and fall out, or must 
be extracted. The final stage of 
Pyorrhea is a toothlessness that 
brings sagging muscles and sunken 
cheeks. 


Don't let Pyorrhea become es- 
tablished in yourmouth. Remem- 
ber—this disease of the gums 
is a menace to your health as 
well as to your beauty. To 
its infecting germs have been 
traced many of the ills of middle 
age. 

Visit your dentist often for 
tooth and gum inspection. Watch 
your gums for tenderness and 
bleeding (the first symptom of 


Pyorrhea) and use Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress, if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary denti- 
frices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
will keep the gums firm and 
healthy, the teeth white and 


clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use 
a rolling motion to clean the crev- 
ices. Brush the grinding and back 
surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush 
—gently at first until the gums 
harden, then more vigorously. If the 
gums are very tender, massage with 
the finger, instead of the brush. 
If gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 


35c arid 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. 


At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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HIGH SCHOOL 





COURSE IN 





TWO YEARS 

































. .High School Graduate 


. .Hydroelectric Engineer 
.. Telephone Engineer 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED (12) (000! 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 





. ployers of practically all worth-while 


positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


BIG FUTURE 7's Course: 

which has been 
prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
fessors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
requirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
you will gain will well repay the time spent 
in study. 


we K So that you may see for 
yourself how thorough and 


sagt complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the High 
School Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction. On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW for full 
Particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.H 523 Chicago, Illinois 
TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Ata 










Explain how I can var ef 
for the position checked. 
Lawyer 

Electrical Engineer ... Business Manager 
Elec. Light & Power Supt. . 


. .Bookkeeper 







. Certified Pub. Accountant 
. Accountant and Auditor 

















| meywiksbat-: 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 








.. Telegraph Engineer 


.. Wireless Operator 

. Architect 

. _Building Contractor 

. .Civil Engineer 

. Structural Engineer 

.-Mechanical Engineer 

. .Shop Superintendent 

. Steam Engineer 
Draftsman and Designer 


. .Stenographer 

. .Fire Insurance Expert 

. Sanitary Engineer 

. .Master Plumber 

. Heating & Vent. Engineer 
. Automobile Engineer 


Automobile Repairman 


. Airplane Mechanic 
. .General Education Course 
..-Common School Branches 


DEE, Soc ccvcccsspedesssvesdscctvennssssansdamindihare 
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throw in the clutch 








How the new flexible fabric universal joint absorbs 
the shocks that wear out your car 


RAPIDLY spinning fly wheel sud- 
denly locked with a motionless rear 
axle—that’s what happens when you 

start your car. A ton or more of dead 
weight must be moved the instant you throw 
in the clutch. The tremendous power from 
the engine is hurled along the drive shaft. 

Metal universal joints transmit with no 
cushioning whatever the full impact of this 
terrific force. No matter how carefully you 
engage the clutch a violent blow racks the 
transmission and the whole rear axle as- 
sembly. As metal joints become worn the 


strain is intensified. 


Cushioning the shocks in the 
p a shaft 


In building up the 
flexible tabric discs the 
several layers of fabric 
are put together so that 
the strands in each piece 
run in a different direc- 
tion. This patented fan- 
wise construction pro- 
vides the greatest tensile 
strength. In a labora- 
tory test made recently 
at Purdue University 
the drive shaft, itself, 
was twisted at a total 
stress of 21,700 inch 
pounds without injury 
to the universal joint. 












There is now a way 
to absorb these blows. 
Constructed of flexible 
fabric discs, the 
Thermoid-Hardy Uni- 
versal Joint effectively 
cushions the shocks 
that rack your car. 

You feel no jerks, no 
rattles‘when you throw 
in the clutch. With the 
Thermoid-Hardy {Uni- 
versal Joint your car 
starts smoothly—runs 
quietly with the mini- 
mum of jar and vi- 
bration. 


Fanwise construc- 
tion for strength 


Enormous strength 
is given the Thermoid- 


Makers of “Thermoid 
Hydraulic Compressed 
Brake Lining” and 
“Thermoid Crolide 
sii Tires” 









Hardy Universal: Joints by the patented 
fanwise construction of the fabric discs 
illustrated below. By no other con- 
struction can uniform strength and elas- 
ticity be obtained. Having no metal-to- 
metal wearing surfaces the Thermoid-Hardy 
Joint cannot wear loose. It requires no 
lubrication—no constant attention. 


Adopted by leading manufacturers 


Over fifty manufacturers have adopted 
the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint as 
standard equipment. It has stood severe 
endurance tests—in many cars running 
60,000 miles without replacement or adjust- 
ment. 

When you ride in a car equipped with 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints, notice 
the absence of backlash, jerks, and rattles 
that are so common with metal joints. 
Observe how smoothly the car starts—how 
much more_quietly it runs—even over rough 
roads. 

Send for our new book, “‘Universal Joints 
—Their Use and Misuse.” It will give you 
in detail the construction of the Thermoid- 
Hardy Joint, records of performance, opin- 
ions of leading engineers and manufacturers 
who have adopted it. 


Thermoid Rubber Compang 


Sole American Manufacturers 
Factory and Offices: Trenton, N. J. 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco Detroit 


Cleveland Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
ston London Paris Turin 
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jerks—no rattles—when you 








LIST OF USERS 


American-British Mfg. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers mite: Co 

Anderson Motor 

The Autocar Co. 

Available Truck Co. 

Barley Motor Car Co. (Roamer) 
Briscoe Motor Corp. 

Jas. Cunningham Son & Co 
Crow-Elkhart abr Co. 
Dart Truck & ‘ de sg Corp. 
The Dauch Mfg. 

Diamond T Sikes Car Co. 
Dixie Motor Car Co. 

Doane Motor Truck Co. 
Fageol Motor Car Co 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

Garford Motor Truck Co. 
Gramm-BernsteinMotorTruckCo. 
Hebb Motors Co. 

Hendrickson Motor Truck Co. 
Holt Mfg. Co. 
Inte — Harvester Co. of 


International Motor Co. 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
King Motor Car Co. 

King Zeitler Co 

pmerabee Deyo Motor Truck Co . 


Lexington Motor Co. 
Locomobile Co. of America 
Maxwell Motor Cor 
Menominee Motor Truck Co. 
Mercer Motors Co. 
Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
McFarlan Motor Co. 
Nelson & LeMoon 
E. A. Nelson Motor Car Co. 
Sar ag Motor Truck Co. 

A. Newcomer C 
oO ‘Connell Motor Truck Co. 
Oliver Tractor Co. 
Oneida Motor Truck Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Parker Motor Truck Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
Root & Vendevoort Engin'g Co. 
Sanford Motor Truck Co. 
Service Motor Truc = Co. 
Stoughton Wagon 
Studebaker Corp. 
Stutes Mar Tractor Co. 
Templar Motors Corp. 
Tioga Steel & Iron Co. 
a Motor Co. 
Graffic Motor Truc = Corp. 
Transport Truck C 
Twin City Four w ee Drive Co., 

Inc. 
Walter Motor Truck Co 
Ward-LaFrance Truck Co., Inc. 
Watson Products Corp. 
Wichita Motors Co. 
H. I Wilcox Motor Co. 
ts Wilson Co. 
WwW itive. Overland, Inc 
Zeitier & Lamson Truck & Trac- 
tor Co. 
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UNIVERSAL JOINT 


Fanwise construction for strength 
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The Obligation of 


Supremacy 
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In an organization that has maintained 
a position of pre-eminence in motor 
building for nearly two decades, there is 
a well-defined OBLIGATION to go 
on and on—forever striving for the 
realization of the ideals upon which that 
position was founded. 
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And each Continental motor carries 
on its crank case an acknowledgment of 
that obligation—the Red Seal. 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Michigan Factories: Detroit— Muskegon 
Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the Wort 
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[ontinental Motors 


STANDARD POWER FOR TRUCKS, AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 
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Johns-Manville 
NON-BURN 
Asbestos Brake Lining — 


HE largest producers of 
asbestos products in the 
world with the longest experi- 
ence in the making of brake lin- 
ings, not onty for automobiles 
but also for the heaviest indus- 
trial machinery, should be able 
to make the most dependable 
brake lining for your car. Ask 
an engineer. 


al e . 
To the trade:—Our jobber-dealer 
sales policy assures you real trade 
protection. Write for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


Jouns. P 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
SERVICE For Canada 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 




























Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
‘ CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire mnsks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


Johns-Manville Speedometer 
for the new Ford cars 










Price, complete, $16.50. West of Denver, $18.00 













FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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Make your clothes last longer 
Good all-wool fabrics do 


the “lasting” for you; you 
get more wear; less cost per 
year; you dont buy so often 


We make stylish, all-wool clothes; 
they last If you're not satisfied 
with them, money back 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago New York 
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LABOR’S VERDICT 


ABOR-LEADERS KNOW THE VIEWS of the workers as 
well as politicians know the wishes of their constituents, 
possibly better, for unionized labor makes its wants 

known in no uncertain manner. Consequently, when THe Lit- 
ERARY Dicest wished to learn for its readers the attitude of the 
workingman regarding prohibition; its virtues or evils, accord- 
ing to the view-point; whether it is a benefit or a disadvantage 


to the workingman and his family; whether it has been an aid 


ON PROHIBITION 


favoring prohibition; twelve report in favor of prohibition “by 


unanimous vote,” which, added to the eighteen above, totals 
thirty, and five unions voted unanimously against prohibition 
having been a benefit. Several organizations take the pains to 


assure us that their membership is ‘100 per cent. American.” 


REPLIES CRITICIZING OR OPPOSING PROHIBITION 


A report from western Massachusetts states that 176 deaths 














or an impediment te their happiness and well-being, we could from liquor substitutes have occurred in that section since 
not ask the individual union- prohibition went into effect, 
worker because there are about many of which were from the 
four million of him, so we asked REPLIES OF 526 LABOR-LEADERS drinking of wood-alcohol. In 
their duly elected officials. The pad . F ; Maine, they have another brand 
om big Prohibition a benefit to the workingman 345 : =* : : = bres 
question asked by letter was, ** Pride of the Cemetery,”’ which 
“Has prohibition been a benefit Prohibition not a benefit to the workingman 143 is even more deadly than ‘* Wild 
to the workingmen and _ their Doubtful = 31 Cat,” one of Georgia’s favorites, 
Ps ilies?” ¢ » » ies i - on. sue ° ° ° - ic as # ciek ike ’g 
families?” and the replies indi Prohibition has not been given a fair trial . 2... 7 which has a kick like a mule’s, 
cate that thev have been made we are told. ‘What is” the 
with great care and considerable Total 526 difference between good whisky 
-cireumspection in practically all at two dollars a quart and 
9» 


In fact, approximately 


cases. 
30 per cent. of the 526 replies of labor-leaders inform us that a 
poll was taken on the question at the regular meeting. 

State in the 


settled sections, perhaps a reply does not represent the opinion 


Replies came from every Union. In sparsely 


” 


of more than a few hundreds, while another “yes” or ‘‘no” 


may represent from five to fifty thousand. Many are emphatic, 


yet some answer either “yes” or ‘‘no” with ‘‘reservations.” 
A few—twenty-two to be exact—tell us that prohibition has 
been a benefit, but that the workingman thinks there should be 
a substitute for intoxicating liquors, such as beer and light wines. 
One replies to the effect that 


have lost their jobs through prohibition,” but admits that the 


“seventy-five thousand workmen 


opinion does not represent the membership of his particular 
union; another states as his personal belief that prohibition will 
deter emigration to this country. Two say emphatically that 
prohibition is one of the main reasons for the prevalence of 
unrest in this country. 

The majority, however, confine their answers to either “‘yes” 
or ‘‘no,” altho hundreds add remarks in a space provided for 
that purpose. A total of 345 vote unreservedly that prohibition 
has been a benefit to the workingman and his family, while 143 
are just as sure that it has not been. Thirty-one are doubtful 
of its benefits, or report that the vote in their union resulted in 
a 50-50 tie, and seven say prohibition has not yet been given a 
fair trial. 

In eighteen instances where an oral vote was taken at ‘the 
regular meeting, it was decided without a dissenting voice that 
prohibition ‘‘has been a benefit to the workingman and his 
” 


family.” Many organizations passed resolutions disapproving or 


‘moonshine’ at sixteen dollars? 
one labor-leader queries, and adds that the workingman who 
A California 


*‘on record time 


wants whisky “will get it anyway.” union 
secretary writes that his organization has gone 
and time again against prohibition,”’ and that machinists there 
Per- 


sonally, says this man, he has never entered a saloon, yet has 


are doing a huge business in the manufacturing of stills. 


always had wine with his meals; now, of course, he can not even 
do that. 

Fight 
that, while prohibition may be all right, it should have been 


“reservations” which appear-in the replies contend 
left to a vote of the people, and that the elimination of the 
taxes paid by brewers, distillers, wholesalers, and retailers of 
liquors shifts this burden to the shoulders of the public. Twelve 
officials reply that, in forcing prohibition upon the people, the 
Government has abridged the liberties of the workers. 

“Come around for an answer a year from now,” suggests a 
Delaware secretary-treasurer, who thinks prohibition has not 
been tried out sufficiently, and another secretary from South 
Carolina offers to help suppress the manufacture ‘of whisky if 
we will “‘give him good beer.”’ *‘ There is no such thing as pro- 
hibition,” declares this official; *“‘the man who wants liquor will 
“Tlow 


deaths from wood-alcohol and other poisons?” 


get it anyway—mostly the worst kind.” about all the 
another asks. 
‘*Prohibition is a financial help to the worker, but is causing 
great discontent,” asserts a Colorado official, and his statement 
is borne out by half a dozen others who declare that it has even 
increased crime in this country. One humorously inclined union 
secretary from Pennsylvania says that “‘ the workingman has little 


time to figure out the booze question, it keeps him busy figuring 
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out the way to exist.” you want for twenty dol- 

“Besides,” he adds, “we Has prohibition been a benefit te the Yes A larsa quart. Every black- 

have good water here. workingmen and their familicst HO teens smith in town knows how 

Why don’t you ‘sick’ the to make a still, and all the 

prohibitionists on the Do the workers approve the deportation Yes farmers in this country 

profiteers?” of the “reg* agitators? eae grow corn, so there are 
An Ohio secretary-trea- ee more drunks on the street 

S Siz th a workingmen here voted themselves dry 

surer presents an Interest- and would not care to go back to the old open saloon conditions. than there ever were 

i << > , Montana has been dry thirteen months. Many notorious drunkards have Y .” 

saad argument the only paid up old debts, are well dressed, happy and contented. We approve before. 

one of its kind we have the deportation of radi gals and would like to see more of them shipped From a_ coal-mining 

a 


‘ out of the_co ° E 
received: Sate St | 





Official Position 


Secretary Central Labor Council of Ansconda, 


district of Pennsylvania 





**Prohibition originated 
in the fertile brain of the 


Address 215 West Sixth Street, Anaconda, Montane. 


we get the view of a union 








Dollar Baron. He did not 


secretary of the coal-min- 








eare the snap of his finger 
what his employees ate or 
drank until he discovered 
that the beverage depot—the saloon—provided a meeting-place 
for the workers—a place where they could exchange views and 
quite frequently arrive at decisions to imitate employers, get 
together, or organize and try to secure some of the things which 
were being denied to them. 

“The Dollar Barons supporied the non-tax-paying religious 
institutions and commanded no doubt the leaders of these in- 
stitutions to ‘get busy’ and show something for their keep. 
The Church Trust of America grabbed the Dry idea and worked 
it up; they realized that without the support of the Dollar 
Barons their own jobs would be jeopardized, and that they loved 
their jobs is evident from the battle they put up to retain 
them.” 

**No man has a right to dictate to another what-_he shall eat 
or drink except the doctor,’’ asserts a Massachusetts labor seere- 
tary, and a Missouri union official contends that we should have 
local option. Forcing prohibition upon the people is contrary 
to the laws of freedom,” he declares. ‘‘Prohibition creates 
agitators,” says an official of the Policemen’s Union of Massa- 
chusetts—who should be in a position to know—and another 
labor official in the same State assures us that prohibition ‘“‘in- 
jures the health and morals of the worker.” 

When the question was put to a secretary of a painters’ local 
in Oklahoma he laconically replied: ‘‘Has prohibition been a 
benefit? Not in Oklahoma.” A Michigan official thinks that 
government distribution of liquor or the well-regulated sale of 
that commodity would solve the problem. ‘Prohibition 
strictly enforced,” he claims, ‘‘makes for as much misery and 
whisky-drinking as we had before prohibition went into effect.” 
“Tf prohibition really prohibited it would be a good thing for 
everybody,” declares a secretary from the State where “‘moon- 
shiners” sell “‘wild-cat”’ at sixteen dollars a quart, ‘“‘but any one 
knows that a man who wants whisky will always get it.” 

A New Hampshire labor secretary declares that the reason 
they are against prohibition is that there has not been any 
noticeable financial improvement in the workers since pro- 
hibition went into effect. ‘‘On the contrary,” says another 
New Hampshire official, ‘‘there have been more deaths and mur- 
ders in the period since prohibition went into effect than there 
were in the same period last year.” 

“Prohibition has taken away rights that belonged to us,” 
avows a New Jersey secretary-treasurer, and a national official 
with headquarters in Brooklyn says that when the majority 
votes in favor of prohibition the workers will obey the law, but 
that “‘they strongly protest against having prohibition thrust 
upon them, and emphatically state that such procedure is wrong 
in principle.” The same sentiments are contained in replies 
from two other Brooklyn union organizations. In New York 
City a national secretary declares that the membership of his 
particular union consider the present law ‘‘too drastic.’’ <A state- 
ment from Oklahoma agrees in the main with this, and adds that 
‘“‘whereas there were only seven saloons on Main Street before 
the enforcement of prohibition, now there are Choctaw ‘blind 
pigs’ in every other house, and you can get all the corn whisky 


A SAMPLE REPLY TO OUR INQUIRY 
The replies on deportation of ‘‘ reds 


ers. ‘‘ The coal-miner does 
not favor  prohibition,”’ 
says this official, ‘as it 


will be summarized next week. 


takes away from him his daily refreshing glass of beer, whisky, 
or gin, which he used to enjoy, and which he needs after a hard 
day’s toil in the dark, damp, and dangerous underground work- 
ings.” ‘‘It isa sin to take light wines and beer from the working- 
man,” claims an official from Wisconsin, and a Maine secretary 
whose big red seal seems to give emphasis to his statement, 
declares that ‘‘ prohibition in Maine has been a complete political 
farce. One organization at its last national convention even went 
on record as being absolutely opposed to prohibition, believing 
that it would not benefit the workingmen and their families. 


REPLIES FAVORING PROHIBITION 


Having permitted the minority to give its reasons why pro- 
hibition has not been a benefit to workingmen and their families, 
we now turn to the opposition, which claims for prohibition 
many virtues and benefits. As stated in the beginning, 345 of 
the 526 officials replying are in favor of prohibition. Some are 
merely in favor, while others are emphatically so. Some 
replies are sprinkled with such adjectives as “positively,” 
‘‘emphatically,”’ ‘‘absolutely,”’ ‘‘decidedly,”’ and ‘‘unquestion- 
ably,’’ and two officials say, ‘‘Why, of course, we are in favor 
of prohibition; what a ridiculous question!’’ One Washington 
union official declares that he has worked for prohibition in that 
State for twenty years and that his organization is unreservedly 
for prohibition. A Pennsylvania secretary claims that prohi- 
bition has been a great cause for clear thinking among the workers, 
and another Washington district organizer tells us that prohi- 
bition has developed independence in the worker. 

An Illinois secretary says that he is not a ‘‘dry man,” but 
that it is his honest conviction that ‘‘‘booze’ will ruin the best 
of men,”’ and another Illinois union official from a coal-mining 
community gives as his interesting opinion the fact that in that 
vicinity they attribute the success of the coal-miners’ negotia- 
tions to the fact that prohibition was the rule. ‘‘It kept men’s 
brains clear and kept a little money in their pockets while the 
negotiations were going on,” he adds. This statement is in- 
dorsed by another coal-mining representative in the southern 
part of Illinois. 

A Kansas official tells us that his organization believes that 
prohibition has been a benefit to workingmen and their families, 
“‘vet they favor light wines and beer.’’ Out in Montana, where 
““bad. booze brings fifty cents a drink,” a union secretary favors 
us with the following interesting news: 

“‘During the prohibition fight certain officials of labor-unions, 
at the instigation and in the pay of the ‘wet’ interests, campaigned 
the State in autos, proclaiming that they represented a certain 
number of union men and women, who were opposed to making 
Montana dry. 

“Other members of the same unions, in several instances, 
inserted advertisements in the daily papers to the effect that the 
campaigners were representing nothing but their own interests, 
and the interests of the persons who were financing the propa- 
ganda work,” 
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From Texas comes the theory that ‘with booze gone and 
reason restored”? the era of unrest will soon pass, while other 
union secretaries in New York and Michigan give identical state- 
ments to the effect that ‘“‘since prohibition is in foree, the work- 
ers are capable of clearer thinking and do more of it. Conse- 
quently the labor movement is sure to advance as private stocks 
and ‘bootleggers’ decrease.”” A Massachusetts secretary tells us 
that ‘‘money which formerly bought whisky is now buying 
happiness for the workingman’s family.” 


‘Prohibition now, henceforth, and forever!” is the slogan of 


a New Orleans union official, and 


for March 13, 1920 15 


secretary from Massachusetts who is*for prohibition neverths- 


less protests against the ‘‘bitter hop-beers sold since 1914,” and . 


another Massachusetts union official ‘‘hankers for his beer,” 


sé 


altho he admits that “prohibition is doing a lot of good.”’ The 
desire for beer is echoed by many other officials in different 
States, altho each agrees that whisky and brandy should be 
under the prohibition ban. One secretary in Missouri who rep- 
resents 225,000 members tells us that the majority are in favor 
of prohibition, and another Missouri Assistant Chief of Police 
declares that ‘the more the workingmen see of prohibition the 
better they like it.” 





a Florida secretary declares em- 
phatically that prohibition has 
been a benefit to workingmen 
and their families, and thanks us 
for the opportunity of voting. 
From Iowa comes detailed rea- 
sons why the majority of the 
ixecutive Board of the State 
Federation of Labor favors 
prohibition: 


‘*Prohibition has been a benefit 
to organized laboring men and 
women. Trade-union activities 
are directed principally along 
two lines—the securing of better 
wages and working conditions, 
and legislation that will be bene- 
ficial to labor. 

“If a union is to be successful 
in bettering the conditions under 
which its members work and in- 
creasing their wages, it is neces- 
sary that the membership give 








“Whisky has been a curse to 
the workingman,” declares a 
New Jersey union official, and a 
New Hampshire secretary is glad 
that prohibition is being en- 
forced and asserts that it will 
“improve the morals of the 
workingman and raise his stand- 
Another New 


Jersey secretary votes for pro- 


ard of living.” 


hibition ‘“‘with reservations,” 
and believes that our digest 
“will led to a better understand- 
ing of this important question, 
and that in handling it you will 
have accomplished a great work.” 
Says this man, who tells us he 
represents the attitude of the 
majority of the thirty thousand 


workers in his organization: 





“There can be no question 





the organization their coopera- 
tion and support. This can be 
done in no better way than by 
attending the meetings and tak- 
ing an interest in affairs. Prae- 
tically all business of the union originates in the mectings. 
In the days when the union meeting was competing with the 
saloon for attendance it was usually .the rule that the saloon 
was more attractive to some than the union meeting. This 
fact alone deprived the union of a number of men who would 
have been active workers and whose counsel would have been 
beneficial. Many of the best workers we have in the trade- 
union movement to-day were a few years ago taking little 
interest in union affairs. You ask about their families. 1 take 
the position—and it is not original—that anything that is of 
real benefit to the workingman is of equal benefit to his family 
I believe that a dollar invested in the home or for food or clothing 
is better for the family than the same dollar invested in liquor 
would be. 

‘**Before prohibition became effective the ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ 
issue entered into nearly every political campaign in the nation, 
State, county, and municipality. The result was that a great 
number of laboring men voted for a candidate who was ‘wet’ or 
‘dry’ and paid little attention to his attitude on questions which 
were of vital interest to laboring men and women. It was a 
difficult matter to get laboring men to unite on a candidate 
who was fair with labor, as they were usually split by the in- 
jection of the ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ issue. We have now eliminated 
this question, and it will be easier to get our own membership 
alined with candidates for public office who are fair when labor 
legislation is being considered. I believe that the future elections 
will show this to be a fact.” 

“We are now building homes for families and children with 
the money which we used to spend for whisky, and our families 
are better fed and clothed,” asserts a California union official, 
and a Colorado secretary echoes this sentiment. 

‘God bless our prohibition leaders!”’ cries a Louisiana union 
official; ‘‘ prohibition is a blessing to the workingmen of America.” 
A Maine secretary believes that prohibition 
man or boy not only from himself but from his friends; it is 


‘protects the weak 


making new men out of derelicts every day,” he adds. One 


THERE WAS AN OLD MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
HE HAD 580 MANY INSPECTORS HE DIDN'T KNOW WHAT TO DO. 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


but that prohibition is beneficial 
to workingmen and their families. 
Still its enforcement appeals 
to our men as an infringement 
on their personal liberties. It 
also seriously affects thousands of workers who for years have 
made their living in breweries, saloons, and kindred places. 
Some of these men may be able to adjust themselves in new 
employments in many instances, while others will find it next 
to impossible to do so. We find that our men want prohibition 
for their children, but not for themselves.” 


“Prohibition means the salvation of union labor,’ we are told 
by a business agent of the Shipping Union of California, and a 
Montana secretary submits the interesting fact that six thousand 
workingmen in his State voted themselves “‘dry’’ and would not 
care to go back to the old conditions. ‘‘ Many notorious drunk- 
ards have paid up their debts and are now well drest, happy, 
and contented,” he adds. ‘*The passing of the saloon is wel- 
comed by all,”’ agrees a New Jersey union official, and a New 
York secretary declares that its passing has meant to the labor- 
ing-man “‘better health, a happier home, and more comforts for 
his children.” 

We are told by a union secretary from New Jersey that 
“outside the Declaration of Independence, the Prohibition 
Amendment is the best thing that has happened to this glorious 
country.”” From Alabama, Illinois, Washington, and Massachu- 
setts come statements to the effect that crime has decreased 
during the era of prohibition. A union official of Portland (Ore.) 
declares that while the organization of which he is the secretary 
is made up of Greeks, Italians, Turks, and negroes, “they are 
unanimously for prohibition.”” A Montana secretary tells us 
that 95 per cent. of the organized workers are benefited by pro- 
hibition, and a Washington secretary of an international union 
wishes to go on record as saving that “prohibition has been one 
of the greatest blessings to the workers, and that they are truly 
grateful for it.” In conclusion, he adds, “in making this 
statement, I speak for the great majority.” 
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WHAT TO HOPE FROM THE RAILROADS 


O MAGICAL TRANSFORMATION took place on 
N March 1 when twenty billion dollars’ worth of railroads 
which had been operating as one system under govern- 

ment control for twenty-six months “‘unscrambled”’ into 230 
systems and proceeded to manage themselves. In the shifting of 
officials and the alteration of signs there was little to indicate any- 
thing that would matter much to the public one way or the other. 
Yet processes and policies are being set in motion which vitally 


eoncern them. Just how is the public to benefit from the shift 

















THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


back to private control? Putting this question by telegraph to 


some of the principal railroad executives, we learn that much 


is expected from greater initiative and better service under the 
spur of competition. The public, however, is cautioned not to 
expect too much, or anything too soon. 

In his telegram to Tue Literary Dicest answering this ques- 
tion, the President of the Union Pacific says that ‘“‘the imme- 
diate benefit to be derived by the public from the return of the 
railroads to private operation will result from the fact that this 
vexed, much-discust, and controversial question is finally disposed 
of.”” There will come, continues the head of this great railroad 
system, the reestablishment of ‘“‘those elements of individual 
attention to passengers and freight and personal service, which 
are not generally appreciated to have been an important feature 
of private operation.”’ In the opinion of President Daniel Wil- 
lard, of the Baltimore and Ohio, the public may fairly hope ‘‘to 
receive, under private ownership and competitive conditions, 
better service than would be likely under government owner- 
ship and operation; and ultimately such service will be rendered 
to the public at a lower economic cost than would be the case 
under any other policy.” 

In answer to our query, President Rea, of the Pennsylvania, 
agrees that ‘“‘the return of the railroads to their owners will 
bring back the spirit of initiative, efficiency, and progress arising 
out of the restoration of competition and of individual responsi- 
bility on the home ground for policy and results.”” But he adds 
this word of caution: ‘It would lead to disappointment .to 
expect too much in the immediate future; no miracles can be 
performed.” We get the same note of warning against im- 
patience for sudden improvement in this message from President 
Truesdale, of the Lackawanna: 


‘First, the public in its expectations of immediate benefits 


to be derived from the return of the railroads may be somewhat 
disappointed, as in the radical change in government control to 
private operation such benefits can not be felt immediately 
from any change of policy that may be adopted. Competition 
by different railroads as respects improved service and atten- 
tion to the wants of the traveling and shipping public will 
undoubtedly soon result in more prompt and _ satisfactory 
handling of both passenger and freight traffic of the railroads. 

“The freight equipment of the individual roads is scattered 
all over the country, and it will take some time to return to the 
owners the cars which they have provided in many eases for the 
especial requirements of their patrons. The managements of 
the different companies undoubtedly will be most anxious to 
adopt policies and provide facilities as soon as possible that will 
insure the return of business that has been diverted from them. 
They will be able to obtain from their executives authority for 
what is required in the way of improved facilities much more 
quickly than has been possible from the authorities at Wash- 
ington during Federal control. They will also be in position 
to deal with various questions that will be brought up by their 
employees and which formerly had to be passed upon at 
Washington. 

“It is to be hoped the public will not become impatient 
because of delay in providing some of the improvements they 
désire, as in many eases such delay will be due to inability to 
get labor and materials promptly to effect the necessary changes 
in equipment and facilities.” 


President Byram, of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, also 
touches upon the necessity of patience in his summing up of the 
benefits to be expected from the resumption of private control: 


‘The public will benefit from the return of the railroads to 
private ownership, first, by closer contact with officers and em- 
ployees through localization of authority with managements of 
various railroads without the intervention of a third party, and 
the quicker response to its needs and improved service produced 
by competitive conditions. But this improvement can not be 
brought about until the acute shortage of cars, locomotives, and 
other facilities existing at the present time is relieved. During 
the past two years no passenger-cars and only one hundred 
thousand freight-cars and twelve hundred locomotives have 
been provided, not enough to offset the annual retirements of 
worn-out equipment, altho the volume of traffic has increased 
over the prewar period in the neighborhood of 25 per cent. In 
order to catch up with the requirements, vast sums of capital will 
be necessary and the credit of the railroads must be restored. 
In order to secure it, patience with these necessary shortcomings 
will be required until the shortage is remedied. 

“Secondly, the public will benefit by the stability of labor 
conditions through the establishing of the Labor Board provided 
for in the new Railroad Bill. The establishment of this board, 
on which the public is represented and where differences be- 
tween the railroads and their employees can be calmly considered 
and adjusted under the authority of the Government, should 
greatly improve this feature of the situation.” 


That the railroads can not provide the improved service the 
public expects until they have had a chance to get new equip- 
ment is asserted emphatically by President A. H. Smith, of 
the New York Central in the New York World: 


“The greatest difficulty that confronts us at the moment is 
the lack of equipment. Without sufficient equipment the rail- 
roads can not properly function; and the farmer, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the citizen will be adversely affected 
until this weakness is remedied. Poor goods are costly at any 
price, and poor railroad service, or the lack of equipment to 
meet the peak requirements of the country, is most expensive.”’ 


In a statement appearing in the same newspaper, President 
Walker, of the Chicago and Alton, declares that the roads must 
make good with things as they are as regards both credit and 
equipment. ‘‘We must d6 the best we can with what we’ve 
And— 


got.” 


‘Herein are both a threat and a challenge. If private oper- 
ations be unsatisfactory, the threat of retaking by the Govern- 
ment, this time for good and all, will hang overhead. The 
challenge is for the ablest railroad minds and courageous finan- 
ciers, under adverse conditions, to render such admirable service 
that government ownership talk will not be tolerated. 
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THE STEEL TRUST FINDS IT PAYS 
TO BE GOOD 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT’S famous distinction between 

‘“‘good trusts” and ‘‘bad trusts’’ seems to several editors 

to receive judicial sanction in the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion giving the United States Steel Corporation a clean bill of 
health. As Mr. Justice McKenna said in reading the majority 
opinion, ‘‘the law does not make mere size”’ or ‘‘the existence 
of unexerted power” an offense; ‘‘it requires overt acts.”” This, 
says the New York Evening Sun, ‘“‘brings us back to the wise 
discrimination made by Theodore Roosevelt,’ and even such an 
old critic of the Roosevelt trust policies as the New York World 
agrees that in taking this view the Supreme Court “ 
more than apply to business in general the rules of justice that 
govern individuals.”” Up to this time, notes the Springfield 
Republican, the question has been left open, ‘‘ whether a ‘good’ 
trust, which did not, in fact, use its economic power to monopolize 
trade, or to fix prices, or to compete unfairly, must be supprest. 
Did the law grant indulgence to a potential monopoly that did 


not become an actual monopoly?” The Republican continues: 


does no 


“The Steel Trust, so called, has been run especially with this 
issue in the minds of its management. Mr. Gary has sought 
to keep the corporation’s percentage of control of the entire steel 
industry below 50 per cent., and during the war it seems to have 
declined nearer to 40 per cent., owing to the great development 
of competitors such as Mr. Schwab’s Bethlehem Company. For 
years also the -United States Steel Corporation has carefully 
avoided former practises that suggested price-fixing ‘agreements’ 
with its smaller and weaker competitors. It has avoided also 
practises flavoring of unfair or cutthroat competition. The mo- 
tive, of course, was to keep within the law while maintaining the 
corporation’s size and power as the ‘predominant interest’ in the 
iron and steel trade. 

“The success of the policy is now established, in so far as the 
legality of the form of the Steel Corporation and its operations 
are concerned. That is to say, so long as this trust remains on 
its good behavior it will be tolerated; for the Court has dismissed 
the Government’s suit ‘without prejudice’ which means that if 
the Corporation resorts to bad practises or attempts to use its 
economic power to the injury of competitors, the Government 
may sue again for its dissolution.” 

This new development of the ‘‘rule of reason”’ in trust cases 
pleases metropolitan dailies, which call attention to its probablee 
good effect on business, and naturally wreathes with smiles the 
The New 
York Journal of Commerce explains why it thinks this outeome 
of the Steel Trust case will be favorably received: ‘* While the, 


faces of everybody connected with the steel business. 


present Administration has not been very active against large 
business enterprises under the Antitrust Law, and while the pres- 
ent suit was inherited from the Taft Administration, having 
been instituted in 1911, a decision which would have tended to 
break up or alter the form of the United States Steel Corporation 
might easily have been regarded as a blow on the part of the 
Government at business, and hence as foreshadowing fresh 
hostility to large-scale industrial enterprise.” 

But there are those representing other constituencies, like 
think the United 
The Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, in the Senator’s opinion, ‘‘should be strengthened 
rather than weakened,” and ‘‘if such corporations as the Steel 
Trust can not be dissolved under its present terms, those terms 
should be revised so that they Another 
Senator, Mr. Borah, of Idaho, objects to the Court’s assertion 
that a dissolution of the Steel Corporation would be against the 
public interest; he ‘‘had supposed that the only question the 
Court could determine was whether or not the law had been 
violated.” 

But the New York Globe highly approves a decision which it 
holds not only ‘“‘legally sound,” but ‘‘also economically sound.” 
“The social advantage of integrated large-scale production, 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, who ‘‘do not 


States will take very kindly to the decision.”’ 


‘an be dissolved.”’ 


with a rapid turnover and a small profit, are already so great as 
to render dissolution, if it were possible, positively suicidal.” 
It seems to the New York Evening World that the Steel Corpora- 
tion ‘‘can not but feel that it owes its bill of health in large 
measure to present economic and industrial exigencies which 
make further disruptive action of any sort a thing to be avoided.” 
Circumstances apparently alter even cases in the United States 
Supreme Court. The New York Evening Post calls attention 
to the change in surrounding circumstances from the time when 

















ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


the law was construed literally in the Northern Securities case 
in 1904 to the ‘“‘rule of reason” 
As we read: 


in the 1911 cases, and to the 
present. 


“The Northern Securities Company was declared unlawful 
at a time when a very real and imminent peril had arisen because 
of the use of credit, in combining rival corporations, by ambitious 
managers and promoters. With that decision the peril largely 
disappeared. The enunciation of the ‘rule of reason’ in 1911 
occurred when conflicting lower court decisions, sometimes ex- 
travagant in their scope, had apparently placed in jeopardy even 
necessary and useful contracts of ordinary trade. The present 
decision is handed down at a time when concentration of re- 
sources, in production for home and export trade, may be of 
vital consequence in the period of the world’s economic re- 
construction. But the majority decision is as plain as the 
minority in reasserting the fact that any attempt at actual 
monopoly or restraint of trade or prices will still incur the full 
prohibition and penalty of the law.” 

To a leading organ of the steel trade like The Iron Age it not 
unnaturally seems that the famous dissolution suit ended “in 
The 
‘continues in its baffling, Delphic réle 


the way in which public opinion wanted to have it ended.” 
Sherman Act, it remarks, ‘ 
of more than thirty-five years, but as decision under it follows 
decision, it is made more clear that it is not to be used to hobble 
enterprise or to. be suspended as a sword of Damocles over 
legitimate business.”” Speaking for the Steel Corporation itself, 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the Board, makes this statement: 


‘““There has never been any intention on our part to violate 
the Sherman Law. 

“The fact that a minority opinion indorsed by three able 
judges was filed in the case emphasizes the necessity on the part 
of industrial managers to observe the requirements of all statutory 
provisions and to keep constantly in mind the rights and in- 
terests of the public. I think from the beginning sentiment 
has generally been favorable to the corporation, and, if so, it is 
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because we have taken pains to publish the facts concerning our 
management, our conditions, and our intentions. 

Independent steel men are equally elated, according to The 
Wall Street Journal, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, one of the 


which quotes Charles M. Schwab, of the 
‘Trust’s” strongest 
competitors, as saying: 

‘The Steel Corporation was organized, not with any mono- 
polistic or controlling tendencies, but for the purpose of effecting 
honesty in price and distribution, and if has always wisely and 
judiciously fulfilled its mission. I am greatly pleased with the 
decision, and feel that it will be of great economie and manufac- 
turing benefit to the United States.” 


The case now settled has had a long history in the courts. 
The United States Steel Corporation was formed in 1901. In 
1907 it took over the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, after 
President Roosevelt had been consulted. On October 26, 1911, 
the Department of Justice fled a petition in the United States 
Cireuit Court in Trenton charging the corporation and its sub- 
restraint of 


with being an unlawful combination in 


The next year the Steel Corporation, as the New York 


sidiaries 
trade. 

Journal of Commerce recalls, filed an answer stating that it had 
cheapened steel, had extended the home market, had increased 
in steel from $8,000,000 to $60,000,000 in ten 
total export 


its foreign trade 
years, this being more than 90 per cent. of the 
trade of the country in steel, and that it had not supprest com- 
petition or restrained trade or effected a monopoly in any steel 
On June 3, 1915, the Federal 
Court unanimously decided against the dissolution of the cor- 


products or attempted to do so. 
poration. The case then went to the Supreme Court, was argued 
in March, 1917, and was put over from time to time, and then 
suspended because of war-conditions so that a decision was 
not handed down until last Monday. Justices Brandeis and 
MeReynolds took no part in the decision because of their pre- 
vious connections with the litigation. Justices Day, 
and the prevailing decision was written by 


Pitney, and 
Clark dissented, 
Mr. Justice McKenna, who was joined by Chief Justice White 
and Justices Holmes and Vandeventer. 

Mr. Justice MeKenna pointed out that the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases do not furnish a precedent. In those 
Court had to deal with a persistent and systematic lawbreaker 
masquerading under legal forms and which not only had to be 
A decree of 


eases ‘‘the 


stript of its disguises, but arrested in its illegality. 
dissolution was the manifest instrumentality and inevitable.” 
The. Steel Corporation, on the other hand, ‘‘resorted to none of 
the brutalities or tyrannies that the cases illustrate from other 


was no monopoly; there was some per- 


combinations.’”’ There 
suasion of competitors ‘“‘by pools, associations, trade meetings, 


PERFORMANCE. 


Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


“but 


methods were abandoned nine months be- 


and through the social form of dinners,” possibly illegal, 


transient,”’ and these 


fore this suit was brought. Of the much-discust acquisition of 


the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, Mr. Justice MeKenna 


said in probably the final words on the subject: 


‘Tt was submitted to President Roosevelt and he gave it his 
approval. His approval, of course, did not make it legal, 
but it gives assurance of its legality, as we know from his earnest- 
ness in the public welfare he would have approved of nothing 
that had even a tendency to its detriment. And he testified 
he was not deceived and that he believed that the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron people had a property which was almost.worth- 
less in their hands, nearly worthless to them, nearly worthless 
to the communities in which it was situated, and entirely worth- 


less to any financial institution that had the securities the 
minute that any panic came, and that the only way to give value 


to it was to put it in the hands of people whose possession of it 
would be a guaranty that there was value to it. 

“Such being the emergency, it seems like an extreme accusa- 
tion to say that the corporation which relieved it, and perhaps 
rescued the company and the communities dependent upon it 
from disaster, was urged by unworthy motives.”’ 


Since 1911 no act in violation of law can be established against 
the Steel McKenna, “except its 


existence be He continues: 


Corporation, says Justice 


such an aet.” 

‘The corporation is undoubtedly of impressive size, and it 
takes an effort of resolutioh not to be affected by it or to exag- 
gerate its influence. But we must adhere to the law, and the 
law does not make mere size an offense or the existence of un- 
exerted power an offense. It, we repeat, requires overt acts 
and trusts to its prohibition of them and its power to re press or 
punish them. It does not compel competition or require all 
that is possible.’ 


Finally, the Court declares itself ** 
interest will be 
Government respecting the dissolution of the company or the 


unable to see that the publie 


served by yielding to the contention of the 


separation from it of some of its subsidiaries; and we do see in 
a contrary conclusion a risk of injury to the publie interest, 
including a material disturbance of, and may be a 
detriment to, the foreign trade.” 

The nub of the minority opinion, read by Mr. 


serious 
ne 


Justice Day, is 
contained in this paragraph: 

“‘T know of no public policy which sanctions a violation of the 
law, nor of any inconvenience to trade, domestic or foreign, 
which should have the effect of placing combinations, which 
have been able thus to organize one of the treatest industries of 
the country in defiance of the law, in an impregnable position 
above the law forbidding such combinations. Such a conclusion 
does violence to the policy which the law was intended to 
enforce, runs counter to decisions of this Court, and necessarily 
results in a practical nullification of the act.’ 
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OUR STAKE IN THE ADRIATIC 


se ONE OF OUR BUSINESS” is the curt phrase with 
_which some newspaper and Senatorial critics would 

dismiss the whole perilous Adriatic controversy 

fnto the midst of which President Wilson has recently hurled 
himself with such dramatic effect after his five months’ illness. 
‘We had no business getting mixed up in the controversy in the 
beginning,” declares the Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), which is 
sure that ‘‘nothing would suit the people of this country better 


some day—and it would be very unwise to stand aloof and permit 
a permanent ‘storm-center’ to be erected in the Adriatic which 
would surely cause trouble sooner or later,’’ says the Birmingham 
Age Herald (Dem.), which regards the Adriatic problem as a 
‘*test case’’ which ‘‘ will never be settled until it is settled right.”’ 
**President Wilson’s position in this matter has been unwaver-. 
ingly consistent and uncompromisingly righteous,’’ declares the 

Newark News (Ind.), which goes on to say: 
“The issue is clearly between principle and expediency; 
between those who have the courage to see the war through to 
the accomplishment of the objects 





cease to concern itself with Euro- 
pean affairs.” ‘‘As regards the 
American people, we imagine, the 
view prevails very largely that the 


than to have the United States 
ILLACH, 
Zb33 0S Sos 


Adriatic settlement is a European 4 
question first and last,” says the 
New York Evening Sun (Ind. 
Rep.j. The clashing interests of 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia in Fiume 
and other territory on the Adriatic 
are ‘‘not our concern,”’ affirms the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.Dem.). 

But an examination of the many 





papers which reach us reveals the 
fact that the great majority vigor- 


ously assail this view. ‘‘Five years 


ago it would have been under- Gur TRIESTEH 
standable,”” says the Rochester ° = 

me “oe ; reste ZB MATERIA 
Times-Union (Ind.), because then ZA 

‘‘we had no way of knowing that ZF 


an obscure Balkan quarrel might 
broaden that 
would send the mightiest armies 


into a world-war 


Ameriea ever raised to a decisive 











conflict.””, Now, in the light of 22 
recent history, it continues, we can 

see that Fiume is ‘“‘just as im- a 
portant as Bosnia, the cause of the e 
clash between Austria and Serbia FRONTIER 1914 +m Gs) 
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which brought on the world-war.”’ 
‘‘We wanta stable peace in Europe, 
for Europe’s good and for our own 





good,”’ this paper adds, and, more- 
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for which it was fought and 
those who grow faint-hearted and 
would make a Lansdowne peace. 
The President spoke not for the 
American Government alone, but 


for the American people, when 
\ he said: ‘Terms of the peace set- 
tlement must continue to be for- 


Peo. elie mulated upon the basis of the prin- 

os ciples for which America entered 

a the war.’ That is the only peace 

%W to which this country can sub- 

° 427 Ac seribe. It is the peace our associ- 

[ccFiana) b ates in the war pledged themselves 

re) ‘. to make. They must be held to 

ss \ their bargain, which is more sacred 

, and binding than all the nefarious 

treaties they negotiated in secret 

and which have been réndered 

morally obsolete by what has tran- 
spired since the spring of 1917.” 


CY 


% 
wevosc’, SCHNERBERS A) 


O the 


tween the old and the new inter- 


ae 
The Adriatic dispute is part of 


“irrepressible conflict’? be- 


y national ideals, remarks the Boston 

| Globe (Ind.), which continues: 
_— ‘‘Europe is now dependent on 
yy > American economic and financial 
yy support. The question is whether, 
K \) in return for that support, the 

\ ° ‘ 

} Allied Governments are prepared 


to conduct international affairs a 
little more in harmony with prin- 
ciples which will prevent another 
European explosion. 

“This was the avowed object 
for winning the war. This was the 
supposed object of the Peace 
Conference. It remains the tower- 











over, ““we want to redeem our own 
From the New York ‘* Times.’" 


THE 


” 


great words. ‘Nowhere in the 
world is it more important to get a 
settlement tolerable to the peoples 
concerned than in the region of the 
eastern Adriatic,’ agrees the Des 
Moines Register (Ind. Rep.), ‘‘and 
if America is insisting on that it is € é 

‘ tection to this city. 
because America does not want to 
create the same kind of situation in 
the same locality that brought on ee en ee 
five years of war involving every 


nation of consequence. “Ttaly’s aggressive policy in the 
Adriatic,” 
ground for new wars.’ 
ment is asked to underwrite the peace of Europe and the next 
day it is asked to underwrite an Adriatic settlement that will 
inevitably result in another European war,’’ remarks the New 
York World (Ind. Dem.), which adds: ‘‘The two 
can not be reconciled.”” ‘‘The Adriatic is not to 
a hotbed of future wars if the President can prevent it, and he is 
adopting the only possible way that lies open to him,’’ remarks 
the Jersey City Journal (Ind. Rep.). ‘‘The United States is 


destined to play an important part in the League of Nations— 


says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘‘ prepares the 
“One day the United States Govern- 


’ 


demands 
become 


DISPUTED ADRIATIC BOUNDARIES. 


The map shows the Istria and Fiume area as partitioned accord- 
ing to the Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, the proposals of 
President Wilson of 1919, and the compromise measure of January 
20, 1920, made without consultation with the President. 
it will be observed, links up Italian territory with Fiume by means 
of the Fiume-Volosca highway, and expands the Wilson line to 
the east in the latitude of Trieste, giving additional strategic pro- 
The shaded areas show where Italian majori- 
ties prevail; they also prevail in the cities of Trieste and Fiume. 
Under the Treaty of London Fiume was to go to the Jugo-Slavs, 
a large part 
shown on this map. 


ing question as between the Old 
World and the New.” 

The Adriatic controversy, which 
in its earlier stages had caused the 


temporary withdrawal of the 


The last, Ttalian delegates from the Peace 
the 


tacular seizure of Fiume for Italy 


Conference and later spec- 
by d’Annunzio, achieved another 


crisis in January, when Great 
Britain and France, acting with- 
out the United States, proposed a 
settlement which Italy accepted, but which Jugo-Slavia rejected. 
Then Britain and France served notice on the Jugo-Slavs that 
they must accept this or submit to seeing the Treaty of London 
of 1915 imposed, which meant their loss of all of Dalmatia. It 
was at this stage that President Wilson intervened, asking whether 
it was ‘‘the intention of the British and French governments in 
the future to dispose of the various questions pending in Europe 
and to communicate the results to the Government of the 
United States?’’ and reminding them that a proposed solution 
of the problem had been agreed upon by the British, French, 
and American governments in a memorandum of December 9. 


The World thus summarizes the ensuing correspondence: 


of Dalmatia, which is not 








20 


“In their reply of -January 23 the Allied Premiers disclaimed 
such intention, declaring every important point of the joint 
memorandum of December 9 remained untouched and that 
only two features had undergone alterations, and both of these 
to the advantage of Jugo-Slavia. 

“President Wilson replied to this February 10, declaring he 
could not accept the statement that the original memorandum 
had been left untouched, and the fact that Italy had rejected 
the proposal of December 9 and had accepted that of January 14 
was proof that Italy would receive ‘very positive advantage.’ 
That the agreement of January 14 ‘opens the way for Italian 
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substituted for aggression and political dictation. Without it, 
there is no security for any nation that conscientiously adheres 
to a non-militaristic policy.” 


As we have already said, most of the editorial comment that 
has reached us supports the President in this dispute. ‘‘He has 
served notice that if robbery is to be committed America will 
not be a party to it,”’ says the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.). 
“The consensus of opinion in London seems to be that the 
President is right, but that Great Britain and France are under 





control of Fiume’s foreign obligation to Italy and 
affairs. That the = find it difficult” to do 
agree me nt ‘partitions the right,”’. remarks the St. 
Albanian people among Louis P < 

three different Allied Pow- suis Post-Dispatch (Ind.). 
ers,’ while the original But there are other 
agreement preserved its editors who argue that, 


unity ‘in large measure.’ 
That the American Gov- 
ernment ‘feels that it can 
not sacrifice the principles 
for which it entered the 
war to gratify the im- 
proper ambitions of one of 
its associates, or to pur- 
chase a temporary appear- 
anee of calm in the Adri- 
atie at the price of a future 
world conflagration.’ 

“The note concludes by 
stating that if the maxi- 
mum concessions made in 
the memorandum of De- 
ecember 9 could not be 
aeeepted ‘the President 
desires to say that he must 
take under serious con- 
sideration the withdrawal 
of the Treaty with Ger- 
many and the agreement 
between the United States 
and France which are now 
before the Senate.’ 








even if his idea of how the 
Adriatic problem should be 
solved is correct, he has 
no authority to interfere 
in the name of the United 
States. And still others, 
like the editor of the Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind.), wonder 
“why the President chokes 
on Fiume when he was able 
to swallow Shantung.”’ 
The Boston 
(Ind. Rep.) 
President’s 


Transcript 
thinks the 
attitude that 
of a ‘“‘meddlesome Matty,” 
and deplores his ‘‘insults 
to a noble sister nation.” 
“Mr. Wilson, we think, 
is right in _ protesting 
against Italian plans and 
British and French adop- 
them, but he is 





tion of 





“The Allied Premiers 
replied, February 17, that 
there was ‘no foundation 
for the assumption’ that 
the new settlement in- 
volves ‘a capitulation to the Italian point of view as opposed to 
the Jugo-Slavs.’ The proposal of December 9 has fallen to the 
ground, because nobody now ‘desired consummation of the free 
state of Fiume.’ 

**President Wilson in his note of February 24 declared that 
he ‘feels that in the present circumstances he has no choice 
but to maintain the position he has taken all along.’”’ 


Copyrighted by the Star Company. 


In his note of February 24, however, he explained that he 
“would, of course, make no objection to a settlement mutually 
agreeable to Italy and Jugo-Slavia regarding their common 
frontier in the Fiume region, provided that such an agreement 
is not made on the basis of compensations elsewhere at the 
expense of nationals of a third Power.’ And he restated the 
principle on which he makes his stand as follows: 


“The President believes it to be the central principle fought 
for in the war that no government or group of governments 
has the right to dispose of the territory or to determine the 
political allegiance of any free people. The five great Powers, 
tho the Government of the United States constitutes one of 
them, have in his conviction no more right than had the Austrian 
Government to dispose of the free Jugo-Slavie peoples without 
the free consent and cooperation of those peoples. The Presi- 
dent’s position is that the Powers associated against Germany 
gave final and irrefutable proof of their sincerity in the war by 
writing into the Treaty of Versailles Article X. of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which constitutes an assurance that 
all the great Powers have done what they have compelled 
Germany to do—have foregone all territorial aggression and all 
interference with the free political self-determination of the 
peoples of the world. With this principle lived up to, permanent 
peace is secured and the supreme object of the recent conflict 
has been achieved. Justice and self-determination have been 


STIRRING THINGS UP. 


wrong when he tries to 
commit the United States 
to 
remarks the Chieago Tribune (Ind. Rep.); and the New York 
Tribune (Rep.) affirms that he ‘‘is still under that delusion 
of grandeur which leads him to believe he is the whole of our 


‘In threatening to keep this country out of the 


—Murphy in the New York American. 


European decisions,” 


Government.” 
League of Nations unless his program is adopted he is using 
the United States as a personal weapon,” asserts the Detroit 
Free Press (Ind.); and in The Review, an independent New 
York weekly, we read: 


“Mr. Wilson’s memorandum on the Dalmatian question 
chiefly raised the thought—Why of all outstanding issues is 
Italy’s claim unfit to be compromised? The very terms of the 
Peace Treaty are constantly being readjusted. Compromise 
is possible with Germany—nay, with the unspeakable Turk. 
Why should self-determination with all its ‘i’s’ dotted and ‘t’s’ 
crossed be reserved for Italy? Against Mr. Wilson’s oddly 
inflexible devotion to that principle of self-determination which 
elsewhere he has yielded, we have to set certain common-sense 
facts. Italy has suffered frightfully through the war. Her 
deaths and casualties were proportionately as great as England’s, 
her financial sacrifice far greater. 

*She sees England and France dividing Arabia and Africa 
under mandates. She receives only what would have been 
allotted her had she preserved neutrality. Perhaps Italy 
ought to be satisfied with the sense of duty done, but so long 
as France, England, Japan, and recently hostile Croatia and 
Dalmatia, get every hearing and every concession from the 
Supreme Council, while she gets none, Italy is going to be 
discontented. And an’alienated Italy means a crippled League 
of Nations. These are facts that should make Italy’s 
claim seem negotiable. They look more impressive than a 
tardy and vehement assertion of the pure dogma of self- 
determination.” 
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HE WANTS HER TO TAKE IIIM BACK, 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


Protected by George Matthew Adams 
“JF I WERE SURE HE HAD SOWED ALL HIS WILD OATS.’ 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


IN THE SPRING THE SOVIET’S FANCY LIGHTLY TURNS TO THOUGHTS OF LOVE. 


LENINE’S PUZZLING PEACE OFFER 


FEAR OF POISON-IVY concealed among the leaves of 
the olive-branch seems to affect our editors as they 
<- scrutinize the peace terms offered by Russia’s ‘‘Red”’ 
autocrat.’ ‘“‘Twenty times has Soviet Russia requested the re- 
sumption of political and trade relations with the United States, 
and has been twenty times ignored,”’ the Philadelphia Press tells 
us, but adds that “‘the twenty-first request comes, however, 
under greatly altered cireumstances.’’ Lincoln Eyre, the New 
York World’s correspondent in Russia, gives us an idea of these 
circumstances when he declares, after a ten weeks’ sojourn in 
Soviet Russia, that one basic convietion is: ‘‘Among the 
Russian people the period of destruction has reached its end, and 
the period of construction is at hand.’’ In an interview with 
Lenine, who shares the dictatorship of Russia with Trotzky, 
he quotes Lenine as saying that ‘the world must come to us for 
wheat, flax, platinum, and other minerals in the end, Bolshevism 
or no Bolshevism.” The overtures which Trotzky made to the 
United States were sent to other nations, great and small, 
couched in different terms by that military dictator, who 
declared to the correspondent that “‘notwithstanding the ‘Red’ 
Army’s sweeping victories, we are ready to make peace to-day 
as we have ever been.” 

Russia’s so-called peace proposals are received with con- 
siderable skepticism by a large portion of American newspapers, 
tho some would offer her a helping hand. Her amazing offer 
to eall a Constituent Assembly, to pay sixty per cent. of her 
foreign debt and pay arrears of interest, giving as a guaranty for 
the fulfilment of these promises valuable mining concessions, 
leads many papers to believe that the peace overtures are made 
in good faith, and if acted upon by this country will help to bring 
order out of chaos in Russia. Russia’s offer to call a Constitu- 
ent Assembly creates still greater surprize because of her claim, 
made in the New York Tribune, that “ the majority of Russian 
people are supporting the Soviet system,”’ which is something 
vastly different. To the newly arisen little states that have 


come out of the Russian ‘‘earthquake”’ independence is offered; 


to some of the great nations, the Paris correspondent of the 
New York Times cables, the offers are more tempting, and read 
something like this: 


“England hears tell of huge stocks of wheat, flax, and hides 
to be bought at bargain prices. 

“To France there comes the promise that the Soviets will 
reshoulder 14,000,000,000 francs of Czarist borrowing. 

“Japan gets a guaranty of the stoppage of revolutionary 
propaganda which is threatening to plunge her into chaos, and is 
dazzled by the offer of a ‘sphere of influence’ in Manchuria. 

“To disheartened Germany there is borne a whisper of trade 
cooperation and free access to sorely needed raw materials. 

‘*For America, there is a bait of rich concessions to add new 
billions to her wealth. 

** “All these things will I give thee,’ says the Bolshevik tempter, 
‘if only thou wilt recognize me.’”’ 

The Premiers of England, France, and Italy have decided in 
favor of complete commercial relations with Russia, without 
officially reeognizing Lenine, the dispatches say, and many 
newspapers believe that full diplomatic recognition will follow. 
The St. Louis Star predicts that this will be brought about as 
the result of economic necessity. Says The Star: 

“The Allies are not coming to love the Soviet. They are 
merely realizing, at last, that they have more need of relations 
with Russia than Russia has of relations with them. Russia is 
self-sustaining The rest of Europe is not. That is the key to 
the gradual change of front. Lenine is a bitter dose, who has 
to be swallowed.”’ 

The Star’s contemporary, The Post-Dispatch, believes that: 

“Reason has come to both camps. The reign of blood has 
ceased in Russia, because, having won complete political domina- 
tion, the Russian dictators see the necessity of economic rehabili- 
tation. They know they can not long survive the ravages of cold 
and hunger.”’ 

Political as well as economic relations between the rest of the 
world and Russia, which ‘‘is destined to play a large part in 
affairs under a democratic form of government,” is to be desired, 
declares the New York Mail, and it goes on: 

“Having definitely reached the conclusion that their efforts 
to reorganize Russia’s political life by pressure from outside 
have ended in complete failure, and having admitted that the 
economic rehabilitation of Russia is essential to the economic 
rehabilitation of the world, the logical course for the Allies now 
to pursue is to accept Russia’s offer and enter into negotiations 
with the Moscow Government.” 

In view of the unprecedented amount of Soviet Russian news 
now appearing in the press of the country, the following dispatch 
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from the Socialist New York Call's Washington correspondent is 
interesting: 


“The deluge of pro-Soviet ‘news’ now appearing in the metro- 
politan dailies is a diplomatic gas-attack as deliberate and in- 
sincere as the anti-Soviet hysteria which proceeded it during the 
past two years. 

“There is just one difference. The first attack was used to 
justify war against the Russian Republic and was composed of 
ninety-nine percent. lies. The present attack is intended to justify 
peace with Russia and is composed of sixty per cent. truth. 

**President Wilson and the Allies declared they would never 
make peace with the present 


AN APPOINTMENT THAT DEFIES 
TRADITION 


R. COLBY IS A DECIDED DEMOCRAT, “‘but he 

only decided lately,’’ remarks an observant editor, 

and apparently that is what is stirring up all the 

rumpus about his appointment as Secretary of State. The 
New York World (Ind. Dem.) and other papers tell us that the 
appointment caused almost as much excitement in Washington 
as the resignation of his. predecessor, Mr. Lansing, and The 
World says editorially that ‘‘ there 





régime in. Russia. And_ they 
won’t. They-will first destroy it 
—in the newspapers. With head- 
lines, cartoons, editorials, and 
special articles they will wipe it 
from the face of the earth.” 
Storm-signals were quickly run 
up by many newspapers through- 
out the country when the news 
that Russia had made overtures 
to this country was dissemi- 
nated. Officially the State De- 
partment will not even consider 
the note, it declares, as it con- 
siders it nothing more nor less 
than more “‘Red” propaganda. 
Many editorial writers see in the 
overture to this country a plot 
by Lenine. Frank H. Simonds, 
in the New York Tribune, says: 
“No one need now expect that, 
whatever the terms actually 
signed, the Russian Bolsheviki 
will change their feelings of hatred 
and resentment toward the West- 
ern nations. Their view that they 
have compelled France, Britain, 
and the United States to recognize 
them will not be inaccurate.” 
The most vitriolic attack upon 
the Soviet régime which we have 
seen, and the most urgent advice Copyrighted by Keystone View Company 
against accepting the peace over- 
tures made by Russia, are con- 
tained in the Providence Jour- 


‘ becomes a Democratic 
nal, which declares: 








THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. a 
Bainbridge Colby, who has held office as a Republican, and 
who was one of the founders of the Progressive party, now 
leader as 
Wilson’s Cabinet. 


party 


could be no more complete de- 
fiance of custom and precedent”’ 
than the selection of Mr. Colby. 
That the appointment does not 
create the wildest enthusiasm 
among either Republicans or 
Democrats is indicated by many 
party papers. Says the Phila- 
delphia Jnquirer (Rep.): 


‘““Many a guess has been 
hazarded as to the motives which 
President Wilson had in mind 
when he selected Bainbridge 
Colby as Secretary of State. 


Colby was a lifelong Republican 
until 1912, when he bolted with 


Roosevelt. He was a_ fierce 
Roosevelt Progressive until four 
years ago, when he refused to 


follow his leader into the Hughes 
camp and entered energetically 
into the campaign for Wilson. 
Whether he considers himself a 
Democrat or a Progressive to-day 
no one can say with certainty, 
and perhaps he is not alto- 
gether sure himself. But he has 
been a sturdy supporter of Wil- 
son, and that is quite enough 
for the President.” 


Mr. Colby’s 
looked upon as ‘‘an experiment”’; 


appointment is 


“diplomatic error’; a ‘“‘re- 


ward for campaigning”; and an 


attempt to secure some one 


head of President ee ‘ : oie 
whose mind will more willingly 


go along’ with the President’s 








“The Soviet scheme of things is 
@ menace as real and insidious as 
the German menace ever was, and the business of our Govern- 
ment is to strive with all its might against its vicious pretensions. 

“The Soviet leaders are aiming a deadly blow at the civilization 
of the world. These thugs and assassins are thugs and assassins 
still. With criminals of their type we can have nothing formally 
to do.” 


More tempered are the views of the El Paso Times, which 
thinks ‘Allied policy, or lack of policy, toward Russia has been 
a sad mixture of blunders and lack of vision.” Now that a 
Russo-German alliance is ‘‘an ever-looming menace,” the Allied 
statesmen have agreed that something must be done, declares 
this paper, and concludes: 


“‘No one is enthusiastic about recognizing Lenine and Trotzky. 
But Lenine and Trotzky are in the saddle. There is no use 
denying the fact. 

*‘Some persons have taken the attitude that Bolshevism is a 
contagious disease born of warped intellects, and have urged 
that it be isolated lest it become epidemic. A more recent 
opinion, however, is that it is a malady best combated by letting 
in light and air. 

‘But whatever it is, it isa matter that concerns Russia, and 
the world is slowly getting around to the commonsense view 
that Russia should be permitted to work out her own destiny.” 


by some newspapers, while the 
Baltimore American (Rep.) believes Mr. Colby’s record on the 
Shipping Board, where he served for two years, is ‘‘an excellent 
recommendation for wider services to the country.’’ As to his 
inexperience, it is pointed out by one of his defenders that 
Richard Olney and Elihu Root had had little diplomatic ex- 
perience when they were appointed to the same office. All 
agree that the position will be a difficult one, and while one 
or two papers wonder if the President has ‘‘caught a Tatar,” 
many others profess to believe that the appointee is expected 
to be a “rubber stamp.” In this connection the Providence 
Journal (Ind.) claims that ‘‘Mr. 
since he entered the Presidency, for men of the rubber-stamp 
order, and so he is only running true to form when he makes 
this choice of a successor to Mr. Lansing.”’ A flat denial of this 
conclusion is made by the St. Louis Star (Ind.), which declares that 
in appointing Mr. Colby the President ‘‘has set a precedent of 
permitting big jobs to seek big men, rather than turning big jobs 
over to little men who seek them,” and the Pittsburg Sun (Dem.) 
says the appointment was made because ‘‘the President was 
actuated by a desire to obtain the cooperation of an able man 
unqualifiedly in sympathy with his international policies.” 


Wilson has searched, ever 
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“WELL! ‘' “WELL!!". “ WELLI!!”’ 


—Sykes in the Philade}phia Evening Public Ledger 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


CARTOONISTS WELCOME MR. COLBY TO PUBLIC LIFE. 


That the whole country, particularly the Washington news- 
paper correspondents, political leaders, and Senators and Con- 
gressmen alike of both parties, were surprized by the President's 
decision is reflected in both news dispatches and editorials. At 
present the tenor of practically all editorials reaching this office 
is critical, altho many of the papers remind us that “only time will 
tell,’ and political leaders admit that the privilege of selecting 
the Secretary of State ‘“‘is exclusively the President’s.”’ The 
New York Sun (Ind.), for instance, is sure that Mr. Colby is 
‘‘temperamentally unsuited” for the position; the Springfield 
Union (Rep.) thinks the President ‘‘moves in mysterious ways 
his wonders to perform,” and the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
after asserting that he has ‘‘no special qualifications’ for the 
office, declares that ‘‘if there was any political reason for choos- 
ing Mr. Colby, it was not a wise one.’ ‘‘Mr. Colby has been 
too strong a supporter of the League of Nations to be approved 


by its opponents,” declares the Independent Newark News. 
“Under the circumstances,” thinks the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.), “‘it must appear that the President is making an a’ppeal 
to the Roosevelt element of the party for help in the coming 
election.””. The New York Globe (Rep.) believes that in this 
man who has been an ‘‘enthusiastic and regular Republican, 
Bull-Mooser, and Democrat—all in five years,”’ the President 
has secured a Secretary of State of unusual *‘mental agility.” 
The Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.) says Mr. Colby ‘“‘appears to 
have been born with a progressive brain and an independent 
tongue.”” “His ability is beyond question, his Americanism 
sturdy and uncompromising,” declares the New York Mail 
(Ind.), and it adds that ‘“‘the best wish we can offer him 
is that he may have the opportunity to use the qualities 
which he possesses, and which are greatly needed in the 


Administration.” 





. fam 
TOPICS 

Now we know why Cosionel House kept so quiet.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Ir prohibition has emptied the jails, fill "em with profiteers.—Detroit 
Journal. 

THE slogan of borrowing European nations is, **See America First.” 
New York Evening Mail. 

Russian Bolshevism in this country is a “going concern,” starting 
from Ellis Island.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

Ir Holland interns Wilhelm on an island we may have a new Wild 
Man of Borneo.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Ir that pack of wolves which invaded Duluth isn’t careful, some enter- 
prising profiteer will get it.—Columbia Record. 

Ir that rocket ever reaches the moon it will probably find H.C. L. toying 
with the green cheese.--Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

Ir is proposed to have Congress pass upon the disability of the President, 
but who will pass upon the disability of Congress’?—Atnorville Sentinel. 

THAT association of Germans formed to pray for the ex-Kaiser is cer- 
tainly submitting the power of prayer to the acid test.—Columbia Record. 

THERE is one bright spot in Lucy Page Gaston's candidacy for President 
on an anti-tobacco platform. She won't hand out any campaign cigars. 

-Detroit Journal. 

HAVING been last to get in the war, the Senate seems to be determined 
also to be last in peace and last in the hearts of its countrymen.— Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 

WE are glad to learn that the former Emperor Charles is not financially 
embarrassed. This is one European source from which we need not expect 
a touch.—Denver Rocky Mountain News 

A NEw York Official comments on the desirability of elastic prices. All 
prices seem to be fairly elastic, judging from the terrific amount of stretch- 
ing they are standing.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

In democratic countries like England strong objection is voiced to the 
King saying “‘my’’ governmunt. Perhaps it would meet the difficulty if 
they changed his title from King to President.—Kansas City Times. 


IN BRIEF 


“PRICES Soar.’’—Head-line So are we Columbia (S. C.) Record 

Go on; go ahead, Mr. Burleson, and call a cabinet meeting!——Detroit 
News. 

Mexico has had fifty-nine revolutions in sixty-three years, and needs 
another.—Philadelphia Press. 

Mr. Coisy might keep in mind the place where he hung his hat when he 
went in.—Lillle Rock Arkansas Gazette. 

ALL that a poor boy has to do to become famous nowadays is to remain 
on the farm.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

We doubt if the heart of the world is broken, but we are not sure that 
it’s head isn’t cracked.—Columbia Record. 

MAKING Constantinople safe for the Turk is one of the proudest results 
of Christian Europe's war.—Springjield Republican 

Wr can't much blame Hoover for refusing to declare that he’s a Demo- 
crat until he finds out just what a Democrat is.—Cvolumbia Record. 

POLAND is about to institute a senate. Can't the new republics learn 
anything from the mistakes of the old ones?—Terre Haute Tribune 

GERMANY is reported rushing preparations for the trial of war-criminals, 
which may indicate that the medals will soon be ready.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

It cost Isabella $7,000 to discover America, and nobody knows how 
much it cost the ex-Kaiser, but in both instances it was worth the money. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

JuDGING from what we read in the papers, neither of the aspirants in the 
recent Michigan Senatorial race was particularly interested in the salary 
involved.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

Ir THE LITERARY D1Gest chose the four words most frequently printed 
in the newspapers of the United States and Canada in the last three months 
they would be: “Pay the teachers more.’’—Saskatoon Star. 

THE action of the New Jersey legislature in passing a bill to legalize 
the manufacture of beverages containing 3.50 per cent. alcohol may be 
the work of press-agents anxious to further the construction of bridges 
over the Delaware and Hudson.—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 



































LABOR AWAKENING IN JAPAN 


EBIRTH OF NATIONS in Europe as a result of the 
world-war is finding a sequel in the new order of political 

ideas in the Far East. The slogan, ‘‘Make the world 

safe for democracy,” reached particularly responsive ears in 
Japan, where the most important of modern movements is the 
drive for universal manhood suffrage. This fight will last for 
five years, in the opinion of various Japanese informants, and 
will be won by the mass of the people, who, it is said, are forming 
their most strategic unit through the coalescence of the labor 
The most enlightened and influential labor organ- 
ization in Japan, where such bodies are a novelty, is the Yuai-kai, 


forces. 


which is the first labor-association to include universal manhood 
suffrage in its platform. 
Japan Chronicle notes, dates back no further than August, 
1912, when it was organized by Mr. Suzuki Bunji, a bachelor 
of law of the Tokyo Imperial University. Then the Yuai-kai 
had thirty workers, while to-day it beasts a membership of 
thirty-five thousand, which is scattered all over the country and 
includes both sexes and all sorts of occupations. 


The Yuai-kai’s existence, as the Kobe 


In giving an 
account of the Yuai-kai one of its former councilors, Professor 
Kitazawa, writes: 


“The society has nothing -to do with Socialism, Syndicalism, 
Bolshevism, or any otherism. It is an independent body having 
no leanings on any political party. A branch may be estab- 
lished wherever there are thirty or more workers belonging to 
the society. On the members a monthly fee of fifteen sen 
(7% eents) each is levied, of which five sen is kept for the 
use of the branches, while the balance of ten sen is forwarded 
to the Tokyo headquarters to cover the latter’s expenses and 
those relating to the magazine, ete. In this way, the head- 
quarters are furnished with a sum of about 2,500 yen ($1,250) 
a month, the membership above mentioned including two bodies 
in Yokohama and Kobe, which are financially independent.”’ 


The Japan Chronicle goes on to relate that of the seven man- 


aging directors five are bachelors of law or of engineering who 
are graduates of the Imperial University. 
to have a self-governing body of workers, we are told, but it was 


An attempt was made 











“JAPAN’S SAM GOMPERS.” 


Mr. Suzuki. founder of Japan’s greatest labor-union, having a mem- 
bership of 35.000 of both sexes and all occupations. In 1912 the 
organization consisted of only thirty workers. 











found necessary to recruit the brains of the association from 


among the intellectual class. Prior to its last general meeting 


in August of last year the platform of the 
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SOMETHING UNHEARD OF IN JAPAN. 








Strikers presenting their demands to Commandant Oka, of the government arsenal at Tokyo. 
Five years ago they would hardly have dared even to look at him. 


society was vague and commonplace, in the 
judgment of The Japan Chronicle, but— 


‘At the last general meeting the aims 
of the association became more defined 
and its attitude more militant. Its name 
was changed from the plain Yuai-kai 
(Friendly Society) into the more ambi- 
tious Dai Nihon Rodo Sodomei Yuai-kai 
(the Yuai-kai, a General Federation of 
Labor in Great Japan)—a misnomer 
which may yet be pardonable in a labor 
association of the Yuai-kai’s standing, 
considering that there are several similar 
associations with a membership of only 
two thousand or so and yet calling them- 
selves by such high-sounding names as 
the Japan Labor-Union and the like. In 
place of the autocracy of the president, 
the management of the association was 
placed in the hands of a board of directors 
and it was resolved that branches should 
be organized in future with reference to 
workers of the same trade rather than 
of the same locality. Even prior to this 
the association had included an _ iron- 
workers’ section and another of seamen. 
But the decision was intended to give an 
impetus to the already existing tendency 
to a radiation of the association into vari- 
ous craft unions. It was further decided 








that the membership of the association 
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might include brain=workers as well as manual workers, it evi- 
dently being the aim of the authorities of the organization to 
muster under its banner associations of authors, journalists, 
teachers, policemen, and other salaried men over and above its 
present rank and file composed of more sturdy and sinewy 
workers. Another resolution was that the association might 
cooperate with other labor organizations whose objects. were not 
incompatible with its own. It is a well-known fact that the 
Yuai-kai has since entered into close alliance with the Shinyu-kai 
(a Tokyo printers’ association) and others in their strenuous 
protest against the government’s attitude with reference to the 
Washington Labor Conference. It was further decided that the 
women’s section should become a separate entity, that a miners’ 
section be established, that detached stations of the headquarters 
be established in Manchuria and Kyushu, that the seamen’s 
section be placed on a semi-independent footing, and so on.” 


The general platform adopted by the Yuai-kai is described 
by Mr. Sakai, a well-known Socialist leader, as most advanced 
for an ordinary labor association, tho no mention is yet made 
of the nationalization of industries or joint management of 
industries by capital and labor. He considers universal man- 
hood suffrage the most significant plank of the platform and 
hopes the suffrage movement is to find a valuable ally in the 
Yuai-kai. In the manifesto adopted on the same occasion 
when the aims of the organization were registered, remarks The 
Japan Chronicle, it was emphasized that the workers are persons 
and not machines, and that “‘for the development of person- 
alities and the personification of the society they demand a 
social organization in which a complete education is insured to 
producers, security of living, and power of control over their 
own conditions and circumstances, and that they are prepared 
to fight like martyrs so that the workers in Japan may also live 
in the spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations and its 
labor regulations, and peace, liberty, and equality may reign 
on the earth.” The platform of the Yuai-kai as defined at the 
general meeting reads as follows: 

1. Establishmentof the principle'that labor is not merchandise. 
2. Free and unmolested organization of labor-unions. 

3. Abolition of infant labor (under fourteen). 

4. Establishment of a minimum wage-system. 


5. Equal wages for males 
and females alike for work of 
the same quality. 

6. One day’s rest in a 
week. 

7. An eight - hour 
(forty-eight-hour week). 

8. Abolition of work at 
night. 

9. Appointment of special 
inspectors over female labor. 

10. Enactment of a labor- 
insurance law. 

11. Enactment of an arbi- 
tration law respecting labor 
disputes. 

12. Arrangements for pre- 
vention of unemployment. 

13. Equal treatment of 
native and alien labor. 

14. Improvement of work- 
ers’ dwellings at public ex- 
pense. 

15. Establishment of a la- 
bor-indemnity system. 

16. Improvement of 
sidiary work. 

17. Abolition of 
work. 

18. Universal suffrage. 

19. Amendment of 
Peace Police Law. 

20. Democratization of the 
educational system. 


day 


sub- 


contract 


the 


ascribing too 
great Mr. 
Suzuki, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Yuai-kai, is heard 
tho it is 


Criticism 
conservatism to 


in some quarters, 
agreed that he is a man of 
indefatigable energy and great 
observers 


eloquence. Some 


divide the Yuai-kai into two 
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WHO'S AFRAID? 





Union-workers parade before Police Headquarters in Tokyo to show their independence. 
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A WOMAN LABOR-LEADER. 


Miss Tsuchino Nomura, who has 
long been “‘a voice crying in the 
wilderness’’ for higher pay and 
a higher living standard for 
Japan's factory-girls. 

















elements, one of which is ex- 


tremely progressive, and the 
other so conservative that it is 
willing to join hands with Baron 
Shibusawa in the cause of capital 
andlabor. Mr. Suzuki is classed 
with the latter element in the 
Socialist Rodo Undo 


Movement), which remarks: 


(Labor 


“Mr. Suzuki knows nothing 
of Socialism, Nihilism, Syndical- 
ism, or Gild Socialism, but to 
echo unfavorable criticism there- 
of. This accounts for his popu- 
larity with workers, for even now 
many workers hate Socialism as 
much as the Government and 
capitalists do. Mr. Suzuki's 
merit consists in his endeavor to 
harmonize capital and labor by 
means of a union of workers. 
He did his best to unite the 
workers, and the authorities and 
capitalists supported his effort, 
as they thought it a capital 
preventive against Socialism. A 
certain American Unitarian mis- 
sionary also approved of his work 
so far that he made it one of the 
operations of the mission, pay- 
ing him a monthly salary of one 
hundred yen orso. Thus, his ac- 
tivities in those days may be de- 
scribed as those of a capitalistic 
labor-agitator.” 
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CANADA’S VOICE IN THE LEAGUE 


ER MASTER’S VOICE is Canada’s own, and not the 
voice of the British Empire, say a host of Canadian 
editors who resent the inference of some American 

legislators and newspapers that Canada either should or would 
be merely a “‘dummy director’ in the League of Nations voting 
Britain’s will. 
posed Lenroot reservation to the Peace Treaty in the American 


Canadian ire is especially kindled by the pro- 


Senate, which provides that ‘“‘the United States assumes no 
responsibility to be bound by any election or finding by the 
assembly of the League of Nations in which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of the 


accept or be a party to the acceptance of the first part of the 
Lenroot reservation, either in its original or modified form. 
Canada can not and will not assent to any impairment of her 
status or voting rights under the Treaty. . .. Canada has 
made her position perfectly clear to the proper authorities in 
London, and she has asked them to make her position clear to 
the authorities in Washington. We have done this in the 
interests of good understanding between the United States and 
Canada.” 

That the protests forwarded by the Dominion Cabinet to 
Great Britain have not been without effect, say Ottawa corre- 
spondents, is evident from the fact that in his speech opening 
the Parliament the Governor-General, the Duke of Devonshire, 
exprest satisfaction that ‘‘the status of Canada as a member of 
The Winnipeg 
Manitoba Free Press notes that many United States journals 


the League of Nations has been definitely fixt.” 





Empire in the aggregate have cast more than one vote.” This 
reservation strikes directly at Canada, declares the Toronto 
Globe, which holds that if it is : 
adopted it will be an intimation 

that the United States “desires 

that Canada shall be denied { waar! | 
membership in the League of | sravour aw | 


Nations and shall be regarded in 4 ane 5 
all international relations as a de- aa 3 

pendent colony of Great Britain, 
for whom the Motherland alone 
has authority to speak and to 
” and The Globe adds: 


“Canadians refuse to be put 
in this humiliating position. 
The people of the Dominion have 
earned by their sacrifices the 
right to take part in the settle- ae 
ment of the terms of peace and 
in the deliberations of the League 
of Nations created to enforce the 
conclusions arrived at and pre- 
vent future wars. There are 
more Canadians than Americans 
lying in the cemeteries behind 
the battle-front in France and 
Flanders. The United States 


negotiate, 








and public men have ‘‘shown 
themselves restive under the 
war ion } charge that the Senatorial at- 


titude embodied in the Lenroot 
reservation is an insult and a slap 
in the face to Canada.” They 
have been voluble in explaining 
that there is no such purpose in 
the minds of Mr. 


his associates, 






Lenroot and 

The Free 
Press maintains that the resolu- 
itself is 


but 


tion a conclusive fact 
and means that Great Britain, 
a Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
C land, South Africa, and India 
a “are to have but one vote in 
the League of Nations—that is, 
Under . such 


= circumstances that membership 


one membership.” 


would rightly be held by Great 
‘all the British 
automati- 





Britain, and so 


dominions would be 








has more than twelve times the 
population of the Dominion, yet 
in Canada more families mourn 
their glorious dead than in the 
United States. We shall not break faith with them, nor 
will the men who drafted the Treaty of Versailles, no matter 
what the Senate of the United States may say in derogation of 
Canada’s claims to national status in the League. The British 
dominions, however, could have no valid objection to increased 
representation of the United States in the League Assembly. 
Such an arrangement would not deprive them of the recognition 
which they claim.” 


WHAT DO 


As an official statement of the Canadian position, we have the 
words of the Honorable N. W. Rowell, president of the Privy 
Couneil, who, during the absence of the Prime Minister, is Acting 
Seeretary of State for External Affairs. 
the Canadian press report him as saying that Canada 
not and will not consent to any impairment of her status and 
Therefore, when final action 


In a speech at Ottawa 
“can 


voting righ{s under the Treaty. 
on the Treaty is taken by the Government of the United States, 
if the ratification ean only become effective on Canada’s assent 
thereto, the ratification can not go into effect so far as Canada 
is concerned, as Canada will not give that assent.’”’ Mr. Rowell 
is quoted as saying further: 

“We fully recognize the right of the United States to lay down 
the conditions upon which she is willing to ratify the Treaty 
and enter the League of Nations; but if one of the conditions 
imposed is that Canada and the other dominions shall be denied 
their status and voting rights as members of the League, the 
United States will recognize that it is equally the right of Canada 
to oppose the acceptance of such a condition. Conditions in Eu- 


rope and the Near East make a final direction as to what nations 
shall compose the League a matter of the most supreme impor- 
tance. . . . Our position is that under no conditions will Canada 


CANADIANS 


Free Press Evening Bulletin (Winnipeg). 


eally expelled from the League; 


THINK ABOUT IT? no vote, no membership,” and 


The Free Press proceeds: 


“‘Apology is made for the United States Senators on the seore 
that they do not understand the relationship existing between 
Great Britain and the self-governing dominions. That there 
is a vast amount of ignorance on this subject at Washington 
is apparent. One Senator seriously argued that if the British 
Empire had six votes in the League of Nations the United States 
ought to have forty-eight—one for each of the individual States 
of the Union. But that was months ago. Senators who under- 
take to deal with international questions involving the rights 
of other nations ought surely after six months of discussion, 
to know the elementary facts that ought to determine decisions. 
They ought to know that Canada’s actual status in the world 
is that of a nation quite free from external control. Yet they 
persist in their demand that Canada—a kindred nation, their 
nearest neighbor and their best customer—should be degraded 
and put lower in the seale of countries than the half-caste, 
greaser republics of the West Indies and Central America, 
which are mostly, in point of fact, political and commercial 
dependencies of the United States. 

**There are, of course, Americans who are thoroughly informed 
and who have raised their voices in an attempt to prevent 
persistence in a policy which is bound to have a most detri- 
menial effect upon the relations between the two countries.” 


The Saskatoon Daily Star declares that: 


‘Reasonable reservations the British people and the Canadian 
people will accept to hasten the coming of peace throughout the 
world and to secure the additional strength the United States 
ean give to the League of Nations, but if American ratification 
of the Peace Treaty. is contingent upon the betrayal of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, nations that were 
in the war two years before the United States entered it, then 
the price is too great to be considered,” 
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A “SOVIET” CONFESSION 


HE BLESSINGS OF SOVIET RULE are so winning 

that the Bolshevik newspapers are now announcing 

with a great blare of trumpets that the ‘‘essential’’ 
struggle of the past year for the ‘‘conquest of the peasantry” 
has been successful. The story of the conversion of the Franks 
to Christianity by the simple method of giving each one his 
choice between baptism and decapitation has been frequently 
suggested by the accounts that have come out of Russia of the 
forcible conversions to Bolshevism that have been going on. 
Now, it seems, the peasantry are This is the first 
admission the Bolsheviki have made that the Russian people 
have hitherto been against them. Some even doubt if they are 
converted now, and the Soviet claim that they are is taken as 


“converted.” 


part of the grand camouflage by which Lenine is trying to per- 
suade the Allied governments to make peace. 
delegate of a Russian trade-union named Jandarmow is re- 


An escaped 


ported as saying that the Bolsheviki are ‘‘endeavoring to obtain 
temporary help from Allied capitalists on the plea of desiring 
peace, whereas what they really desire is to build up their armies 
to the point where they can wage war against the Allies with the 
Allies’ own money.”” However reliable this statement may be, 
we have a testimony of the Moscow IJzvestya on the fact that 
it is only now that the Soviet Government, which has been 
fighting the Cadets and the Mensheviki during the past year is 
able to announce the ‘‘end of the struggle.”’ IJzvestya’s survey 
of the year’s effort to whip all the Russian people into the line, 
where they were already supposed to be willingly ranked, is 
considered so full of enlightenment that the official organ of 
the Russian Soviet Government (printed here), Soviet Russia, 
publishes it for the instruction of American readers. That the 
peasantry has for the most part made its final choice between 
the kulaks (the rich peasants) and the proletariat, and has 
resolutely taken its stand by the side of the proletariat, is proved 
by many bits of evidence, according to Jzvestya, which adds: 


“The party of the Mensheviki and Social revolutionists— 
precisely those parties, in other words, who represent the petit 
bourgeois illusions of our middle peasantry, as to the possibility 
of avoiding a conflict, of attaining our goal without the waging 
of war—have changed their views and decided to join the side 
of the proletariat, and are now preaching war against Denikin, 
Kolehak, and Yudenich. This is the surest indication of the 
fact that the petty bourgeoisie and the middle peasantry are 
on our side. But a year or a year and a half ago the peasantry 
of the governments of Perm and Viatka, as well as in a portion 
of western Siberia, was on the side of Kolchak. Now the atti- 
tude of the peasants in all these districts has shifted absolutely 
in our favor. While in the previous year the peasants in the 
districts occupied by Kolchak were eagerly awaiting the ‘Red’ 
army, while in the districts occupied by us they were eagerly 
waiting for Kolchak, their hopes in all these places are now 
pinned to us alone. The civil war which we have been waging this 
year knows no parallel in history. There have been civil wars 
in North America, in revolutionary France during the great 
French Revolution, but only in a country so purely agricultural 
as Russia were the conditions such as to make it necessary for 
each of the belligerents to inaugurate compulsory enlistment 
of the neutral masses of the peasantry. But now the whole 
peasantry has voluntarily joined our ranks; it stands with 
serried ranks behind us, and this is the best indication that we 
are approaching the end of the civil war.” 


That the proletariat also stands as one man behind the Soviet 
Russian Government is plain from the results of the “ Party 
Weeks”’ that have been held all over Russia in the view of this 
Moscow journal, which proceeds: 


‘* In the course of the last half year there has been a complete 
shift in our favor among the peasantry and the proletariat, and 
we may therefore maintain that we are at the end of the civil 
war. There is no doubt that the White Guards are losing the 
social foundation under their feet, on which they were intending 
to build up their future. It is now sufficient if we can deliver 
a severe blow to Denikin, so as to destroy his army completely.” 


GERMANS WELCOME IN SOUTH AMERICA 


ERMANS ARE WELCOME in South America because 
they are needed in the upbuilding of its vast states, 
notably Argentina and Brazil, but there-are certain 

important conditions attached to this welcome. Every oppor- 
tunity is allowed the Germans for full and free individual de- 
velopment, but there must be no upbuilding of a German state 
in any section of the country where they settle. This is the 
present attitude of the South-American republics, according to 
a Rio de Janeiro correspondent of the Paris Temps, who relates 
that the Germans and the Austrians are flocking to South 
America in droves, especially to Argentina. Every ship from 
Holland arriving at Rio de la Plata brings at least three hundred 
German immigrants, who are not of the lower order, but of the 
aristocracy and of the middle class. There ere many former 
officers and civil engineers, accompanied by ‘their families, who 
have sufficient personal capital to set themselves up in some 
agricultural or industrial enterprise. Also among the arrivals 
are men sent to study the lie of the land for the development of 
great German industrial activities. It would seem, says this 
informant, now the German colonies are no more, as if all the 
directed toward South 


energy of Germany were 


and the present number of incoming Germans and 


expansive 
America; 
Austrians is only the vanguard of the army yet to appear. 
These families will be settled in the region verging on the southern 
boundary of Brazil or in the Patagonian territory of Neuquen, 
We read then: 


‘While the preference of German and Austrian expatriates 
for South America is appreciated because they are industrious 
and well drilled as a people—in fact, perhaps, too well drilled— 
the South-American governments are not blind to the possible 
political consequences of a great influx of German nationals 
which will concentrate in particular sections. The revelations of 
states within the state, such as were shown in war-time by the 
nuclei of Germans in parts of the United States and of Canada, 
the known fact that the German element in South Brazil is even 
less assimilable in the midst of a Latin race—in a word, the lessons 
learned in the war, have put the governments of South America 
on their guard against the eventual dangers of this invasion at 
present so purely peaceful and industrious. The problem has 
not been neglected in conferences held by Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Paraguay on common measures of safety 
necessary not only against undesirable Russian Bolsheviki, 
Turks, and others, who have caused much trouble in the past at 
Buenos Aires, but also with reference to all foreign settlers.”’ 


which borders on Chile. 





At the same time the vital question is the very settling of these 
vast lands, the T'emps correspondent proceeds, and their govern- 
ments must of necessity invite and welcome foreign labor. Even 
now Argentina is in rivalry with Brazil for German immigrants, 
and has actually invited to Argentinian soil German settlers already 
in the southern states of Brazil, and we are further told that— 


‘Tt is possible that these settlers may respond to Argentina’s 
proposal because of certain measures adopted by the Brazilian 
Government. One of these provides that German schools which 
were closed during the war may be opened only on condition 
that there be taught in them the Portuguese language and the 
history and geography of Brazil. 

‘Experience has shown the Brazilians that they can no longer 
permit on their native soil such wholly German cities as Blu- 
menau, Joinville, and others in the state of Santa Catharina. 
The municipal administration in these places was exclusively 
German and the pupils in the schools were totally ignorant 
of the language of the country and were growing up com- 
pletely immersed in purely German thought and ideas. Brazil 
has no wish to turn aside German immigration, which is a 
live asset to her, but at the same time she refuses to permit 


. such a foreign entity, unassimilated and always growing more 


powerful, to become a peril to the Brazilian nation. Moreover, 
the Argentine press warn the republics of La Plata against 
the same danger. Thus South America takes its precautions 
against the new German waves of migration which follow upon 
the defeat and poverty of Germany; but which, with the 
recovery of Germany, might menace these republics beyond the 
sea with the same redoubtable problems of before the war.” 
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Jilustrations hy courtesy of ** Popular Mechanies."' 


HOW [fT WOULD LOOK. 
HE PRESS NOTICES about shoot- 
ing a rocket to the moon, or perhaps 
even to the planet Mars, are imaginative 

flights based on the really remarkable invention, by 

a Massachusetts scientist, of a new type of repeating 

rocket, capable of an initial speed eight times as great as any 

other yet devised and of renewing the impulse as often as desired, 
by supplementary explosions. Theoretically, these may be so 
arranged as to earry the rocket past the neutral point where the 
gravitational fields of earth and moon balance, in which case 
it would fall toward our satellite. As the inventor’s plan in- 
volves the exploration of space by his rocket, which is to carry 
recording devices of various kinds and return to earth with its 
gathered information, it is difficult to see why he should care to 
have his data buried on our dead celestial neighbor. Says the 
writer of a descriptive illustrated article in Popular Mechanics 
(Chicago, March): 


*“Whether or not the time will ever come when man ean travel 
as far straight up as he may go horizontally in a day’s journey, 
is a question that has now become immaterial. All of the facets 
a traveler in that strange direction could gather have become 
suddenly available. The instruments for recording these facts 
may be sent up to the very point where air dissolves in space. 
They may go even farther than that, farther than the influence 
of gravitation extends, if there were any way of getting them 
back. 

“The instrument by which this wonder is to be accomplished 
is nothing more mysterious than a rocket; a rocket scientifically 
designed, of course, extraordinarily efficient mechanically, but 
still intimately related to the familiar paper cartridge that 
swishes its cometlike tail of sparks through the night air of 
Independence day. Upon this simple mechanism, Prof. Robert 
H. Goddard, of Clark College, Worcester, Mass., has turned the 
engineering care that might be devoted to the design of a steam- 
turbine. = 

“Working under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and conducting his experiments at Mount Wilson Observatory, 
in California, he has fitted a steel combustion chamber with a 
mathematically computed form of discharge-nozle that has 
produced extraordinary results. When the powder charge is 
ignited, the discharge gases issue from this special nozle at the 
tremendous velocity of nearly eight thousand feet a second, the 
highest speed ever attained by any tangible thing. With this 
performance goes a record, regarding the rocket as a heat- 
engine, of 64 per cent. efficiency, a figure yet to be attained by 


ROCKETS TO EXPLORE 


any power-engine. 
gases at only one thousand feet a second, and its efficiency is not over 2 per cent. 
“To design so remarkable a machine is in itself a noteworthy accomplish- 
But the really startling feature of the new rocket is still more ingenious. 
The perfected instrument will be a repeating rocket. 
powder-charges that will explode in relay, each ignited in turn just as the pre- 
ceeding charge is exhausted. 
reach is found by simply adding the altitudes to which each charge will carry 
it from the point of the explosion. 
Figuring a fixt weight of one pound for the recording instruments carried, 
it is ealeulated that an initial weight of only 3.6 pounds, including rocket- 
shell and charges, will lift the whole equipment to a height of practi- 
cally 35 miles; 5.1 
pounds, 115 miles; 
nearly 438 miles. 








(a 


SPACE 


The ordinary ship-rocket, used for signaling, discharges its 


It will contain a series of 


Then the height which the whole machine can 


There is no guesswork about this computa- 


pounds would carry it up over 70 miles; 6.4 
9.8 pounds, over 230 miles; and 12.3 pounds, 


““While these distances may not seem.extraordinary as com- 
pared with the surface and mass of the earth, it must be 
remembered that the atmosphere itself ceases to exist 
some two hundred miles up. Of course, the ocean of 
air has no definite surface; it merely becomes more 

and more attenuated until it disappears alto- 
gether in the mystery of space. It is appar- 
ent that one of the neW rockets, weighing less 
than ten pounds with its recording equipment, 
will be able to explore the atmosphere to its 
extreme limits, while a 12-pound rocket will 
go far beyond, out into the ether. The 230- 
mile altitude is reached in less than six and 
one-half minutes, a speed of over thirty-five 
miles a minute. 

“There appears no scientific reason why any definite limit 
should be set on the possible range of such a mechanism. So 
far as figures go, it is already computed that a repeating rocket 
with an initial weight of 1,274 pounds would actually pass 
beyond the influence of earth’s gravitation, whence it would 
journey on by its own momentum until it came within the 
influence’of. some other body. Aimed at the dark side of the 
moon, and provided with a heavy charge of flash-powder whose 
explosion could be observed through powerful telescopes, it 
might even serve to establish earth’s first contact with its 
satellite. The only real value in that speculative suggestion, of 
course, is in emphasizing the enormous power of the relay rocket. 

“The practical and very great value of the machine lies in its 
ability to bring back, from the upper atmosphere, all the infor- 
mation that science may desire of that region. Accurate measure- 
ments of temperature, electrical conditions, relative density, 
and chemical constituency at all levels will readily be obtained. 
Even photographie records may easily be made, and the whole 
apparatus, accurately aimed, will return within a reasonable 
distance of the point of its departure. That quality in itself 
gives it great advantage over the free-balloon system of obser- 
vation now used. Control of the speed of descent calls for only 
a simple arrangement of tiny parachutes, adding practically 
nothing to the weight carried.” 

Tests of the mechanism so far developed are interesting. 
Trials of various forms of chamber and nozle were made, not 
only in air but in vacuum. The experiments were conducted 
with a chamber of nickel steel having a tensile strength of 115,000 
pounds. The long, trumpet-shaped nozle was made separately 
and screwed in place, the whole test instrument being less than 
a foot in length. Charged with powder, the little rocket in 
this form was fixt by set-screws in the lower end of a vertical 
2-ineh pipe, 314 feet long, weighted above the rocket .with a 


length of steel bar. - To quote further: 


‘As, in the explosion, the powder gases discharged at the 
bottom, the recoil was allowed to lift the mass of metal, recording 
its movement by tracing a pencil-point on a chart. Further 


tests were made by photographing the discharge as it crossed a 
graduated background. With the figures established by this 
means as a guide, the repeating mechanism for firing successive 
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‘ 


charges in relay is now being developed and tested. As regards 
the charges themselves, they will have to be calculated and 
graded carefully, since each consecutive one will have a lighter 
load to propel than the preceding one, as the weight of powder 
dissipates in gas. 

*“As already seen in the hypothetical bombardment of the 
moon, the new apparatus lends itself to speculation. The 
inventor himself has mentioned, merely as a distant possi- 
bility, its use for taking photographs in space, employing light- 
sensitive cells to actuate the shutter. But there is little need 
to invent future uses for the equipment, for its power to familiar- 
ize science with atmospheric conditions, not only in the remote 
altitudes but at all levels, high and low, is sufficiently important 
to place meteorology upon an entirely new footing.” 





“SIGNALS” FROM MARS OR ELSEWHERE 
YSTERIOUS SIGNALS received on 
and credited by some to sources outside our world 


wireless outfits 


altogether have received interested attention recently 
by readers of the daily press. Reports that eminent scientifie 
men, among them Mareoni and Tesla, are ready to acknowledge 
the extra-terrestriality of these signals, and even the possibility 
that they may come from the planet Mars, have been eagerly 
absorbed. The facts in the case, and some of the possibilities, 
are well summed up in an editorial in The Scientific American 
(New York, February 14), which we quote below. The writer 
believes that there are numerous explanations that fit the faets 
If the 


signals are from the Martians, these gentry must be particular 


without any resort to a theory of planetary messages. 


friends of Signor Marconi; for hitherto the manifestations have 
appeared only at Mareoni stations. If the disturbances are not 
natural, they may be due, the writer thinks, to some unreported 
high-power station, perhaps one built by the Japanese, or even 
by the Bolsheviki. We read: 

“Mars is again in the public eye. For several weeks past 
there has been almost no end to the opinions of the leading scien- 
tists and radio experts of this and other countries regarding the 
mysterious wireless signals received by Marconi, the inventor 
of practical wireless telegraphy, at several of his stations. 
Mareoni has stated publicly that the signals, because of their 
exceptionally long and fixt wave-length, as well as their marked 
similarity to the Continental-Morse code, lead one to believe 
that they are perhaps generated from some point outside the 
earth, and if so, most likely Mars. 

“At this late date when so many dreams of yesterday have 
become stern realities, it would be foolhardy indeed to diseredit 
Mareconi’s statement on the face of it; for, to be sure, there is 
no definite proof either way to show that he is right or wrong 
in his hypothesis. Examining the facts in the case, we learn 
that the signals are of an exceptionally long wave-length—a 
wave-length far in excess of those 
generally employed for long-distance 
work. Next, we learn that the wave- 
length is practically constant, which 
would naturally lead one to believe 
that the signals are artificially gene- 
rated. Then we are told that the sig- 
nals are received with equal strength 
at stations spaced several thousand 
miles apart, which is a truly remark- 
able fact, since, so far, any signals 
generated with our most powerful 
transmitters rapidly lose strength the 
farther they have totravel. Finally, 
the signals are said to simulate the 
Continental- Morse code, which is 
that almost universally used in radio 
work. 

‘Turning to the other side of the 
case, we find ready explanations for 
these facts which soon weaken the possibility of Martian signals. 
In the first place, we have absolutely no proof that there are 
inhabitants on Mars. Secondly, if there are Martians, would it 
not be rather a strange coincidence if they had worked out 
radio-telegraphy and a code along the same lines as we have? 
And would it not be strange that they have succeeded in 
obtaining sufficient power and apparatus to transmit over 








INVENTOR OF THE RELAY 


ROCKET. 




















the tremendous distance of fifty million miles? Then there 
is this striking flaw in Mareconi’s suggestion, namely, that the 
signals have been received only at his stations. The Eiffel 
Tower station at Paris, some of our Navy stations, and other 
radio stations equipped to receive exceptionally long-wave signals 
report that they have not heard the signals to which Mareoni 
refers, altho they have searched for them.” 


That the signals are due to atmospheric disturbances or pos- 
sibly sun-spots seems, to this writer, a most plausible explana- 
tion, altho the constancy of wave-length weakens it. Generally 
atmospheric and other natural disturbances 
have a wide wave-length. But resemblance to 
the Continental-Morse code is nothing un- 
usual. At times the 


such 


natural disturbances 


oceur at intervals that one is apt to 
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confound them with regular 
signals until it is discovered 
that 
He coneludes: 


they are meaningless. 


** All in all, this matter de- 
serves careful study when a 
seientist of Mr. Mareconi’s 
standing takes it so seriously. 
With the facts so far in hand, 
most scientists and radio men 
lean toward the opinion that 
the signals are simply natur- 
al disturbances, or possibly 
some new radio station of ex- 


Courtesy of *‘ The Scientific American."’ 


THE LITTLE 








Left: The beaver-house at the center of the dam, forty feet broad and 
sixtéen feet high, with interior fourteen inches above the water-level: 
large enough for a tall man to lie down. 
dam, looking up-stream across the pond. 
cutting down a large tree for the foundation of a dam. 


ENGINEER AND HIS MASTERPIECE. 








POISONING FROM 
SPOILED OLIVES 


HAT spoiled food of 
any kind is not fit 
to eat has been well 


known from prehistoric times. 





Whether of animal or vege- 


table origin, it should be 


Bisht- A. settion of the bie avoided. It is not always 


Below: A beaver at work possible, however, in the 
ease of some kinds of food, 


to tell whether it is spoiled 








treme power in some far cor- 

ner of the earth. Perhaps it may be the Japanese, who are 
known to be developing new radio systems with some success. 
Again it may be the Russian Bolsheviki, who have turned to radio 
as a convenient means of propagating their cause at home and 
abroad. But we must all await further and more definite infor- 
mation before passing judgment one way or the other in this 
interesting controversy.” 





A GIANT BEAVER-DAM 


HE ENGINEERING FEATS of the 
matter of familiar knowledge, says The Scientific Amer- 


beaver are a 


ican (New York, February 14), but it will surprize many 
of us to know that a single colony of these industrious animals is 
eapable of constructing a dam twelve feet high and a quarter 
of a mile long. He goes on: 

“Such a dam was recently discovered by a State game- 
warden in a secluded spot along Taylor’s Creek, Bayfield County, 
Wis. Even the beaver-house at the center of the dam is of 
elephantine proportions, being sixteen feet high and forty feet 
broad at the base. The sleeping-apartment inside the house is 
exceptionally spacious for a beaver home, being large enough 
for a tall man to lie down at full length. The floor was found to 
be covered with a dry substance and was as clean as a whistle. 
Evidently the beavers were looking for a long winter, as large 
quantities of food were found stored in the house for cold-weather 
use. Nine beavers, an exceptionally large family, were living 
comfortably in the house—the parent beavers and their children. 
Beavers are like some humble, primitive race of people of 
peaceful disposition and few wants, industrious, and practical 
in their affairs, and apparently depending more upon reason and 
less upon instinct than do any of the forest folk. Many of 
their habits reflect so much of intelligence that some writers 
credit them with possessing real intelligence, and many of their 
peculiar customs would seem to bear out this claim. But a 
eareful study indicates that their acts, habits, and customs are all 
instinctive, as they have in no way improved or advanced from 
their original customs since the discovery of the species. They 
build their dams and lodges, provide their food-supply, and 
pursue the same course as they did thousands of years ago, while 
if they were possest of intelligence, they would certainly have 
made some advancement somewhere.” 


When it 


that food in cans, part of a definite consignment, has caused 


or not. is known 


illness, the indiseriminate distribution of the rest would seem 


to border on criminality. That just this thing took place in the 
ease of recent poisoning from canned ripe olives is charged, in an 
editorial, by The Journal of the American Medical Association 


(Chicago, February 21). The writer believes that the whole 
ripe-olive industry should be investigated and supervised. It 
would seem, also, that the arm of the law might be made to 
reach unscrupulous dealers who knowingly distribute spoiled 


foods. Says The Journal: 


“For the fourth time within a few months a highly fatal 
outbreak of botulism due to ripe olives is recorded in our columns. 
The article on an outbreak of botulism in New York this week 
follows close on the heels of the report of the Memphis outbreak 
last week. These added to the outbreaks at Canton, Ohio, and 
Detroit make a formidable showing. 

“Three of the four outbreaks appear to have been traced to 
one brand of olives, packed in southern California, a fact that 
we believe should be given wide publicity at this time, even if 
commercial interests suffer. It seems at all events as if all local 
health authorities should make systematic attempts to find out 
whether this particular brand of olives is being distributed 
within their jurisdiction. It is only the part of prudence and 
good common sense to make sure so far as possible that olives 
of this brand are not being ‘salvaged’ and perhaps distributed 
to seores of small groceries and delicatessen shops throughout 
the country. 

“Two particularly disturbing features characterize these later 
outbreaks, one being that the olives apparently responsible for 
the New York outbreak were not of the same brand as those 
causing botulism in Canton, Detroit, and Memphis. If it is 
true that more than one brand of olives is involved in the causa- 
tion of botulism, the difficulties that public health authorities 
will have in coping with this menace are measurably increased. 
It is evident also that the wholé ripe-olive industry should be 
subjected to investigation and supervision. Steps in this direc- 
tion have already been taken, as is also noted in our news 
columns. Thus far green olives do not seem to have been im- 
plicated in the causation of botulism. 

‘‘The second point about which concern may well be felt is 
the seeming willingness of unscrupulous dealers to sell olives 
and perhaps other foodstuffs that have been condemned. We 


are informed that the olives causing death in Memphis were 
obtained from a store of which the principal business is buying 
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and selling salvaged merchandise. In this case, olives found in 
a dish on the table at the house where they were served had a 
very objectionable and pronounced foul odor. In the New 
York outbreak, a distributing company in New York City re- 
fused to put the olives on the market under their label, but the 
jars were resold by. the California olive company that packed 
them and were shifted about from place to place for some months. 
many being rejected during their circulation because they were 
obviously spoiled and unfit for sale. From the information 
available it does not seem clear that the olives that were eaten 
in New York had a definitely spoiled odor. The only evidence 
from those eating the olives came from one vietim shortly before 
death, who stated that he noticed nothing wrong about the odor 
or taste, and from one nine-year-old child, who also noticed noth- 
ing disagreeable in taste or odor. Altho a half-bottle of ripe 
olives, probably the one that contained the toxin, was found in 
the home of the victims, no statement is made about the physical 
condition of these olives. 

“Tt seems clear that immediate and drastic warning should 
be given to dealers regarding the sale of ripe olives showing any 
signs of spoiling. It is also true that at least until fuller infor- 
mation is available salvaged food, particularly olives, should be 
regarded with considerable suspicion by the general public.” 





TO DIVERT ENGINE-SMOKE IN TUNNELS—A simple 
but successful device to eliminate hardship to engine crews, 
incident to the operation of locomotives of the Santa Fé type 
through tunnels, has been adopted on the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Line, and is described in The Railway Review 
(Chicago, February 14), which quotes The Southern News Bulle- 


tin as its authority. Says this magazine: 


“The device consists of a smoke-duet which, as can be seen 
from the illustration, reaches from the rear of the smoke-stack 
to the extreme rear of the top of the cab. It is made of heavy 
sheet-iron and is rectangular in shape, about four feet wide and 
one foot high, except at the end nearest the smoke-stack, where it 
gradually conforms to a circular shape so as to connect with a 
movable hood when it is placed in closed position over the stack. 
The hood is operated by means of air, and slides backward on 
guides much the same as the cross-head of an engine. No bad 
effects have been experienced in the steaming of locomotives as 
the result of the use of this device. In fact, on the entire run 
between Danville and Oakdale, one hundred and thirty-eight 
miles, the hood is.in closed position only about twelve minutes, 
the length of time in tunnels ranging from thirty seconds to four 
minutes. When the hood is moved from the smoke-stack, the 
locomotive performs as if there were no such attachment. By 
the use of this device the smoke and hot gases are carried entirely 
over and back of the crew on the engine. In addition the Santa 
Fé locomotives have been equipped with suction-fans on each 
side which draw cool air into the cab from the bottom of the 
tunnel. With the whole arrangement in operation, enginemen 
pass through the tunnels without even closing the cab windows.” 


SIR OLIVER’S MISSION 

HEN ONE OF THE WORLD'S foremost experts on 

physical science visits this country and prefers to ex- 

pound his ideas on spiritualism, one can hardly blame 
some critical souls for feeling a little as they might if Charles 
Darwin had insisted on giving us talks on the care of the teeth 
and nails, or if Dickens had oceupied his American visit by lec- 
turing on conic sections. This criticism is all wrong, we are told 
by an editorial writer in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
(New York, February 18). Sir Oliver, as a man of unusual intelli- 
gence and ability, is entitled, we are reminded, to his own con- 
clusions on any subject on which he cares to have any. If he 
wishes to tell us about one set rather than another, whose affair 
is it? The public is surely satisfied, since it throngs his lecture- 
halls, and if his fellow scientific workers are disappointed at not 
hearing about some of the things in which they are interested, 
they should try to bear up, as blame is not rightly assignable to 
Sir Oliver. Says the editor: 


“Sir Oliver Lodge is lecturing to capacity audiences with 
standing room only and applicants turned away. He has been 
made the subject of no little criticism from sourees distinguished 
for scientific learning and researeh on the ground that he reveals 
nothing in physies or chemistry, hitherto unknown. Why, it is 
asked, does a man of his standing and achievement address him- 
self to the elements of physics and then meander off into the 
imaginary field of ghosts and spooks? As a man of science, why 
does he not appeal to scientific men and either prove his case 
or quit? 

‘‘We are not in sympathy with these strictures, -altho a dili- 
gent reading of his books and earnest attention at a number of 
his lectures have failed to persuade us of his econelusions. But 
as men of science it behooves us above all things to maintain 
eatholie minds. We may have some curious ideas of our own 
perchance that would not find general acclaim if they were told 
to the world. Sir Oliver is one who in the ripeness of his years 
has suffered a great sorrow. His investigations into psychical 
research had already persuaded him that communication may 
be held with the spirits of the dead. It seems to us a strange 
and unprofitable notion, but it does not seem so to him, and he 
is a man of great intelligence as well as a keen observer. He is 
entitled to his own -conclusions. 

“Science is not a close corporation and its literature is not 
included in an Index Expurgatorius. Men of science are indi- 
viduals, and they are entitled to any opinions they please to 
hold. Life would be dull indeed had they to march like a company 
of Prussian infantrymen. We have our friend Dr. Jaeques Loeb, 
of the Rockefeller Institute, who is the protagonist of the mech- 
anistie theory of life, and now along comes Sir Oliver with a 
theory of vitalism that beats the biologists in opposition. That 
is as it should be. Let us keep our minds open, avoid censure, 
and hold our hearts ever young in the hope for more light.” 

















AUXILIARY SMOKE-DUCT FOR LOCOMOTIVES PASSING THROUGH TUNNELS. 














| DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 | 
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Copyrighted by the Imperial War Museum. Fr 


Nobel award to one of its inventors. 








WAR-PICTURE, ‘‘ GASSED.” 


This picture of the new horror added to war by German science is shown in the British Royal Academy, while the announcement is made of the 
How life goes on in spite of all, Sargent points in the football-players dimly seen in the rear at the left. 











THE DUBIOUS NOBEL AWARD 


N GIVING A NOBEL PRIZE to one of the developers of 
poison-gas during the war, the world outside Germany and 
Sweden has been perturbed, if not shocked. France, nat- 

urally, has been most indignant in her protests, and expects the 

chemical societies of all the Entente nations to join her in this 
action. The New York Sun represents the French as holding 

Dr. M. Haber, the scientist in question, as ‘“‘morally unfit for 

the honor and material benefits of a Nobel prize.”” Moreover, 

it also declares that there is ‘among many Frenchmen a strong 
antipathy toward Sweden, based on the belief that the Swedes 
were at least generous toward Germany in their neutrality.” 

A communication from the Swedish legation in Washington points 

out that Dr. Haber was selected for the honor for his invention 

of ‘‘the synthesis of ammonia by direct way out of its constit- 
uent elements.’”” His method, it is said, ‘‘is cheaper than any 
other so far known,” and “ the production of cheap nitric fertilizers 
is of a universal importance to the increase of food production, 
and that consequently the Haber invention was of the greatest 
The letter in the New York 


Times, signed Hammarskjold, continues: 


value to the world at large.” 


““The Haber method was invented and published several years 
before the outbreak of the Great War. At the International 
Congress for Applied Chemistry held in Philadelphia in 1912, 
it was described by Professor Bernthsen. The method was con- 
sequently known to all nations before the war and available to 
them to the same extent. It seems to have been put into 
practise in the United States. 

‘“‘Ammonia, the product of the Haber method, must be con- 
verted into nitric acid in order to give rise to explosives or to 
corrosive gases. As a matter of fact, the Haber plants in Ger- 
many were erected with a view to producing agricultural 
fertilizers. 

“‘As far as I know, no gas-masks have ever ‘been manufac- 
tured in Sweden. In all events, there existed in Sweden during 
the whole war an export prohibition on all sorts of war-material. 
That prohibition has been rigorously upheld. 

“The Nobel prizes are paid in one single post and not in 
monthly instalments.” 


While the statements of the above letter are not disputed, a 
later writer to The Times avers that ‘‘not all of the facts are 


stated, and there are besides some erroneous conclusions drawn.”’ 
Mr. Jerome Alexander, the writer, admits that the invention 
amply warrants the award of the prize, but: 


‘*The production of ammonia is only a step; for the ammonia 
is mainly converted into nitric acid and nitrates by the Ostwald 
process. It is true that the Haber process will (ultimately) be 
of great value to the world at large, and supply cheap nitrate 
fertilizers; but the patents, secrets, experience and profits were 
in possession of Germany. Furthermore, the Haber process 
made Germany independent of Chile saltpeter (sodium nitrate), 
not only for agricultural purposes, but also for the manufacture 
of chemicals, dyes, and, above all, explosives. 

‘*Professor Bernthsen gave an address in 1912 before the 
Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry, held in 
New York City (not Philadelphia), in which he gave much gen- 
eral information regarding the Haber process. This address 
proved to the world at large that Germany was independent 
of imported nitrates, and could conduct a war even if the British 
Navy cut off the Chile supply; but it did not disclose all of the 
essential details necessary to the successful manufacture of 
ammonia and of nitrates from ammonia. Like patent specifi- 
eations, the statements in such addresses, altho correct, are 
usually as broad or misleading as the conditions and law will 
allow. During the war, one of our large American companies 
worked out the details of the Haber process in connection with 
the War Nitrates Board. 

“The statement that ‘the Haber plants in Germany were 
erected with a view to producing agricultural fertilizers’ is a 
half-truth; for tho this was an important object (since in war 
the army and the nation must be fed), even more vital was the 
necessity of having a supply of nitrates for explosives. No ni- 
trates no explosives, and without the Haber process it is doubt- 
ful if Germany would have started the war, for which she care- 
fully prepared. The dye and chemical factories which produced 
explosives and poison-gases during the war also depended largely 
upon nitrate for their peace-time operation. It is interesting 
and illuminating to compare Germany’s organization of her in- 
dustries against the probability of war with our own neglect of 
essential industries and our helter-skelter waste of millions under 
the pressure of war—our government nitrate plants, for example. 

‘*Altho Mr. Hammarskjold disclaims knowledge of the manu- 
facture of gas-masks in Sweden it is probable that Germany got 
wood or charcoal from Sweden for gas-mask purposes, just as 
she got iron-ore. No criticism attaches to Sweden for this, and 
her fear of Russia and proximity to Germany across the Baltic 
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(a German lake) readily explain her attitude toward her powerful 
neighbor. The pro-German activities of certain Swedes and 
Swedish-Americans, and especially the abuse of Swedish diplo- 
matic privileges by such Germans as Count Luxberg of spurlos 
versenkt fame, have naturally created among the Allied people 
an atmosphere of suspicion against Sweden; and since Professor 
Haber is understood to be one of those who advised and helped 
develop gas-warfare, it is easy to understand how many believe 
that the award of the Nobel prize to him is at this time ill advised.” 


Not so temperate is the reflection of the New York Tribune: 


“Tt is an offense to the humanitarian spirit to honor a man 
who helped to introduce this illicit weapon—tried first, with hor- 
rifying effects, at the second battle of Ypres. The Nobel Prize 
Fund was established to encourage humane intellectual effort and 
to promote progress in the civilizing arts and sciences. It is 
being misused when it rewards a scientist, whatever his work in 
other branches of his profession, who has aided in spreading 
death and has contributed to the perfection of a weapon out- 
lawed by international contracts. 

“Tf the Nobel Fund directors can give Herr Haber a prize for 
distinguished scientific achievements, they may next be honoring 
Herr Rosenberger, the German artillery engineer, who had the 
largest share in the construction of the ‘Big Berthas’ which 
bombarded Paris from a distance of fifty miles or more and 
massacred the worshipers in a Paris church on Good Friday, 
1918. Rosenberger’s claim is as good as Haber’s—perhaps 
better. For his secret is still a secret, while Haber’s has been 
mastered by all the world and has set all the armed nations to 
manufacturing poison-gas as one of the requisites of the wars 
of the future. 

“The decision of the Nobel Board is a scandal of world-wide 
proportions. The protest against it ought to be universal.” 


The incident indicates to the New York Sun that “the re- 
sumption of friendly relations between the scientists of the 
recently enemy countries is not going to be as speedily or 
as easily accomplished as has been believed by optimists.” 
Going on: 

“Tn the war certain famous possessors of academic titles in 
Germany aroused bitter resentment by their attitude, a fact 
which they now recognize and in some eases deplore. Yet it 
was hoped and by some believed that when hostilities ceased 
the republie of science would return immediately to a condition 
of peace, and that the hard feeling engendered by the war would 
pass more quickly from minds devoted *o pure reason than from 
those devoted to trade and politics. That this will be the case 
now seems improbable, for the anti-German conduct of the 
French is sure to be deeply resented in Germany.” 





“STUPIDITY OF SINGERS”—Not since Savage Landor re- 
marked that singers possest the brain of a nightingale and the 
heart of a lizard has this class of public servants had their mental 
Mr. Herbert Wither- 
Musical 

worst educated 


shortcomings so passed upon as to-day. 
spoon, a famous voice-teacher, declares in America 
(New York) that the music student is ‘‘ thé 
individual in the world.”” They have, he goes on, ‘‘a smattering 
of foreign languages, never any real knowledge, never know any- 
thing at all about history, have only the most elemental notion 
of the drama and the shadiest possible idea of the literature even 
And ‘‘they are content to sit down and 
study vocalization and let everything else go.” Mr. Henry T. 
Finek, of the New York Evening Post, seems ready to prove that 


their later years are no improvement on their student time. 


of their own nation.” 


“The programs of most of the singers now before the public 
are an accurate index of their mentality. These singers don’t 
really know the difference between a good song and a mediocre 
or bad song: that’s the worst of it. Mediocrity, the curse of 
art, loves mediocrity; birds of a feather flock together. 

“The French barytone, Maurice Renaud, the greatest operatic 
artist of our time, correctly diagnosed the malady when he said 
that ‘singers do not love mastersongs.’ Mastersongs require long 
and careful study; they were composed for their own sake and not 
for the purpose of showing off the singers’ voices. Hence the 
singers neglect them for empty things which do show off their best 
tones. Of course, this is an extremely stupid thing to do, for 
music lovers want interesting music as well as clever singing. But 
stupidity, as I have said, is the trade-mark of most singers.” 


WAGNER COME AGAIN 


AGNER WENT FROM AMONG US wrapt in the 

soft musie of ‘‘Parsifal,”’ and his return te end the 

banishment of German music was in the same strains. 
“While newsboys were screaming through the streets their 
extras making known the President’s official announcement of 
a state ef war with Germany,” writes Mr. Henderson, of the 
New York Sun-Herald, ‘‘a great audience sat in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house listening reverently to the ineffably beautiful 
musie with which Richard Wagner had hymned the holiness of 
Good Friday. For it was Good Friday, April 6, 1917, and when 
that audience passed out into the street it knew that the strains 
of Wagner’s scores would be heard no more in the Metropolitan 


’ 


Opera-house till the arrogant tongue of Prussianism was still, 
Nothing of the 
old régime but the music came back, however. No German 
had a part in the perform.nce; no word of the German tongue 
One or two persons of the old day, as Mr. Henderson 


and Europe might once more sleep in peace.”’ 


was used. 
recalls, assisted at the revival: 


“Artur Bodanzky conducted that performance, Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer sang Kundry, and Clarence Whitehill was the 
Amfortas. Yesterday afternoon the music drama and these 
three returned to the Metropolitan stage, but with a difference. 
Because the ears of loyal Americans still shudder at the sound of 
the Teutonic tongue, the sacred festival drama was given in 
English in a new translation especially made for this production 
by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 

‘‘No Germans were concerned in the performance. Madame 
Matzenauer was an Austrian, but has been inoculated with 
American citizenship. Mr. Bodanzky is a Bohemian. At least 
nine of the singers were American-born. One was a Belgian, 
onea Pole. Only the music wasGerman. Even the story which 
Wagner adapted from the epic of Wolfram von Eschenbach, the 
minnesinger, was originally Keltic, and subsequently, in part at 
least, English and still more French. We may soothe our souls 
by forgetting all about Wolfram and remembering Robert Boron 
and Chrestien de Troyes, who preceded him in the use of the 
legend.” 

The bridge that will carry across the stream of opposition, 
if we are to have any others of this master’s music, is that of 
the language, and this ought to be as feasible for us as for Euro- 
peans who demand their own language in operas brought before 
them, tho Mr. Henderson thinks it was “easier to understand 
the text of ‘Parsifal’ when it was sung in German.” Mr. Gren- 
ville Vernon writes in The Tribune, taking Mr. Krehbiel’s place 
fn this instance, since his is the new version used: 


“Those doubters who have insisted that English is unsuited 
to opera, and who have pointed to the librettos of ‘The Pipe 
of Desire,’ of ‘Shanewis,’ and of ‘ Cleopatra’s Night’ in support 
of their contention, have only to listen to Mr. Krehbiel’s En- 
glish ‘Parsifal’ to realize that it has been not the language but 
the librettists who have failed. 

‘English in the hands of a master can be as superb in song 
as it is in poetry, and given singers who know how to enunciate 
it, can be made as élear and as telling as any other tongue. 
Of course, there are operas which do not bear translation into a 
tongue essentially alien in spirit—an English ‘Carmen’ or 
‘Manon,’ for instance, is never a pleasing thought, any more 
than is a French ‘Tristan’ or ‘Meistersinger.’ 

“But Wagner is eminently suited to the English language, 
and inasmuch as Wagner himself insisted on the necessity of an 
understanding of the libretto it is to be hoped that all future 
American performances of his works will be in our native tongue. 
It will be many years before American audiences are able to 
listen to the language of the burners of Louvain with any degree 
of equanimity, and when that time does come there will be 
fewer of us who will be able to understand the words of a work 
given in that language. 

“The Germans pride themselves upon having adopted Shake- 
speare, but they give him in German; let us do likewise with 
Wagner. Let us give him in English and in such translations 
as Mr. Krehbiel’s.” 


How difficult it may be to build that bridge Mr. Finck in the 
New York Evening Post gives some hint apropos of Wagner: 
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“How gigantic those only ean realize who have read the 
volume containing Wagner's letters to his Bayreuth artists. 
He traveled all over Germany in search of the best possible 
artists for every part in each of the operas produced in his fes- 
tival town. All of them were favored by special instruction, 
oral or by letter, at home or in Bayreuth. And even then the 
results sometimes fell short of reasonable expectations. It is a 
pathetic volume to read, but a perusal of it at this time inclines 
one to leniency in judging of the casts of ‘Parsifal,’ and of such 
other operas of Wagner as may be added to the Metropolitan’s 
repertory in the coming seasons. 

“Time may possibly overcome the objections to the German 
language and singers now prevailing. Until that time comes, if 











CHINA’S GREATEST ACTOR, 


Seated at the right, reading a book. He impersonates female parts and 
is said to have lifted theatrical art in China to a level unknown before. 











ever it does, will it be possible to provide casts of singers suffi- 
ciently versed in the Wagnerian style of vocalism to win back 
favor for the Wagner operas—or, rather, to maintain it; for 
these operas as such had never lost it. They simply suffered, 
like nearly everything in this world (except profiteers), from the 
sins of the greatest criminal this world has ever known. The 
German Kaiser never cared for Wagner’s music; that is one of 
the chief arguments in favor of restoring it to our repertory.” 


None of the eritics ventures to assert the unwisdom of the 
public feeling that drove Wagner from the stage of the opera- 
house, however many ironies, taking all the facts together, there 
were in the act. Mr. Gatti-Casazza sent to the newspapers 
a note which defined the positiveness of his future policy: 

“Let me say, in no uncertain tone, that no war, no human 
stupidity, no contumacy, can obscure the fact that Richard 
Wagner created a new musical world which no force ever can 
destroy or depreciate—a world which exists for the enjoyment 
of lovers of the theater and for the life of the theater itself which 
draws its nourishment above all from that great renewing foree— 
variety. If one considers the combination of gifts with which 
he was endowed, and the result which he succeeded in achieving, 
beyond all doubt Wagner was the greatest man that the theater 
ever produced.” 





Mr. Huneker in the New York World gives vent to something 
that seems like exasperation: 


“Richard Wagner, the composer of ‘Parsifal,’ was born in 
Saxony. He fled from Dresden during the insurrection of 1849. 
He was a revolutionist. If he were alive to-day and in America 
probably he would be deported in one of the anarchists’ arks. 
We mention this to show the maudlin ‘patriotism’ that made 
demonstrations against this radical thinker, who, no doubt, 
would have been imprisoned by the ‘liberal’ Hohenzollerns, who 
disliked his musie more than his polities. 

‘**But the imbecile agitation has subsided. The high cost of 
dying is paramount, and Manager Gatti-Casazza felt emboldened 
to make a reproduction of ‘Parsifal’ as a musical dove from the 
Noah’s ark on Broadway, a feeler of the public pulse and weather. 
He was justified in his courage on this occasion, for the audito- 
rium was crowded to the doors with a Caruso, a Zaza, audience 
in size, tho more reverential.”’ 





CHINESE PLAYS, REAL AND FALSE 


N DEFIANCE OF KIPLING, one of our most successful 
plays has been impressing the notion that ‘‘East is West.” 

The long run of a play by that title may even seem to 
imply that the public has set its approval upon the maxim. 
The opposite view, however, is taken by a Chinese gentleman, 
Mr. J. S. Tow, resident in New York, who declares that our 
playwrights ‘“‘do not understand or know the real life and cus- 
toms” of the Chinese people, and our plays are ‘‘usually ridicu- 
lous and insulting in the eyes of the Chinese themselves.”” Mr. 
Tow, besides furnishing some comments upon our pseudo- 
Chinese plays, gives an account of the real drama of China and 
also of the most famous actor of the Flowery Kingdom, or 
Flowery Republic—May Lang Fong. His facts relating to the 
highly considered histrion are ‘‘digested”’ from a book entitled 
““May Lang Fong,” written by ‘‘a famous literate of China’”’ 
and designed ‘‘to satisfy those who are desirous of seeing May, 
but are not so fortunate as he is.””. The book tells the story ot 
his life, describes his favorite plays, and adds ‘‘a number cf 
poems and complimentary songs inscribed to May by wel 
One of these reveals the 


” 


known poets, literates, and authors. 
particular field of his art—one not taken seriously by the West- 
ern theater since the days of Shakespeare: ‘‘The world smiles 
as she smiles; the world weeps as she weeps. - With the beauty 
and sweet voices of famous belles of long ago absorbed into one 
body stands out May Lang Fong among all the stages of to-day.” 
It will be seen, then, that May Lang Fong is a man, and Mr. 
Tow sets his place where the humblest movie-fan may understand: 


‘*May’s popularity in China can possibly equal that of Mary 
Piekford in this country. Indeed, one may say, she must be 
the prettiest girl, the most wonderful actress, the belle singer 
in China. Yes, May Lang Fong is, but only on the stage! 
Beyond the stage, May is prettier, more wonderful, better singer 
than the prettiest girl, the most wonderful actress, the belle 
singer, because May is a man! In fact, there is no actor in 
China, whose popularity is wide enough to compete with him. 

‘“May Lang Fong’s success was rapid and surprizing. Ten 
years ago he was scarcely heard of among the well-known actors, 
tho he had already taken important parts of plays, At the 
same time he was so dissatisfied with his knowledge of theatrical 
art that he decided for himself to pursue higher and deeper study 
of the lines in which he was chiefly interested. He found two 
tutors in Peking, who were famous actors and singers. Mean- 
time he practised on the stage. In a few years he succeeded so 
fast that his fame outran his tutors; as a Chinese proverb says, 
‘Green abstracts from blue, but is prettier than blue.’ It has 
been said that his success was not entirely due to his tutors. 
It was due to his natural gift that he could acquire the secrets 
of theatrical art so rapidly. His natural voice of a soprano, his 
fair countenance, his cleverness of imitating the feminine char- 
acteristics, and his diligence in study made him bound to sue- 
ceed quickly. 

‘‘Now the reader will ask, what is the characteristic of May 
Lang Fong? It is very difficult to describe. In general it may 
be said that his characteristic is, as Mr. David Belasco’s char- 
acteristic in producing plays, thoroughness and exactness. When 
he acts, he transforms his spirit into that of the one whom he 
imitates. Even a little bit of motion he may make on the stage 
fits with the character and nature of the one he impersonates. 
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He never commits himself in the smallest degree to unfit 
and unnatural actions which ordinary actors and actresses 
often do. His music, tho ordinary in its form as each classical 
play accompanies its own music, has special taste, as having 
been so modified by him as to express the more exact feelings 
according to his interpretation of the play. The verses for the 
music are mostly revised by well-known poets for his exclusive 
uses, and therefore add to the value of his plays.” 


May Lang Fong has about twenty plays, the ‘“‘most refined 
and beautiful in character and plot,’’ in which he assumes a 
female part. His favorites among them are ‘“ Burying Flowers’ 
and ‘‘The Volunteer.” We read: 


“The ‘Burying Flowers’ is reproduced from a chapter of a 
very famous and popular novel called ‘The Dream of the Red 
Chamber,’ which contains twenty-four volumes, or one hundred 
,and twenty chapters. It was written some two hundred years 
It has been considered one of the 
best novels in China. The story of the ‘Burying Flowers’ is 
quite sensational. Tai Yu, who is the principal girl in the 
novel, being affected by her unusual sensibility of a girl’s fateful 
life in giving affection to the one whom she loves, that is, Pao Yu, 
and also by the sorrow of the falling autumn, comes to bury the 
flowers that have faded and fallen on the ground. The best 
part of the play is the feeling that she expresses through acting 
and singing while burying them. The song is something like 


this: 


’ 


Flowers fade and fly, 
And flying fill the sky; 

Their bloom departs, their perfume gone, 
Yet who stands pitying by? 

**The Volunteer’ is a girl by the name of Moo Lan, who 
disguised herself and volunteered to fight the Tatars in the 
Han dynasty, over two thousand years ago. It was when the 
Tatars invaded the borders, and the Han Government, being 
unprepared, lost many regular armies. A contingent was called. 
Moo Lan, stirred by her patriotic feelings and filled with the 
desire to do the son’s duty, as she had no brother, drest in her 
father’s armor and took his spear and offered herself to the 
contingent. Her disguise was not discovered. Due to her 
wisdom and diligence, she was rapidly promoted from one rank 
to another. After twelve years of fearful experiences, she re- 
turned with overwhelming victory and found herself a general. 
She begged the Emperor to spare her from being rewarded, and 
when her retirement was granted, she returned home at once 
and then revealed her real self.’’ 

This play reminds Mr. Tow of ‘‘The Son-daughter,” now 
being presented at the Belasco Theater. ‘‘The nature of the 
two heroines is much the same, but Moo Lan was a practical 
Joan of Are, while Lin Hwa is a brave and patriotic girl at 
home. To those who do not know the Chinese people, Lin 
Hwa, the Son-daughter, may be considered too heroic, patriotic, 
and sensible a girl for the Chinese race. But who in this country 
knows that over two thousand years ago there could be in 
China a still more heroic, patriotic, and sensible girl, Moo Lan?” 
Mr. Tow continues: 


“The Chinese plays are mostly reproduced from history, 
legends, and classical novels. Only recently the modern play 
has been introduced to China, but it is not successful. It is 
true that the modern play is not so interesting and instructive, 
either in plot or literature, as the classical ones. Even in 
America, one who has seen Shakespearian plays can hardly ad- 
mire the popular modern plays, unless his interpretation of 
theatrical plays is different from that which ought to be. 

‘A play is created not only to amuse and entertain the 
public. There is a deeper purpose in it. It is to promote the 
education and morality of society. A play without this purpose 
is worthless to the public and even possibly harmful. The Chi- 
nese people are so accustomed to such plays that they can not 
bear those which show the weakness of human minds and the 
defects of human actions, unless they find a reason, besides 
money-making, to present these features. They resent those 
that ridicule other peoples, exaggerate facts, and make unfair 
criticism. I venture to say that this is the fruit of Confucius’s 
teaching, ‘Do not what you like not others do to you.’ One 
wishes to protect his own good name; why should he put slur 
and mockery on others. <A play like ‘East is West’ can never 
exist in China. It is not only because it creates ill feeling be- 
tween the American and Chinese peoples that it can not exist, 
but because it does not suit the taste of the Chinese Republic. 
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‘“‘T had never heard that theatrical plays were utilized for 
other purpose than benefiting society. Nowadays they have 
wider scope, namely, political and international purposes. A 
few weeks ago I read an announcement in the New York 
Evening Sun which surprized me greatly. It read: ‘Feeling 
that England has no definite Chinese policy, it is planned to 
produce ‘‘East is West’’ in London about March next in order 
to give the House of Lords a real chance to find out everything 
that they should know about the land of rice and revolution.’ 








ANOTHER CHINESE “FEMALE” ACTOR. 


Perhaps nowhere except in China is the assumption of female réles 
by men accepted as serious art. Since Shakespeare’s day it has 
been tolerated by Western art only as burlesque. 











It must astonish both the Chinese and American publics that 
this is the reason why ‘East is West’ is to be produced in London. 
The reason why it has been and is played here for so long is 
yet to be discovered. 

“The Chinese good actors and actresses never dare or care 
to take part in a play which is generally considered to be not 
high class. It is not that they are afraid to lose their fame, 
but they do not want to lower their personal integrity in acting 
a bad character. In this country I find actors and actresses do 
not care what they do in the plays. That is perhaps why there 
ean exist so many worthless and harmful plays. In China, if 
a theater firm ever asks a well-known actor to take the part of 
a less decent play, he would consider it an insult. Here the 
actors and actresses are much more broad-minded in this respect, 
but more stringent in money considerations. This does not 
mean that the Chinese actors and actresses do not care about 
their remunerations, but they care more what they act than 
what they take as compensation. Their psychology is that they 
can not be bought to do something that would reflect upon their 
character. 

‘‘May Lang Fong must be given credit for creating this 
practise. He was aware that there was a general prejudice 
against and contempt for actors and actresses in China. To 
crush this prejudice and contempt, he built up his own high 
character and morality as a model for others. His mission is, 
besides, to promote the Chinese theatrical arts, to manifest in 
the public the feeling that actors and actresses are as high in 
morality and education as any other people. To-day this 
general prejudice and contempt are gradually diminishing 
throughout the country due to his character and leadership.” 











————— | 


























EUROPE’S NEED OF 


“REMARKABLE REBUKE and_ exhortation to 
Europe to gain a real freedom,” as Public Opinion 
(London) describes it, has been made by Father Nicholas 

Velimirovic, now Bishop of Cacak, the oldest diocese of Serbia. 
No one has done more to interpret to the rest of the world ‘‘the 
soul of Serbia and the spirit of the Orthodox Church” than 
has this Bishop, declares T’he New Europe, which prints his article 
entitled ‘‘Freedom’s Reality and Illusions,” an article which 
has been widely commented on in the British press. More 
than a year has now passed, says the Bishop, ‘‘since the enslaved 
nations of Europe got their freedom. Are they not happy now? 
Some observers might say that the peoples newly liberated from 
age-long tyrannies are happy, but, continues the Bishop, who 
is in an exceptional position to know whereof he speaks, 


” 


“The frightful increase in the number of suicides in the liber- 
ated countries during the past year is the loudest proof of the 
contrary. And besides suicides, there have been endless troubles 
rooted in deep dissatisfaction. Those who before were dis- 
satisfied with their oppressors are now dissatisfied with their 
own people and with themselves.” 


“Why? Why did not freedom bring the expected happiness?”’ 
Of course such explanations as economic dislocation, the loss of 
friends and relatives, hunger, and sickness have been put for- 
ward.. Yet none of these explanations seems to this writer 
‘sufficient and all-inclusive.’’ There are very good historical 
reasons, we are told, why freedom should have its discontents 
as well as slavery: 


“Tt seems easier to bear slavery than to bear freedom. There- 
fore there have always been in history more brave and heroic 
men among the slaves than among the really free. 

“For a tyrannized man, a brave slave, has got a simpler duty, 
namely, to fight for right. But a free man has got a double 
duty: to treasure his own rights and to respect other people’s 
rights. 

“A long-tyrannized slave has in the long run learned one 
lesson well, to fight to secure his rights. But when freed, he has 
to learn a new and harder lesson which he could not have learned 
from his tyrants—namely, to respect the rights of his neighbors. 
For it is easier for a man to see what is wrong than to define what 
is right. 

“The fatal misconception of the opprest is that the oppressors 
are free men. Consequently when they themselves get freedom 
they are inclined to imitate their former oppressors. 

“Tn their long experience under oppression they have learned to 
know two kinds of people: the opprest and the oppressors. The 
opprest they have named unfree men, and the oppressors they 
have named free men. Unfortunately they have not learned 
to know that both of them are equally unfree—yea, equally 
slaves. 

‘*“When the newly freed are ashamed to use exactly the same 
oppressive methods as their former oppressors, they use them 
in a disguised form by accumulating wealth and by organizing 
cliques, parties, secret societies, banks, newspapers. So that 
instead of suffering under one open oppressor the so-called 
free nations are suffering from a hundred oppressors, milder 
perhaps when taken separately, but when put all together 
weighing upon their shoulders with just the same weight.”’ 


This keen student of religion and culture points out that 
the lesser nations of Europe follow naturally not Anglo-Saxon 
ways but ‘Continental Franco-German civilization,’ which 
is essentially one of “divorce.” 


‘Not only of the divorcee of man and woman—no, this is merely 
a true symbol of its principal feature of that civilization—but 
of the divorce of all the great and creative agencies of human 
thought and action. 


Divorced is religion from science, science 


SPIRITUAL REBIRTH 


from ethics, ethics from art. And behold! emancipation of the 
sexes, emancipation of the classes, emancipation of the pro- 
fessions—divoree, divorcee, and divorce.” 


The new nations, indeed, have achieved one kind of freedom; 
but, the Bishop contends, there are three kinds of freedom: 
‘freedom from the brute forces of nature, freedom from oppres- 
sive men, and freedom from oneself. The first freedom is 
achieved through science and foree, the second through polities 
and force, the third through religion without foree.’”” Now, we 
are told, these European peoples, altho free, are not happy, 
because— 


“‘The last kind of freedom is yet to be achieved. It is the 
freedom from oneself. Very few have climbed to this freedom; 
and yet this is the only freedom which makes one definitely 
free and happy, and which does not disappoint nor lead to 
MNES cos a 

“‘Real freedom is not a thing to be made or constructed by 
external means, but it is a thing to be slowly cultivated and 
painfully grown. 

“This real inner freedom, which-alone is lasting and unchange- 
able, which can not be represt, which brings peace and happiness 
—-this freedom is called in the Christian religion ‘the New Birth,’ 
and in the two great Indian religions it is called ‘The Change of 
Karma.’ 

“Of course this inner freedom can be conquered only by those 
who can rely upon the higher spiritual powers in themselves 
and in the Cosmos. He who has no window open to the King- 
dom of God and his angels is in prison, and must naturally rely 
upon himself and upon other prisoners and the stones around him; 
and he must ery all his life long for freedom, and behave as a 
prisoner or a slave. 

‘‘The true freedom, which is not delusive, and which does not 
lead to suicide, can be acquired only by religious methods, which 
have been known to the world for thousands of years, and which 
are more sure both in their heroic premises and their heroic 
results than the methods of positive science. For these religious 
methods are The Science, the oldest, the surest, and the most 
profitable of all sciences. 

“This science is supernatural, supernational, supereconomiec, 
superpolitical, superartistic; but it illumines nature, makes 
nationalism nobler, settles easily economic strife, gives solidity 
to politics, and sweetness and harmony to art. 

“A few have gained this glorious freedom, a very few in 
Europe (for religion seems not to be a special gift of Europe), 
and a few in Asia. They may be ealled spiritual heroes, but 
certainly they have been free men.” 


So, concludes the Serbian Bishop, the new nations of Europe, 
if they are to be truly free, if they are to be happy, if they are to 
help form a truly new Europe, must have a spiritual as well as a 
political rebirth, must use religious as well as political and 
economic weapons. As we read: 


“Tf Europe means indeed to be a new Europe, she must learn 
to know her spiritual heroes as well as what their inner and real 
freedom was, and what are the religious methods of gaining this 
great treasure, the very foundation of every kind of freedom. 
A reborn Europe will be a really new Europe. But a Europe 
merely set free geographically, politically, and economically, 
without a spiritual rebirth, will be a technical delusion, a castle 
in the air, as she was before. Freedom has been a sacred notion, 
closely connected with religion and mysticism, in every civiliza- 
tion but the modern European. This sacred word has been the 
very watchword of the highest religions, of the hardest spiritual 
training. If religion be put aside, what then is freedom but a 
mirage, a tyranny in disguise? Materialism in science, Epi- 
cureanism in conduct and—freedom, these three can not be 
blended into one—no, by no alchemy in all the universe. And 
yet this is the hopeless undertaking of the continent which guides 
mankind and means to guide it!” 
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RUSSIANS “STANDARDIZE ” RELIGION 


HE RUSSIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT, apparently 
experiencing some difficulty in extinguishing the cen- 
turies-old faith of the Orthodox Church, instead of 
destroying it :mmediately by legal formula, is, according to the 
Berlin correspondent of the London Morning Post, following 


the policy of persuasion 


volunteer Lettish ‘ Reds’ stationed at Nijni-Ufaleisk, just west of 
the Urals, fought a pitched battle (twenty-three dead) because 
the Letts defiled the local church. As a result, all over East 
Russia spread an anti-Lettish ferment, which seriously threat- 
ened the solidarity of the ‘ Red’ forees. Noteworthy, as showing 
the measure in which Bolshevism is obliged to rely upon non- 
Russian elements, is the fact that in this matter the Soviet 
press mostly took sides with the Letts, and strongly criticized 

the Moscow Govern- 





and education. During 
this process religion’s 
claws, so to speak, will 
be drawn, and religion 
will be diverted as much 
as possible into the ser- 
vice of the Communist 
state. Meanwhile, the 
masses are being edu- 
cated away from certain 
portions of their creed 
by the exhumation of 
the bones of reputed 
saints, to prove that the 
healing properties sup- 
posed to be invested in 
these relics are but in- 





ventions of priests and 
monks. Recently the 
Soviet Government is- 
sueda decree authorizing 
the district Soviets to 
enforce a standardized 
hymn upon all religious 
institutions, under which 
common denominator 
fall churches and mon- 
asteries, and to provide 
before Easter, which is a 
particularly great Ortho- 
dox festival, a ‘‘scheme 
of revision”’ for the all- 
night service. The 
Copy - ted by Underwood & Underwood, Now York. 


RUSSIAN NUNS AT MEAL-TIME 


Morning Post corre- 
spondent quotes the 
Russian newspaper Pa- 





botcht Galos as saying: 





Have they survived the massacres which, 
capture of Archangel by the Bolshevik forces ” 


ment’s policy, declaring 
that while state patron- 
izing of superstition 
would never succeed in 
winning over the, at 
heart, counter -revolu- 
tionary muzhiks, it 
might dangerously in- 
cense those enlightened 
Lettish elements which 
are genuinely and stal- 
wartly Bolshevik. The 
Government, as usual, 
got its way; a Lettish 
officer was degraded; 
the central authorities 
began to discourage fa- 
naticism; and even the 
local Soviet magnates, 
who are usually much 
less politic, set them- 
selves to regulating in- 
stead of attacking their 
subjects’ faith. 

‘*And so out comes a 
decree from avowed 
atheists prescribing to 
pious citizens how they 
shall pray and adore, all 
in the best spirit of the 
late Constantin Pobie- 
donostseff, who trans- 
formed Orthodoxy under 
the Romanofs into a 
handful of dry bones.”’ 





However, the Soviet 
arm is not as long as it 
would be, and occasional 
‘outbreaks occur against 
the new state religion 


IN AN ARCHANGEL CONVENT. 


by those who see in it 


according to refugees, followed the recent a backsliding toward 


> 


counter - revolutionism. 








“The small (Bolshevik) 

peasants, who, naturally enough, have not yet forsworn supersti- 
tions which our cultivated bourgeois themselves believed, are go 
ing to be shown that they have no reason to fear for their creed, 
a creed which even the most hopeful Communists know can only 
be eradicated by a generation of rational education in Soviet 
schools.” The correspondent notes: 


‘‘There are real indications that Bolshevism has taken into 
its service religion as well as capitalism, bureaucracy, ethics 
(Zinovieff’s new University in Petrograd, tho it has no fire- 
wood, has a chair of moral instruction), and the other con- 
ventional elements of civilization. Most striking of these 
indications is that Commissary Trotzky, who, as Bronstein, 
has no hardened prejudices in favor of the Christians’ God, 
has publicly reprimanded blasphemy in the army. The news- 
paper cited (November 17) quotes the commissary’s decree 
to the third ‘and two other armies’ condemning the singing of 
ribald songs, and in particular a song which is sung everywhere, 
but is an especial favorite of the soldiers facing Kolchak, ‘Dali 
otstavku mui Bogu!’—‘We have sent God into retirement ’- 
is the first verse and the refrain of this song; and it proceeds to 
proclaim that, after such an exploit, there ought to be no trouble 
in sending into retirement Kolchak, the Entente Imperialists, 
the counter-revolutionary emigrants, and the Japanese apes. 

“The immediate cause of Trotzky’s pious admonitions was a 
sound, practical cause. The conscripted muzhik ‘ Reds’ and the 


The Government resorts 
to the motion-picture in its educational campaign against creed. 
We read: 

‘All over Soviet Russia are being shown filmed representa- 
tions of the opening by Soviet officials of the coffins of reputed 
saints, the aim being to prove that the relics to which pious 
citizens ascribed healing virtues were inventions of priests and 
monks. The best-advertised films show the opening of the 
coffins of St. Serge Radonezh in the Trinity-Sergieyeff Monas- 
tery, north of Moscow, and of St. Tichon Zadonsk. In order 
to prove the impartiality of these inquiries, monks, doctors, and 
archeologists are forced to attend and be filmed. The exhuma- 
tions represent the educative side of the antireligious campaign 
which is to continue until all Russians are converted into un- 
believers. 

‘‘Meantime, the believers are, according to the new principle, 
to be wisely regulated and guided, and occasionally, according 
to the old practise, to be beaten, tortured, or shot.” 

A slightly different view of the new Soviet attitude toward 
religion in Russia is presented by a writer in L’H umanité (Paris). 
He calls attention to a distinct change of attitude both on the 
part of the Government and in the Church. There is a new group 
among the clergy, he tells us, who have adopted a program of 
cooperation with the Soviet power and are organizing a cam- 
paign against the old traditions of the reactionary clergy. The 
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writer in the French Socialist paper concludes With this state- 
ment of what he understands to be the present Soviet policy 
toward the Orthodox Church: 


“* At first the clergy were molested by the Soviet Government, 
but the time of persecution has passed. The Bolsheviki, who 
have to do with an extremely credulous populace, are not foolish 
enough to persevere in an antireligious policy which would 
make them most unpopular. They are content to pursue a 
strictly lay policy. They are keeping up their harsh treatment 
of the parish priests, who are generally hated by the muzhik, 
but they respect freedom of worship, and Moscow remains as 
ever the city of churches.” 





WHY ZION WAITS IN PALESTINE 


MMEDIATE ESTABLISHMENT OF ZIONISM in Pales- 
tine is not to be expected, according to one recent inves- 
tigator, who finds that conditions are not much improved 

after two years of occupation by the British, and who is also 
imprest with the belief that the fault lies partly with the 72ws 
themselves. A resident Jewish writer is, on the other hand, 
more optimistic, and looks to work as the means io salvation 
for ‘Palestina Redempta.”” In an article appearing in The 
Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston), and found to be of suf- 
ficient interest to be reproduced on the front page of The Ameri- 
can Israelite, it is stated that ‘“‘the cost of living is from five to 
seven times what it was—in part due, to be sure, to world-wide 
conditions, but also due to restricted import and taxation.” 
The water supply is inadequate, roads need improving, and wood 
ean not be cut or transported. There are no horses to be had; 
there are few carriages and donkeys, and the rolling stock is out 
of date. Further, “‘it can not be denied that the decision of the 
British Government in the matter of Zionism has also had a bad 
éffect upon the public mood.”’ This observer of conditions in the 
Holy Land continues: 


“You will remember that Britain made certain promises to 
France, to Faisal, and to the Zionists—each in an hour of need— 
which have been found to be, in their execution, mutally exelu- 
sive. That is one of the reasons for watchful waiting. A move 
in any direction brought a crowd from two others. She could 
not afford to offend France, the Ally. She could not afford to 
offend the Zionists. Yet why not? That is a mystery. Her 
promises to them were couched in such vague terms as to mean 
anything almost, short of excluding Jews from Palestine. Altho 
powerful and, for different reasons, often pro-German or anti- 
Russian during the conflict, their resentment would be nothing 
compared with that of offended Islam. At this very moment 
the bad feeling among Syrian Christians, Moslems, and Druses— 
the two latter traditionally pro-British—because Palestine is now 
surely to be ‘given to the Jews,’ is a factor not to be neglected. 
The Jews are hated, as all Orientals are hated by other Orientals 
who wear a different coat. And they are feared by the less clever 
people of the soil, as all foreign capitalists are feared. Finally, 
they are a worry to the pious for an apparently opposite reason 
—the alleged radical tendencies of certain of their- number. 

“The truth is, there are among the Jews in Palestine at least 
eight parties. There are the anti-Zionists, pious people who do 
not want to interfere with God’s own plans of restoration. Then 
the neutrals. Then supporters of the central Zionist organiza- 
tion, mostly Russian. Fourthly, the Mizrahi, or religious Zionist 
party. Fifthly, the rather comfortable and lukewarm bourgeois 
party, too comfortable to yearn for residence on barren hillsides 
or under moldy arches in an atmosphere of sewer-gas, and there- 
fore small in number, and transient. Sixthly, the international 
socialists. Seventhly, Bolsheviki. Eighthly, the Palestinian 
party, which is in part a separate entity and in part a tendency 
throughout the other parties. They are individuals who, as 
speakers of somewhat better Hebrew, believe that they should 
have a very large share of influence in the direction of events 
and shaping of policies. The Jews, of whom there are many, 
who would abolish Zionism because a menace to their present 
citizenship, do not, of course, come to Palestine. 

“The question now is: In what guise is the ‘establishment 
of a Jewish home in Palestine’ to be effected? And the whole 
land cries out: ‘How iong? Do something.’” 


But a different note, resulting, perhaps, from a closer appraisal, 
comes from A. D. Gordoon, a Palestinian workman, excerpts 
from whose letters appear in The Maccabean, a Zionist organ. 
His message is ‘‘plain home-talk,” for everything in Palestine 
wears ‘“‘the same homely work-a-day physiognomy as anywhere 
else,”” and “‘you will find here the same trivialities, the same 
meannesses, if you like—as anywhere else.’’ This tiller of the 
soil sees salvation in work, and he urges: 


“*Congregation upon our own soil means the end of intellectual 
parasitism upon an alien body politic. For better or worse, 
we must have our homeland, our own work. There is no tie 
between men so strong as common work. Nothing but common 
work can regenerate us—not debates or researches on formulas 
of compromise. The Jews of every land have their local tasks, 
but there is only one universal Jewish task: to prepare a corner 
of the earth for our own national life. With the end of the 
war we may begin now. Part of the ground is plowed and 
waiting.” 





GEOGRAPHY’S DEBT TO THE 
MISSIONARY 


EOGRAPHY’S SHARE in the general debt of civiliza- 
tion to missionaries has been nearly forgotten, points 
out a writer in the religious press, who recalls that the 

advance agents of Christianity have greatly extended our knowl- 
edge of the globe and have been noteworthy as map-makers, 
They have replaced much in the ‘‘guess maps”’ of the Middle 
Ages by exact and accurate descriptions of regional geography, 
and their explorations, as notably in the case of Livingstone, 
have added large store to our knowledge of strange peoples and 
lands. Much of the earlier information concerning our own 
country was gained at first hand by the Spanish missionaries who 
preceded the gold-hunters and colonists. How deeply indebted 
to the early missionaries is the science of geography is told by 
The Church Missionary Review (London), whose article is thus 
summarized by The Churchman (New York): 


“To the Jesuits and the Franciscans belongs the credit for 
defining many of the routes between China and India. It was 
a Jesuit, Gerbillon, who in the seventeenth century brought 
back information in regard to the Altai Mountains, the Kerulen 
River, and the Baikal Lake, who fixt their positions by sound 
observations and outlined a large field of new geography. 
Another member of the same band, Régis, surveyed Manchuria 
for the first time. Finally the revision of ancient Chinese maps 
was entrusted entirely to the Jesuits. In the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries it was the Jesuits who brought back 
the information in regard to Tibet which made exact maps 
possible, and as late as 1906-07 one of the agents of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society made plane table notes of a part of 
the Szechwan Province of western China, which before was almost 
entirely unknown. In Africa also it was Jesuit missionaries 
who brought back the first reliable information of the jungles 
and rivers of the interior. Of the debt geography owes the 
Protestant missionaries of the nineteenth century most people 
are more aware. Livingstone, it is said, ‘was the greatest ex- 
ponent of the art and purpose of geographical exploration, and 
exercised the most profound influence on the extension of this 
branch of human knowledge of any man of hiscountry.’...... 

‘“‘In Madagascar, in the Kongo basin, on the Gold Coast, 
in New Guinea, missionary geographers have made valuable 
researches. In America those familiar with the missions in 
southern California and Texas realize something of the contri- 
bution Spanish missionaries made to the opening up of our 
own country. South America in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies was actually better known than Africa, due largely 
to the geographical research of the Jesuit missionaries, and the 
Amazon, the Paran& basin, and other great districts were first 
visited by pioneers of the Catholie Church. 

“The missionaries no longer have the field of geographical ex- 
ploration to themselves, but they still from time to time make 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of regional geography. 
Few of us will forget the thrill of pride that churchmen felt 
when it was announced that Archdeacon Stuck and his party 
from our Alaskan mission were the first to seale the snowy 
heights of Mt. Denali.” 
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me: You sow good health 
when you eat good soup 


You begin at the very beginning. 

un Good soup supplies valuable nourishment which 
uria you cannot obtain so readily in any other form. 

pa iJ It also tones the appetite and strengthens digestion 
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select your Stefco Buildings 


STEFCO 


Standardized Sectional Steel Buildings will 
solve your building problem. They are per- 
manent in character and fireproof. They can 
be delivered quickly. Because every unit 
leaves the factory completely assembled, 
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the foot 
Clear Span Building 
m4 


the mile 





STEFCO buildings are erected with only . ) vd 
mm Standard type 
co on labor. SP anpineng ee to jag’ a4 
a i : D—Clear span width, 8’—10’—12’—16’— 20’ | 
Typical examples of the uses to which STEFCO —24’—30’. 
oe a9 ° ° Lengths in multiples of 8 feet. 
buildings are put are furnished by the following:— A Heavy Type E 
AB—10’—12’—16’. 
Inland Steel Company, manufacturing. BD—16—20’—24’—30’—32’—36’—40’. 
Browning Engineering Co., manufacturing. Lengths in multiples of 8 —_ 
Hudson Motor Car Co., storage. Pe. o ey ae 
Live Poultry Transit Co. car shops and storage. BD—50’. ; 
Sinclair Refining Company, tank wagon stations and ma- Lengths in multiples of 16 feet. 
chine shops. Monitors can be furnished on all types. 
Texas Co., storage, boiler houses, pumping stations, and Valley Building 
machine shops. c Cc 


Rosenbaum Brothers, grain and feed storage. 


Consult the diagram and let us figure your new 
building. If you build with STEFCO, it will save 


> . 














































time and money, whether you need a complete Lengths, widths in Furnished in 
* 1 any combination Standard, Heavy, 
manufacturing plant or a Ford garage. a sien, and pone yy Seva 
, , . heights as in Clear ‘Heavy Types 
Steel Fabricating Corporation A Span building E 
General Sales Office a ‘ ; 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. Crane Building 
Factories: Harvey, Ill., and Chicago Heights, III. & 
STEEL FABRICATING CORP., Heavy Type 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. B F B’B’—16'—20'—24 F D 
Send detail on bldg BI F—20, pgs 
__ft. wide, by___ft. long, by__ft. high $6—eee 
To be used for , Lengths in multiples of 
aiaien A 8 feet. 
Extra Heavy Type : 
Address BYB’—50 feet. | A’B’/—Add 12’ 6" to AB. 
BF—25 feet. A B—8’—10’—12’—16’—20’. 














Two STEFCO Standardized Sectional Steel 
Buildings used for manufacturing by The Standard 
Ship Building Company at Shooter’s Island, N. Y. . 
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O read a ‘‘new” poem by George 

Gissing is a literary event tho delayed. 
This one, expressing in a wistful way the 
general pessimistic view of life of this late 
Victorian, appears.in. the January English 
Review: (London) with a note saying it was 
“sent to Mrs. Frederic Harrison at the 
time [1883] and has not been printed 
before.”’” Gissing about this period was 
acting as tutor to her son, Austin Harrison, 
now editor of The English Review: 


THE DEATH OF THE CHILDREN 


(BURNED IN A WORKHOUSE FIRE, 
CHRISTMAS, 1883) 
By GEORGE GISSING 
O children, Death in kindness bade you rise, 
And quit the game, while life was yet but play; 
Tho sad to us the closing winter day 
That quench'd the gleam of laughter in your eyes. 
What tho the anguish of the dread surprize 
Marr’d the young faces when at rest they lay? 
One moment summ’'d the sorrow-laden way 
We weary o’er in growing old and wise. 
Mourn not the children. If we needs must mourn, 
Be it for those their loss leaves desolate, 
While death withholds his oft-entreated boon. 
And should they sorrow that, by toil unworn, 
Their dear ones rest so early, and kind fate 
Spares them the heat and burden of the noon? 


The 
nature sometimes turns to the advantage 
of the latter, and the zest of this poet’s 
presentation of nature’s inning shows where 
as the 
McClure’s for January contains this: 

THE PANTHER 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 


eternal duel between man and 


he stands applausive audience. 


The moon shears up on Tahoe now: 

The panther leaps to the tamarack bough, 
She crouches, hugging the crooked limb: 
She hears the nearing steps of him 

Who sent the little puff of smoke 

That stretched her mate beneath the oak. 


Her eyes burn beryl, two yellow balls, 
As Fate counts out his last footfalls. 
A sudden spring, a demon cry, 
Carnivorous laughter to the sky. 

Her teeth are fastened in his throat 
(The moon rides in her silver boat.) 
And now one scream of long delight 
Across the caverns of the night! 


The mystical suggestion, the smooth, 
rhythmie that 
together to recommend this out of 
The 
trees, particularly in verse, is growing: 

THE TREES 


By ALICE BROwN 


contend 
the 
literature of 


flow are things 


February Harper's. 


The bare white birch, like a bather, bends over 
the river, 
As still as a dream. 
Not a twig of the tree in air is astir, not a quiver 
O’er-ripples the stream. 


The roots of the tree in the air and the tree in the 
water 
Are met, and entwine. 
One stem is a scion of the earth and one is the 
daughter 
Of that stilness divine. 








Yet when the dusk falls or ever a wanton wind 
bloweth, 
One sighs and is gone. 
And which was the tree and which was the image 
none knoweth, 
For both were as one. 


In various departments in this weekly the 
question of bringing home the dead from 
France has been treated, the last time in 
our issue for February 7, where the matter 
was presented pro and con without bias 
on our part. The side which favors the 
return of our dead may have been given 
poetic expression, but such has not come 
This one in the New 
York Herald recommends no removal and 
may furnish a comforting thought even 
to those who ardently desire to have their 


under our notice. 


loved ones brought home: 


THEIR MORE PERFECT’ DAY 
By ANNA May DuDLEY 


Why bring your hero dead from France? 
They are not there! 

The outer garments of their birth 

Lie scattered with the dust of earth, 

Nay, they are not there, 

But freed from bonds of human care 

Still mingle with the living everywhere. 
"Tis but a veil divides them from the view; 
Our finite senses ne’er can enter through 
Save in the quiet of the midnight deep, 
When life withdraws its mantle from our sleep. 
In that dim borderland where time doth cease, 
The spirits of your loved have found release. 





Why bring your hero dead from France? 
They are not there! 

The sight of grief o’er mortal clay 

But saddens their more perfect day. 
Nay, let them lie, 

_ And lift your gaze unto the sunset sky, 
Where trails the glory of its rays on high, 
Or, where the dome of heaven's starry light 
Unfolds its splendor to our earthly sight, 
Where sphere on sphere in calm array 
A down the ages hold eternal sway, 

Or gleams the light of some bright star. 
Through time and space reflected from afar— 
There with Eternity your loved ones stand, 
Held safely in the *“ Hollow of His Hand.” 


War or peace as the ideal state of man 
debated, tho the 
would be thought, gave us enough of ex- 


is still five years, it 


perience to frame a decision. Among some 
of the later books of war-verse is ‘‘ Ducks, 
and Other Verses,” by F. W. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, London), containing 
a sonnet where it seems to be pleaded 


Harvey 


that victory to be achieved, even through 
the miseries and wrongs of war, is worth 
the cost: 





GOODN 
By F. W. 


ESS 
HARVEY 


Dream not that anything more strong can be 
Than simple goodness, but consider well 

The nature of the thing, how in a hell 

Of blazing wickedness and misery 

It shines more fierce than fierce iniquity. 

Oh, heed you not those lying mouths which tell 
God’s burning zeal of love most terrible 

To lie in pools of passive piety. 

For goodness is a passion in.the soul 











A rneeEnEnEna 


More fierce than earthly passion, and its peace 
Is pinnacled on violence. Desire 

Burns there in blossom of white eestasies. 
Mighty as thunder hear God's message roll: 
““Whoso is near to Me is near the fire.”’ 


An occasional poem as felicitous as the 
one we quote below from the Jrish States- 
man (Dublin), and a delightfully ironic 
book on George Moore, are-all that we have 
seen of the present writer, who lives in 
Dublin, and has .been a lifelong friend of 
the Yeats family. Her talent is 
mistakable: 


THE ARROWS OF LIGHT 


By Susan L. MITeHELL 


un- 


One set the doorway of my house ajar 
That I might hear life trilling from afar. 

I feared her singing armies, feared to ride 
Amid her hurrying hosts, altho a tide 

Of music in my being echoed all 

The sweetness and persuasion of her call. 

I shut my door, I bolted it with fears, 

I closed my ears, myself I closed my ears. 
They will not open now for any tears. 


One rained His brightness downward through my 
clay 

And bid me waken to His high noonday. 

My being did her myriad eyes unclose 

And deemed His watching legions were her foes 

Aiming to wound her with the wounds of light, 

The cruel arrows of the infinite. 

To all my windows fear, the traitor, flies 

Bids shut mine eyes. Oh, shall I shut mine eyes 

To open them no more to any cries? 


Old age has its claims, seldom allowed 
perhaps, and even less often demanded, 
but Thomas Hardy has the courage of his 
years, and perhaps also of his disillusion. 
When it is so beautifully exprest as this 
from The Fortnightly Review (London), it is 
surely worthy of literary consideration: 


BY MELLSTOCK CROSS AT THE 
YEAR’S END 
By Tuomas Harpy, O.M. 


Why go the east road now? ... 
That way a youth went on a morrow 
After mirth, and he brought back sorrow 
Painted upon his brow: 
Why go the east road now? 


Why go the north road now? 
Torn, leaf-strewn, as if scoured by foemen— 
Once edging fiefs of my forefolk yeomen 
Stalwart peers of the plow: 
Why go the north road now? 


Why go the west road now? 
Thence to us came she, bosom-burning, 
Welcome with joyousness returning. 
She sleeps under the bough: 
Why go the west road now? 


Why go the south road now? 
That way marched they some are forgetting, 
Stark to the moon left, past regretting 
Loves who have falsed their vow. 


Why go the south road now? 


Why go any road now? 
White stands the handpost for brisk onbearers, 
“Halt!” is the word fot] wan-eheeked farers 
Musing on Whither and How. 
Why go any road now? 


Such are for new feet now; 
Hark there to chit-chat, kisses, laughter; 
Yea, there be plenty to go hereafter 

By these ways, I trow! . 

They are for new feet now. 
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PATHS TO THE PRESIDENCY—II 
FROM McKINLEY TO HARRISON 


publie career of President Wilson, of ex-President Taft, 

and of the late President Roosevelt. The pursuits of 
President Wilson were in the field of education and of letters, it 
was shown, until he suddenly loomed in polities with his nomina- 
tion for the Governorship ‘of New Jersey in 1910. President 
Wilson was then in his fifty-fourth year, and as an educator had 
reached the high rank of president of Princeton University. 
The high road of ex-President Taft’s career was in the realm of 
law, from which his exceptional abilities and the course of events 
inevitably turned him to political life. But the late President 
Roosevelt, it will be recalled, joined the Republican party as 
soon as he had terminated his post-graduate course in law at 
Columbia University in order to devote himself to polities as a 
In the present paper we proceed still further backward 


Rte crer ot Pre the previous article we traced the 


career. 
in the line of Presidential succession, citing the New International 
Encyclopedia as authority for the data here presented. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY (1843-1901) — The twenty-fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States was born at Niles, Chio, January 29, 
1843, of Scotch-Irish ancestry. He was early engaged, as had 
been his father and grandfather before him, in the iron industry. 
He secured, however, some education at the Poland Academy, 
and later entered Allegheny College, at Meadville, Pa., altho he 
soon withdrew and engaged in teaching school. He was thus 
oceupied at the outbreak of the Civil War, and early enlisted, 
being mustered into the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers on June 
11, 1861. 

As Major McKinley he was mustered out of the volunteer 
service on July 25, 1865, and immediately took up the study of 
law in the office of Judge Glidden, completing kis preparation 
by a course at the Albany Law School. Being admitted to the 
bar in_1867, he established himself at Canton, Ohio, his home, 
for the remainder of his life, and altho Stark County was Demo- 
cratic, he, a Republican, was elected its prosecuting attorney in 
1869. In 1875, when the Republican candidate for Governor 
was Colonel Hayes, McKinley took an active part in the cam- 
paign and began to attract national attention by his speeches 
in favor of the resumption of specie payments. He was him- 
self elected to Congress in the year following, and served in the 
Lower House for seven consecutive terms in spite of repeated 
attempts of the Democrats to gerrymander him home. When 
Garfield was transferred to the Senate, McKinley succeeded him 
as a member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
In the same term he spoke vigorously against the repeal of the 
Federal Election Law, and his speech on the subject was used 
as a campaign document in 1880. In that campaign he served 
as a member of the Republican National Committee, was chair- 
man of the Ohio State Convention, and was himself reelected to 
Congress. 

In the next national campaign also he took an active part, 
drafting the tariff plank in the Republican platform. In the 
succeeding administration he became a leader in opposition to 
the Mills Bill and to President Cleveland’s plan of tariff reform. 
Again in the campaign of 1888 he prepared the tariff plank of 
the Republican platform, being chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions. He was one of the managers of the campaign of 
John Sherman, altho at one time it seemed that the convention 
would be turned to himself. He prevented that contingency, 


however, by a vigorous speech. By this time he was recognized 
as a distinctively national leader, and altho Thomas. B. Reed 
secured the speakership of the House, McKinley was made 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and in that 
position framed and carried through Congress the highly pro- 
tectionist tariff which bears his name. In the election of 1890 
he was defeated. Ending his congressional service in 1891, he 
was in the same year elected Governor of Ohio by a plurality of 
more than 21,000 over Campbell, who in 1890 carried the State 
by 11,000, and the success was emphasized in 1893, when 
MeKinley was reelected by about 81,000 plurality. His 
administrations as Governor were in general such as to enhance 
his reputation outside of his State, and to mark him still more 
plainly as a national leader. 

He was thus the natural and the leading candidate before the 
St. Louis Convention in 1896, where on the first ballot he received 
66114 votes out of a total of 906. 
the gold standard, in accordance with his party’s platform,.he 
quieted the fears aroused by his earlier course and even by his 
support of the Sherman Bill so late as 1890, and took a vigorous 
lead in the work against the free-silver campaign of Bryan. 
His personal campaign was unusual in that he remained at 
Canton throughout, making, however, some 300 speeches from 
his own porch and there addressing in the aggregate probably 
1,000,000 persons. Altho he received in the popular vote a 
plurality of only about 600,000 votes in a total of more than 
14,000,000 votes, he nevertheless received 271 electoral votes as 
against 176 cast for Bryan. In 1900 he was again nominated, 
and received 292 electoral votes, while Bryan, again his ecom- 
In the full swing of triumph following 


Coming out now strongly for 


petitor, received only 155. 
his second inauguraton and incident to a general recognition of 
the success of his work in the country’s new possessions, the 
President was mortally stricken by an assassin, Czolgosz, while 
holding a public reception at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo on September 6, 1901. 


GROVER CLEVELAND (1837-1908)—He the twenty- 
second and twenty-fourth President of the United States, and 
was born at Caldwell, N. J., on March 18, 1837, the son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman. The family moved from Caldwell to 
New York State, and it was in Fayetteville, near Syracuse, 
and in Clinton that young Cleveland received a somewhat 
elementary education. Upon the death of his father in 1853, he 
became a teacher in the New York Institution for the Blind, 
but presently was induced by his uncle, Lewis F. Allen, to make 
his home in Buffalo, where he studied law and was in 1859 ad- 
mitted to the bar. Four years later he became Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of Erie County, but was defeated as a Democratic 
eandidate for District Attorney in 1865. In 1870 he was 
elected sheriff of the county and held the position for three 
years. He then resumed the practise of law and acquired a 
local reputation for firmness and integrity. By November, 1881, 
he had so imprest his fellow citizens that men of all parties 
joined in electing him as Mayor of Buffalo, in the belief that he 
would suppress the political and social corruption that was mak- 
ing that city notorious. Cleveland more than met the expecta- 
tions of his followers and showed himself so unflinchingly cour- 
ageous and so indifferent to all insidious influences as to work 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A day seldom passes without affording beneficial uses for Listerine 











Removing the Cause of Jooth Decay 





Bacteria cause tooth decay. And bacteria 
develop rapidly under the loose margins of 
the gums and between the teeth, unless 


effectively checked. 


Listerine, because it is a liquid, penetrates 
to these places. Listerine, because of its 
antiseptic properties, prevents bacterial 
development. It removes the cause of tooth 


decay. 


Therefore, a thorough Listerine mouth- 
wash should follow the regular tooth brush- 
ing. 

The tooth brush keeps the teeth clean. 
Listerine keeps them sound. 


The antiseptic strength of Listerine is due 
to balsamic essences and ozoniferous oils. 


Listerine is non - poisonous—safe for use 
either diluted or undiluted. For this reason 
it is particularly serviceable for household 
use. 

Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


the safe antiseptic 
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WORLD’S PAPER CURRENCY NOW SEVEN TIMES THE 


AMOUNT IN 1914 


(The Americas) 
Paper CrrcuLaTion aNnp GoLp ResERVE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD IN 1914, 1918 anp 1919 TraNsroRMED 


vo Unitrep States DoLLars aT NORMAL 


(Pre-War) VALUES OF THE CURRENCIES OF THE RESPECTIVE CoUNTRIES 


(In millions of dollars) 









































JULY, 1914 NOVEMBER, 1918 DECEMBER, 1919 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
of Gold of Gold of Gold 
Belligerents : Gold Notes to Notes Gold Notes to Notes Gold Notes to Notes 
Austria-Hungary. ........------ $254 S164 54.8 353 $7,206 As $52 $10, 099 5 
SS Sr ee asia 20 48 60.4 85 255 33.3 86 33.1 
EE, os Be ps can Cp res wee shes 65 180 36.7 no data no data no bar 69! 7.5 
as Sig edie Si ow sey Shige 125 175 71.4 : 5 44 76 
eee ae ee ee 27? 32 83.3 oe 342 3. é 9 2-0 
a eet era oe ae tee <'s OF 162 58.2 no data no data no data 123 40.9 
DR oan a esa he soot s ao sks o's 8 13 60.1 no data no data no data 17 5.2 
Ee re et 7 24 28.3 Ss 21: 3.9 8 4.0 
ee se a eS 806 1,301 62.0" 665? 5,951 1.3 710% 9.6 
SS re eres cee 298 692 43.2 621 4,127 15.0 266 3.5 
tS eee Tappan, Sana 195 140 134.6 521 2,049 25.6 594 y 22.9 
Greece . ; Oreste dea iM aats a 47 39 120.0 277 221 125.5 347 266 130.3 
eR ae eee 124 220 56.2 174 330 52.7 no data no data no data 
— Or. ee VEE sls OSS aa wales 236! 337 70.0 160 1,621 9.8 157 2,085 7.5 
Sn Pea os g's secageie 106 159 66.8 330 401 82.3 389 532 73.1 
New “Ye aland . ee ee ci eae a 30 10 300.0 40 30 130.0 39 36 112.0 
a ccs iwwte epena nes nese - 6 83 7.3 9 265 3.5 10 400 2.6 
i a ee ae Ol a a 43¢ 147 28.9 346 457 re) 354 721 4.8 
a EN eee re ta gle os ep 7775 795 98.3 6285 8,936 7.0 336 9.4564 3.5 
at NRE ay eee 4 12 33.7 6 24 27.3 no data no data no data 
OS OS eee 38 11 340.1 43 23 188.2 no data no data no data 
 <istaaeipaes 16 9 177.7 no data 630 no data no data 704 no data 
United States...... 1,023 1,056 99.6 2,199 3,643 63.2 2,107 1.051 52.3 
Total (Belligerents) $4,358 $6,109 71.3 $5,9037 $37,284 15.8 $5,398 $48,362 “1 2 
Principal Neutrals: 
Argentina......... $235 $428 54.8 $379 $494 76.6 $394 $513 76.8 
DEES v'ccces esas 20 42 47.2 51 115 44.4 52 130 39.8 
Holland. . 66 126 52.1 282 439 64.2 56 420 61.1 
ee 12 7 25.8 43 80 55.2 "65 116 55.7 
Norway. . 14 33 43.8 33 110 29.7 40 115 34.5 
Sweden...... hPa SP . 28 4 60 46.2 75 211 35.5 81 194 41.8 
Se Se ee hase ‘ 106 378 28.1 434 627 68.6 471 749 62.9 
Switzerland Sty oe Pe ey 35 52 67.2 74 185 39.7 92 183 50.5 
Total (Principal Neutrals) . $516 $1,166 44.3 $1,371 ~ $2,261 60.6 $1,451 ; “59.9 
Grand Total......... $1,874 $7,275 70.0 $7,274 $395 545 18.4 $6,849 “13.7 
RECAPITULATION 
- Re ke kee OO ws: 912 76.6 $5,217 $5,071 7:4 
Central Powers..............-.-- 197 49.7 686 35 i7 
Total (Belligerents)........... $4,358 $6,109 71.3 $5,903 15.8 $5,398 “11.2 
Total (Principal N« vutrals)..... 516 s 166 44.3 1,371 2,2 60.6 1,451 59.9 
Grand Total $4,874 70.0 274 $39,545 “18.4 $6,849 $50,783 13.7 





? Estimated. 
"¢ ur rency notes account.’ 
> Excluding gold held ‘sible. 
on nat include Bolshevik currency, estimated at 
7 Exclusive of Turkey, not available. 


1 Gold and silver. 
3 * Inc ludes Bank of England and * 
*Cash.” 
* October 29, 1917: 
$34,000,000,.000 at end of 19 


E uropean figures are those of great government banks, én ‘ not include those of other banks of issue. 


8’ Exclusive of Turkey and Russia, not available. 
° Exclusive of gold held abroad, stated at $ 96,100,000. 
1° Exclusive of gold held abroad, stated at $384,900,000. 
u Tneludes holdings fee not separately stated 

? Based on reports of U. 8. Director of Mint. 
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FACTS ABOUT CHINESE’ TRADE 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 

Chinese imports from Japan increased 714 per cent. between 
1904 and. 1918, from the United States 244 per cent., and from 
England 49 per cent., according to a commercial handbook on 
China issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. The publication of this volume is 
attributed to the keén interest of American exporters in Chinese 
markets. 

In Shantung, says the handbook, the trade of Tsingtau has 
nearly doubled since the Japanese occupied the port. The 
Japanese administration at Dairen, in Manchuria, has been 
active in trade promotion, and the commerce there has increased, 
in eleven years, from $22,000,000 to $198,000,000. The United 
States has made substantial progress in selling merchandise to 
China, shipping $117,000,000 worth in the fiscal year 1919 as 
against $57,000,000 in 1914, just before the beginning of the 
war. In one notable item, however, a great decrease has oc- 
curred; our sales of cotton goods to China have fallen off from 
nearly $30,000,000 in 1906 to $1,200,000 in 1918. 

China’s foreign trade, the new book shows, is five times as 
great to-day as it was thirty years ago. When the per capita 
foreign trade is equivalent to that of Australasia, the total will 
be $65,000,000,000 instead of the present $1,200,000,000, and 
Commercial Attaché Arnold believes that this figure may even- 
tually be attained, basing his opinion on the country’s vast 
wealth in coal and basic metals, in vegetable and animal products, 
and the industrious, adaptable character of its population. 
Taking the single item of coal, it appears that China has enough 


to supply the world with a billion tons a year for a period of a 
thousand years. Hundreds of millions of tons of iron ore are 
available. All the prerequisites of industrial development are 
present, and even now cotton-mills in Shanghai, Hankow, and 
Tientsin are paying dividends as high as 25 per cent. 





NEW ENTERPRISES 
comparative figures, specially compiled by The 
of companies in- 


Following are 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 


corporated in the principal States during the last three years 
sapital of 


with an authorized $100,000 or more: 








1919 1918 1917 

January...... $492 079, 400 $287 ,641 ,000 $312,481 ,000 
> See 350,509,500 
March. 420,567,000 
Eee, cite 439,492,000 
| a ae oy 683, 600 
RS ae ee 
Mg sh 0. eh dtn active ca 
| GAR are 7§ 
September....... 820, 600 
October sews 2,< oy 1: 34, "924 '000 
November. ..... 1341. "447.500 131,080,000 
December....... 1,077 545,000 129,951,000 3 31° 403° 200 

ae $12 677,229, 600 $2, 599,7 753, 600 $4, 607, 894, 100 





PROPERTY VALUATION IN NEW YORK STATE 
The total assest value of real and personal property in New 
York State is $13,155,677,813, according to the report of the 
State Tax Commission submitted to the legislature. The real 
property was assessed at $12,703,024.301, and the personal prop- 
erty other than bank stock $452,653,512. 
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What do you pay for Hot Water? 


O you belong to the old school that must rustle up the fire; cart 
out ashes; keep an extra bin of coal and at times resort to the tea > es : 
The Indians obtained hot 


kettle to obtain the household necessity—/ot water ? “te s. 

water by first heating stones, 

If you do, listen: You are no longer saving money by this inconven- _ then putting them inthe water. 
ience. You pay in time and labor, and you pay in dollars-and-cents. 

The Pittsburg Automatic Water Heater spares your purse and patience. 
With a Pittsburg you have steaming hot water at the faucet the minute 
you want it. And best of all, it delivers that hot water ten gallons for 
ONE CENT. Think of it—one penny for a luxurious bath, a day’s dishes 
or a goodly wash. The Pittsburg is guardian of your gas meter. It never 
burns a bit of gas except when you want hot water. Then it burns only 
enough to maintain the temperature. 

The hot water from a Pittsburg is fresh from the main. No rusty 
water to spoil the clothes or make your bath uninviting. 

Once installed, the Pittsburg takes care of itself and will still be pleas- 
ing you after fifteen years of service. Your gas company or plumber 
will install a Pittsburg Automatic in your home without dirt or disturb- 
ance. You can pay for it in ten monthly payments if you prefer. 

If adding such a convenience to your everyday existence and reduc- 
ing the family budget simultaneously, appeals to you, write for more 
good news about the Pittsburg. 

Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition, Pages 1294 to 1297 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Display Rooms in all Principal Cities 


Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water He 
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Charming Hose 


As Durable as They 
Are Beautiful 


AINTY women demand these 

qualities in their hosiery. It must 
be fine in texture, lustrous in appear- 
ance, smooth-fitting and shapely. 
Holeproof Hosiery is meeting these 
exacting requirements for thousands 
of such women everywhere. Be- 
sides, the remarkably long life of 
Holeproof Hosiery recommends it 
to women whose choice is guided 
by good judgment; women with a 
keen sense of quality and value. 


Holeproof is obtainable in your favor- 
ite material — Pure Silk, Silk Faced and 
Lusterized Lisle. Buy by name. Look for 
the Holeproof label on every pair. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
illustrated booklet and price-list. 


eS = 


This symbol 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY ‘“cutifss the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, 
London, Ont. 


rr -rry yy 


50 York St., Sydney, Australia 
@ H. H. Co. 
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PERSONAL ~ GLIMPSES 




















HERBERT HOOVER, “THE MAN WITHOUT A PARTY” 


(The Third in a Series of Brief Articles Presenting the Claims of Possible Presidential Nominees) 


R. HOOVER’S riddlesome personality is largely ex- 
plained, according to one friendly critie, by the simple 

but usually overlooked fact that he is an engineer, a 

man of science, before everything else. ‘Ile detests the whole 
breed of politicians with all his heart, as slack-minded, muddle- 
headed sentimentalists, and there- 


get into the way of politically minded folk even when trying to 
keep out of politics. 

“Some things that have been said of me cause me a sense of 
financial oversight. For instance, | have made quite careful in- 
quiries and I regret that so far I can not find: 

**(a) The $10,000,000 I am said to have made in my early youth, 
or eyen middle age, or altogether, 
or any respectable part of it. 





fore anathema to an engineer,’ 
according to this commentator, 
writing in the New York Globe. 
Besides, “‘he finds unjust criticism 
from ignorant people very hard 
to endure, and he shrinks with 
horror from descending to the 
dirt and confusion of the arena, 


(b) The. investments that I 
am supposed to have in’ Great 
Britain. 

‘Like the negro porter who 
was asked to change $10, IT am 
grateful for the compliment. I 
am sorry that these sums do not 
exist, for they would be useful 
for Children’s Relief. 





as a candidate must do.” Add 
to all this that he is as proud, 
shy, and sensitive as he is broad- 
minded and efficient, and you 
have a character sufficiently com- 
plex to explain why not only the 
political, managers, but nearly 
everybody else, have been set 
guessing. ‘‘In every aspect of 
superficial appearance, the most 
uhassuming public man in Wash- 
ington,’’ writes the veteran politi- 
al analyst, Mark Sullivan, to 
the New York Evening Post. ‘‘Te 
says he takes no interest in all this 
talk about the Presideney; and 
those of us who regard ourselves 


as experienced in reading counte- Cukeue 





iO OUND 


‘I have also given deep con- 
; sideration to the other items 
mentioned: 

Vis ot, 3 ai ‘““(c) Am I a British subject? 
! Did I ever apply for such citizen- 

ship? No. Many generations of 
persecuted Quaker ancestors 
would rise in their graves at such 
a discovery. They should remain 
quiet, however, for no Califor- 
nian eould live three months in 
yy. = London climate and become a 
sae wARSMSATS : British citizen if he knew it. 
ae - One thing that reassures me 
ass — i that this did not happen with- 
out my knowledge is. that .the 
British refused to allow me to 
come into their island during the 
war without an American pass- 
port. Also, I feel that my accent 
was disinfected of any English, 
French, Chinese, Russian, or 
other taints by my presence in 








nancés are inclined to give him 
as mueh eredit for candor, or a 
little more maybe, than to most 
politicians who disavow interest 
in newspaper talk of themselves as Presidential possibilities.” 
Maynard Keynes, in his book on ‘‘ The Economie Consequences 


. of the Peace’’ (Hareourt, Brace & Howe), bears the following 


testimony to the Hoover “‘front,’’ and the personality back of it: 

This complex personality with his habitual air of weary Titan 
(or, as others might put it, of exhausted prize-fighter), his eyes 
steadily fixt on the true and essential facts of the European 
situation, imported into the councils of Paris when he took 
part in them precisely that atmosphere of reality, knowledge, 
magnanimity, and disinterestedness which, if they had been 
found in other quarters also, would have given us the Good Peace. 


More than most men in the public eye, perhaps because of 
the very fact that he has a horror of unjust and ignorant criti- 
cigm, Mr. Hoover has had to bear with the slings and arrows 
of outrageous politicians. Reporters who asked about these 
matters got little satisfaction from Mr. Hoover. About the 
ouly remarks which he has been persuaded to make thus far 
on the interesting subject of himself were recently obtained by 
Caspar Wistar Hodgson, author and publisher, of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Twenty-five years ago, Hodgson and Hoover were students 
in Leland Stanford University. At Mr. Hodgson’s urging, 
Mr. Hoover ‘“‘came out of his shell,” in the words of his old 
friend, as recorded in the New York News, to the following very 
pithy effect 

*‘T have noted your feeling that I should answer some of the 
solemn discourses on my private life and crimes. I do seem to 


DOING THEIR BEST TO SWEEP IT BACK. 


the United States a portion of 
every calendar year of my life 

Chapin in the St. Louis Star. except three even including 

the five in whieh the United 
States has exercised its right to draft my services, a good por- 
tion abroad. 

‘*(d) Did I ever rent a ‘residence’ abroad? I plead guilty 
of this crime, but in mitigation I do appeal to the feelings of 
fathe rs who object to hotel life for babies and children. 

‘(e) What about the political lunch where I was supposed 
to have entered upon a dreadful conspiracy against the weal 
of the American people? My real distress in this matter is 
not to prove an alibi or even to complain that my name was 
not even mentioned, as the guests assert, but it is that I was not 
even invited, and therefore lost an excellent lunch. 

““(f) I plead guilty to the criminal charge of pursuing my 
engineering profession in foreign parts again and again. I have 
a fervent hope, however, that this new doctrine of criminality 
will not deter our citizens from extending American professions 
and business anywhere in the world. They always bring 
something home to pay taxes on it. 

**(g) I gather also that it is moral turpitude on my part to 
have managed large enterprises. The hope to rise from the 
ranks of labor to the ranks of management will, however, prob- 
ably not be crusht from the heart of the American boy, even 
by this onslaught.” 

One of the best and most sympathetic accounts of the life 
of this ambiguous Presidential possibility, about whom nobody 
seems to know a great deal beyond the fact that he has a capacity 
for keeping silent in several languages, is presented by Theodore 
M. Knappen, Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. The correspondent begins by considering Mr. Hoover 
in one of his characteristic activities, that of being embarrassed 
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by. the -public attention which -he attracts..: As Mr. Knappen 
describes the scene: ‘ 


A chorus of whispered, solecistie ‘that’s him” from the chat- 
tering’ and eating feminine clerks, much craning of necks, and 
the running of many camouflage errands directed attention to a 
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THAT MAN HOOVER. 


—Morris in the Hudson Dispatch. 


visibly diseomposed and furiously blushing man in the cafeteria 
of the Food Administration Building. 

The girls were the clerks and stenographers of the different 
government activities now housed in the old Food Administra- 
tion Building, and the object of their awed and admiring glances 
was Herbert Hoover, who, as a member of the industrial con- 
ference, has found a working place in the building that once 
vibrated with his numerous activities. 

When his much-agitated meal was over ‘‘the chief” fled 
abruptly to the seclusion of his inner office, and since that ad- 
venture has had his luncheon brought to him. The man who 
has faced all the terrors of nature and the combats of man 
the world around without flinching retreated. in utter rout 
before the curious young women gathered in a plain little 
cafeteria. 

“That's him” all right; that’s Hoover—a curious com- 
bination of greatness, consciousness of greatness, and love of 
power with achievement and modesty, and even a certain sort 
of diffidence. ‘ 

Herbert Clark Hoover was, say students of physiognomy, 
born to greatness, but not being born to the purple he exercised 
his greatness long before fame came to him. So he who has 
dealt on a level plane with the mighty of the world is confused 
by the curious gaze of the inconspicuous. 

It should not be inferred that because the character-fans 
declare that balanced power is revealed in the broad forehead 
and firm lower jaw, uncurtained by mustache or beard, Hoover 
is a type that you would instantly single out of a crowd and do 
homage to. Not at all. You would spend a casual day in his 
company without knowing that you were elbowing distinction. 
Who, then, is this eye-filling man the public dimly recollects 
having heard something about in 1914 and then heard of daily 
from that moment in the spring of 1917 when President Wilson 
asked him to come from London to supervise the national larder, 
dictate the national bill of fare, and serve as chief steward 
for all the Allies? 


Going back to first principles, West Branch, Iéwa, gets into 
the limelight by being the birthplace of the future prominent 
American. In that little hamlet of the prairies, writes 
Mr. Knappen: 


Which, after listening to the call of destiny to be one of the 
“*queen cities of the West” for fifty years or more, could muster 


only 467 inhabitants in 1911 and may_have 471 now—was born 
on August 10, 1874, a boy baby who was duly christened Herbert 
Clark Hoover. His parents were Quakers of a group that 
trekked westward generation by generation from Pennsylvania 
through Canada. 

The mother was a preacher, after the casual Quaker fashion, 
and the whole family connection was strong in the quaint faith. 
The boy’s father died when the little fellow was but four years 
old, and at eight he lost his mother. After some years with 
uncles and aunts on an Iowa farm he journeyed to Oregon and 
found a home with other relatives.at Newberg. The pious 
family influence was all for giving him an orthodox academic 
education in some Quaker institution, but at fourteen Herbert 
voted unanimously and decisively for a course in a “‘seientific 
university,” thereby cutting himself off from educational funds. 
So to Portland he went, got a job, worked hard, saved, and 
studied for his university career. 

By the summer of 1891 he had saved a few hundred dollars 
and took the entrance examinations for Leland Stanford Junior 
University, which was advertised to open its doors in the fall 
for the first time. He passed the examinations, and was on 
hand so bright and early that he was the first boy registered 
and the first to occupy the dormitories of the budding university 
at Palo Alto. 

Finding that, while his examinations at Portland had given 
him sufficient entrance credits, it was desirable to qualify in one 
additional subject, he chose physiology, of which he knew 
nothing, boned for twenty-four hours, and passed with honors. 
His major subject was geology, the study of which he pursued 
under Dr. J. C. Branner, the youthful university not having at 
that time established an engineering department, altho young 
Hoover was after an engineering degree. During the four years 
in college Hoover shone in all the solid studies that deal with 
what men do and have done, but was lamentably deficient in the 
trimmings. He scorned composition and rhetoric, had a 
spelling system of his own, anda sentence construction that 
was not described in the grammars. 

Science, history, economics, mathematics were his delight, 
and, despite the disapprobation of the English department, his 
instructors in those subjects.declared that his theses and other 
papers relating to them were models of clear expression. 

Undergraduate finances gave Hoover his first organization job, 
and old associates say that it was discharged in an exceptionally 
businesslike manner, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
‘‘working his way”’ through school. 

Graduation came in his twenty-first year, in 1895, and, fol- 
lowing Dr. Branner’s advice to be a miner before he was a mining 
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“Who is that handsome gentleman over there who is not dancing?”’ 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


engineer, young Hoover hastened to the gold-mines of the 
Sierras and got on the pay-roll of one in Grass Valley as a 
common laborer. 

After about a year on this job, during which he advanced to a 
subforeman’s position, Hoover decided one day that he had 
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OST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN 


MERICA 











HE Paige seven-passenger model 
occupies a unique position in the 
field of six cylinder motor cars. It 
has the impressive appearance and 
touring capacity of an exclusive European 
creation——but none of the disadvantages 


in first cost or operating expense. 


It is a car for the man who takes pride in 
his personal possessions and demands the 
fullest degree of luxury without extrava- 
gance. It is, in brief, an investment value 
of the highest grade—a fine mechanical 
product and a true artistic achievement. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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Clock your Home with Gilberts 











DAZZLE 
Radium Dial. Mahogany or 
American Walnut hand rubbed 
oy Height 64 in Width 
in. 


“ RT Night and Day 
> Radium Dial Clocks 


These Gilbert radium clocks have become hour markings means stronger radiance at the 
“the correct thing” for den, library, boudoir points where light is needed. 
and bedroom. 





These Gilbert radiums are the last word in 
clock comfort and convenience. Your dealer 
carries them all. Pick out the one that best 
suits your purpose and your taste. 


You will understand why, when you ask 
your dealer to show you these Gilberts. Their 
attractive appearance will please you—whether 
you find the excellent Gilbert mechanism inside 
of a fine substantial nickel case, or inside a ’ : 
decorative, artistic, mahogany case such as Also, Standard Non-Radium Clocks—A Full Line 


illustrated here. Gilbert non-radium dial clocks appropriate for 


Their exceptionally long range visibility at every room in the house—dependable wall 
night time will come to you as a-revelation. clocks, chime clocks, mantel clocks, desk clocks 
This long range visibility is the result of the ~° Ornamental and stylish. Ask your dealer to 
Gilbert “LUMAnous” dial as developed by show you these clocks. The new Gilbert 
the Gilbert engineering department. Gilbert's decorative designs will add to the atmosphere 
concentration of radium upon hands and of refinement of each room in your home. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY, Winsted, Connecticut 
Dept. L. D. 


Makers of Good Clocks since 1807 





TWILITE BASS WINLITE 
Radium “LUMAnous” Dial. Non-Radium. A distinguished Chime, in Radium ‘“LUMAnous” Dial. 


30 hour continuous alarm. elbony enameled case. Height 103 in. hour intermittent alarm. 


30 
Height 6 in. Diameter 44 in. Width 173 in. Height 63 in. Diameter 5} in. 
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absorbed all that manual work could teach him, and he dropt 
the pick and shovel and made for San Francisco. 

There he called on: Louis Janin, the foremost mining engineer 
in the West, and applied for a position. There were no engineer- 
ing positions open, and, besides, there was a long waiting-list. 
Hoover -declared that money was no object with him—altho 
he had only a few dollars—that what he wanted was association 
with Janin and opportunity. That being the case, Janin found 
a forty-five-dollar-a-month typewriting job for the man with a 
C.E., and a year’s experience, and left it to him to grasp oppor- 
tunity as she drifted through the offices. 

She hadn’t a chance to escape her votary, and it wasn’t long 
before Hoover was executing mining-engineering commissions for 
Janin all over the West. So well did he acquit himself that 
when the West Australian mining boom was on in 1897, and 
investors were combing the world for competent~engineers to 
handle their properties, Hoover, only a cub of twenty-three 
and but two years out of college, was highly reeommended by 
Janin. 


What follows sounds much like the way it happens in Sunday- 
school books—where merit always wins a quick and handsome 
reward; but the fact is that within a year Hoover had located 
and created a great mine for his employers, and was turning gut 
dividends “‘like hot cakes from a griddle in a restaurant window ”’ 
This was only the beginning: 


Another year and he had developed and was the manager of 
two other famous mines that spread joy in Lombard Street 
and the neighborhood of the Bank of England and wherever else 
Englishmen with investment rolls and mining proclivities are 
wont to congregate. Only three years out of school, Hoover 
was cashing monthly pay-checks that looked to him like more 
money than he had supposed there was in the world in 1895. 

The next chapter in this life-story that reads like optimistic 
fiction, but is the truth, takes us to China, where, echoes of his 
mastery of mining mysteries having been heard, the Chinese 
Government, which was about to Europeanize itself for the 
fiftieth time, had created a Department of Mines. Hoover 
was made Director of Mines under some Chinese magnate at a 
salary that was so large from the Chinese point of view that they 
spent money caring for Hoover and guarding his life and health 
as if he were the Son of Heaven itself. 

Elaborate and quaint expeditions conducted him to the 
various mining districts of the Celestial Empire, and Hoover 
was as happy as a hungry boy with free run of a well-stocked 
pantry, until he discovered that the job, by its governmental 
limitations, was long on paper schemes and short on digging 
windy, but non-performative—whereupon he resigned and went 
to Tientsin, where the storm of the Boxer uprising of 1900 
caught him and many other Westerners. 

While abducting fortune so vigorously and _ successfully, 
Hoover found time in 1899 to hasten back to California and take 
to wife his co-ed sweetheart, Miss Lou Henry, so that she was 
with him while the Boxer hordes were thundering at the gates. 
They could have got away in safety, but Hoover conceived it 
to be his duty to remain and look after the safety of his numerous 
Chinese servants and employees in those trying days when a 
suspected Chinaman was apt to be shot first and tried afterward 
by the infuriated handful of Europeans fighting for their lives 
against the foe without and fearing treachery from within. 

Hoover made of these people and others an efficient working 
corps that threw up defenses of whatever material was at hand, 
thus leaving the 2,300 white soldiers in the city free to devote 
all their time and strength to actual combat operations. Inci- 
dentally, he saved the lifé of Chang Yen Mow, Minister of 
Mines, who, altho anti-Boxer, was included in the general pro- 
scription, and daily presented himself at ‘shooting time’’ to 
look over the abject victims and save those for whom he could 
vouch. 

Chang Yen Mow was the owner of an extensive coal-mining 
property which somehow came through the rebellion unscathed, 
and that fact was the door to another golden chapter in the 
book of Hoover... Fearing that the intervening allies would 
chop up China and confiscate all the good things, the sagacious 
Chang hit on the idea of conveying his property to Hoover as a 
sort of confidential trustee, who was to arrange for its further 
development and financing on a big scale. Thereupon Hoover 
went to London and succeeded in financing the concern, but 
when he got back to China matters had quieted down, Chang 
was in no danger of confiscation and inclined to repudiate his 
deal with Hoover. But the latter and a Belgian engineer who 
had become interested’ with him hung on to the shifty old 
Chinaman like grim death until he was finally forced to sign up. 
It was characteristic of Hoover that soon after he got the coal- 
mines into full swing with twenty thousand Chinamen at work 
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and all sorts of collateral activities progressing boomingly he 
should have stood up for the rights of the mandarin when the 
former’s associates were for cutting the old boy out of some 
rich side pickings that turned up. 

In 1902 Hoover was called to London and admitted to a 
junior partnership in the same great house for which he went 
to Australia in 1897, then esteemed as the greatest of its kind 
in all the world. He had not been with this house very long when 
the financial director absconded with about a million dollars’ 
worth of the firm’s funds, including all of Hoover's personal cash, 
and leaving the firm’s customers in the lurch in various and 
devious ways for about a million dollars more. 


The senior partner being away, Hoover promptly announced 
that the house would make good all losses, even tho they were 
not claims that could be legally enforced. Thus, like that other 
prominent American, Mark Twain, in a similar situation, Hoover 
worked and worried until the debts of honor were all cleared up. 
This took him six years. When the slate was clean, he resigned 
and went into business as a consulting mining engineer. So, 
the account continues: 


From 1902 until the war broke in Europe in 1914 Hoover 
came and went the world around from mine to mine with an 
ever-growing reputation as a wizard of organization, reorganiza- 
tion, and administration, and as a magician of metallurgy. He 
devised new and improved old forms of recovering metals from 
ores, and wheréver he went moribund mines were revived and 
feeble ones invigorated. He became famous as an engineer of 
mining management and economics, even more than as a mining 
engineer proper—famous, that is, ‘in: mining and engineering 
circles. 

China, the Malay Siraits Settlements, Korea, South America, 
Central America, Australia, Russia, and the United States shared 
his expert attention. Mining companies everywhere clamored 
for his cooperation, and he became director in a score of im- 
portant and fruitful ventures. In Russia he revived the iron 
industry of Kyshtim and restored a large population and a whole 
region to prosperity and activity from the depths of decay and 
inertia. 

In South Australia he built up a new zine industry; in Burma 
he restored the lead-mining industry. He had offices in London, 
New York, and San Francisco, commissions poured in on him 
and dividends rolled in, his income mounted into the hundreds of 
thousands, ‘‘the world was his”’ at forty, and he was headed for a 
fortune of $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 when suddenly hell let 
loose in Europe and the German war-dogs leapt to the killing. 

That supreme event completely altered the world for Hoover, 
as well as for hundreds of millions of others. Overnight gold 
disappeared and checks, draft, letters of credit, and currency 
lost their value in the panic that seized London. One hundred 
and fifty thousand stranded Americans converged in the British 
capital, and the American consulate and embassy were swamped 
by the frantic appeals of their ‘“‘busted’’ nationals for help. 
Hoover was on the spot; he had money, acquaintance, influence, 
and standing. What more natural than that he should shoulder 
the job of helping his countrymen? He and his fellow American 
engineers and business men in London immediately raised 
$200,000, the embassy got. $250,000 from home, offices were 
opened in the Hotel Savoy, and the job of rescuing the pilgrims 
was organized and driven at full speed. Checks and drafts were 
eashed on faith, tickets were procured, steamship reservations 
were made, and the big problem was solved in fine style. This, 
however, was a piffling undertaking compared with what it led to. 

Following the German occupation of Belgium and the sus- 
pension of the trade and industry of that country, together 
with the British blockade, annihilation of a nation by starvation 
impended. Shaler, an American mining engineer resident in 
Brussels, hastened to London to tell of the impending catas- 
trophe, and, of course, he went straight to his brother engineer, 
Hoover. The Belgian Government appealed to the American 
Ambassador and the American Consul-General in London, 
and they, fresh from the relief experience with the stranded 
Americans, referred them to Hoover as the doctor par excellence. 

So it was up to Hoover to rescue the Belgians. He consulted 
Mrs. Hoover, telling her that. he could play the safe game of 
selfishness and a great and growing fortune or he could take up 
the Belgian relief work and drop his private activities. She 
voted for trouble, and Hoover went to it. All the world knows 
with what success. 

There is no need to review here the story of the work of the 
Belgian Relief Commission, which, beginning with nothing but 
the pramises of Hoover and his friends to pay, grew until it was 
spending $17,000,000 a month, had a fleet of seventy cargo- 
ships, received donations from all the corners of the earth, 
$5,000,000. a month each from France and Britain until the 
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United States entered the war and took over their load, had an 
organization of more thar fifty thousand persons in Belgium 
and occupied France and fed and clothed, in some degree, not 
less than eight million persons for more than four years. 

Nor is there any need to tell of how President Wilson quite 
naturally called Hoover to Washington to be his food adviser, 
and then, when Congress had conferred the authority, made 
him Food Administrator in August, 1917. His work as Food 
Administrator is known to every household, farmer, and producer 
of foodstuffs in the land. 

In the winter of 1918 he went to Paris as administrator of the 
$100,000,000 appropriation for revictualing the war-torn lands 
of Europe and as a member of the supreme economic council of 
the Allies. He is still directing the work of the American Relief 
Administration children’s fund, which is providing 2,500,000 
children in southeastern Europe with one meal a day, and the 
American Relief Warehouse Association, which sells ‘‘ Hoover 
food-drafts” to persons in the United States desirous of assisting 
friends and relatives in Europe, thus insuring that they will get 
the food instead of money that can’t buy food—if, indeed, they 
ever get the money in these distracted times. 

On top of these trivial matters Mr. Hoover is now working 
as a member of the industrial conference on a scheme for stabil- 
izing the relations of capital and labor in the United States. 

Hoover is represented as saying he is no diplomat and would 
make a failure as President, because he ‘‘would talk out in 
meeting” and make a dismal fumble of dickering with politicians, 
Congress, and Congressmen. His friends who have watched 
him in action during the past six years concede that he is no 
politician in the narrow. sense, and that at what Roosevelt used 
to eall ‘‘ pink-tea”’ diplomacy he is a total loss and no insurance. 
In big diplomacy, however, they assert that he is a master, and 
they tell of the constant battle of wits and reason between him 
and the German, French, and British authorities during the 
three and a half years before the United States plunged into the 
European wrangle. 

The Germans he had always with him, and his relations with 
the German Government and the German administrators in 
Belgium were just one damn thing after another. The latter 
were always arresting his employees and forever blocking his 
plans of administration and distribution. In his heart he hated 
them, yet he played the game so fairly and neutrally that they 
never made good on any of their charges of hostility against him. 

About three months after the Belgian relief work got under 
way powerful British influences, including the army and navy 
chiefs, persuaded Lloyd George that the victualing of Belgium 
was in effect abetting the German cause, by relieving the Ger- 
mans of their rightful burden of feeding the Belgians themselves. 
Lloyd George decided to eall off the relief work and sent for 
Hoover to notify him of his decision. Instead of accepting it, 
Hoover offhand opened up on the little Welshman with an 
argument for the continuation of the work that was so. forceful 
and conclusive that before he was half through Lloyd George 
threw up his hands and exclaimed: 

“Enough! I am eonvinced. I shall alter my policy. 
with your work.” 

It was not only policy, but all the red tape and autocracy of 
war that Hoover had to fight. Despite piles of regulations, 
prohibitions, inhibitions, and impossibilities, he achieved his 


Go on 


ends. On one occasion he went to an officer of the Admiralty 
to ask for permission to ship immediately certain stores to 
Belgium. 

‘**Unless,”’ said Hoover, ‘‘these supplies are in Rotterdam 


within two days, two million people will perish.” 

**T am truly sorry,” said the official, ‘“‘but you couldn’t pur- 
chase the goods now, and if you could you couldn’t be allowed the 
railway transport, and if you had that you ceuldn’t have the 
ships, and, finally, the Channel is closed for a week on aceount 
of troop movements.” 

“The food is bought and hauled, is on the ships, and only 
awaits permission for the ships to sail,’’ Hoover trumped. 

“People are confined in the Tower of London for less than 
that,” declared the flabbergasted officer, ‘‘but as you have done 
everything I said you couldn’t do, it remains only for me to do 
what I can, young man, and wish you success.”” And the ships 
sailed. 


Getting down to personalities, Hoover doesn’t hunt or fish or 
golf, but he reads widely, generally in bed, mostly solid stuff, 
seasoned with hair-raising detective-stories or some adventurous 
balderdash. As for other personal characteristics: 


He takes no exercise, but a man who has tramped and ridden 
and lived in the open air so much for twenty years is likely to be 
well fortified for long days of long hours at the desk. He 
motors some and likes to go out with his boys—one fourteen and 
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dam a brook. He has no time for society, but delights in con- 
versation with those who have something to say. He has a 
keen sense of humor and likes a good story, tho he rarely tells 
one. As to temper, some of his friends say he has none, and 
others say that he has a strong one under control. The latter 
say that he has been known to break out in righteous rage on 
occasion and embellish it with some sizzling oaths. 

But if he had been a choleric man he would never have gone 
through with the Belgian job, where the temptation in the face 
of the tormenting policy of the Germans was always to give 
them one grand, artistic roast and quit, but at such moments 
Hoover always quieted himself and his comrades by saying: 

**But we are here to feed the Belgians.” 

A wanderer for years and long in exile, he has always con- 
sidered Palo Alto as his home and dreams of a quiet life there 
in the near-by years. At the moment he is no nearer to his 
heart’s desire than the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 





PEARY, WHO CARRIED THE AMERICAN 
FLAG TO THE NORTH POLE 


STRAY COPY of a shelf-worn old book about Greenland. 
picked up by an enthusiastic young man in a Wash- 
ington book-store years ago, led to the events which 

to-day cause the maker of a world-map to mark ninety north 
latitude with a star and the legend, ‘‘North pole, Peary, April 
6, 1909.” 
one of the newspaper biographies called forth by the great ex- 
plorer’s death at Washington on February 20, first roused his 
interest in the Northland, and changed the entire course of his 
life. He became so fascinated with descriptions of Greenland 
that nothing would satisfy him but a trip to that frozen wilder- 
ness. So he asked for leave of absence from the engineering 
work in which he was then engaged for the United States Govern- 
ment, and set out for the North. That was in 1886. When. he 
returned, after extensive explorations in Greenland, the spell of 


The reading of that ancient volume, it is related in 


the arctic was upon him, and from that time on and almost con- 
tinuously for more than twenty years he devoted himself to 
solving its mystery. In all, Admiral Peary made seven trips to 
the North. In addition to his crowning achievement, the dis- 
covery of the 


pole, his contributions to the store of human 


knowledge relating to the polar regions are among the most 


valuable and extensive on record. He mapped channels, 
bounded new islands, made interesting ethnographic discoveries, 
and originated new methods of conducting polar explorations 
which have since been used successfully by a number of other 
gain the 


When it was finally accomplished 


arctic investigators. To north pole had been the 
dream of men for centuries. 
by Admiral Peary, it is significant that the feat was not due 
so much to luck, dash, and daring as to the explorer’s endurance, 
fortitude,fand ability to plan wisely, developed by many years 
of experience in polar traveling. 

‘“‘Peary’s attainment of the pole was a marvelous accomplish- 
ment and it won for him immortality, but the record of his 
failures is a record of heroism and pertinacity unapproached,” 
says the Louisville Times; and the Syracuse Post-Standard ob- 
serves that “there has been no explorer in historic record who 
He won the honor 
he sought after repeated and arduous suffering.”” The fact that 
his difficulties were not over even after he had attained the goal 
is referred to by the Arkansas Democrat (Little Rock), in the 
statement that ‘‘Admiral Peary suffered many disappointments, 
the greatest of which was his discovery, on his return to civiliza- 
tion, that another had well-nigh robbed him of the fruits of his 
life’s struggle.” The discoverer of the pole performed his great 
work at the age of fifty-three, when he was in the prime of life. 
A brief sketch of the early part of his career is given in the New 
York Times as follows: 


better deserved the glory he got than Peary. 


’ 


Robert Edwin Peary was born at Cresson, Pa., May 6, 
1856, the son of Charles N. and Mary Wily Peary. His father 
died when he was three years old, and his mother took him to 
Portland, Me., where he spent his boyhood, roaming about 
Casco Bay. He went to Bowdoin College, won fame there as a 
runner and jumper, and stood in the honor column of scholarship. 
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Tomorrow’s profits are the result of today’s 


production. 


Immediate enlargement of your productior 
facilities will enable you to handle more business 
increase your profits—next month may be too late. 


Manufacturing or storage space can be ex- 
panded quickly with Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Buildings. They can be shipped promptly 
Hydraulic produces its own raw material and 
fabricates its steel! in its own modern plant. 
They can be erected rapidly—Hydraulic makes 
them in units ready for speedy assembly. 
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Built in different types, there are Hydraulic 
Steel Buildings for each industry or need. Size 
can be altered by adding sections which are fur- 
nished in all lengths and .widths in variations of 
214 feet. 

Hydraulic Steel Buildings are suitable for 
One-Story Foundries, Machine or Paint Shope, 
Shipping Rooms, Warehouses, Shop Restaurants, 
Bunk Houses, Pump Houses, Transformer Sheds, 
Storage Buildings, Dairy and Farm Houses, Oil 
Pump Houses, Oil Refineries, Oil Casing-Mead 
Plants, and Garages. They solve today’s build- 
ing problems today. 


Tell our nearest office your building troubles. 


THE HYDRAULIC STEELCRAFT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Standardized Pressed Steel Portable Buildings; 
Wall, Column, Sewer, Tunnel, House, Arch Pan and Flat Slab 
Forms; Reinforcing Bars; and Concrete Conveyors 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Singer Building Fisher Building 


draullic 


DETROIT 
Book Building 


COMPANY 
of THE HYDRAULIC STEEL COMPANY 





SES Steel—Portable 
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What Will YOU Have Tomorrow? 
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It was a little later that he went to Washington to work as a 
draftsman in the Coast and Geodetic Survey offices. He spent 
his entire time studying civil engineering, and ‘passed in that 
branch into the naval service. He became Lieutenant Peary, 
US.N. 

His first assignment was to the tropics. He was the leader 
of the surveying for the Nicaragua Canal route. It was when 
he returned to Washington that he fell upon the book about 
Greenland, and thereafter virtually consecrated himself to 
polar exploration. 

Obtaining leave from the naval service, he led an expedition 
into Greenland to determine the extent of this mysterious land. 
He determined its insularity, 


excursion was 84 degrees 17 minutes north, the highest that had 
to that time ever been reached in the western hemisphere. 

This was in the spring of 1902. He had been nearly four years 
in the arctic regions, and had started from Cape Hecla, on the 
north coast of Grant Land, in a desperate dash to the pole. 
It was a gallant venture, but it failed. The ice pack was treach- 
erous; the weather was atrocious. Both his feet were frozen so 
badly that one had to be partly amputated. Bitter as was the 
disappointment, he had to abandon the effort and turn back. 
For the only time in his life he lost hope and courage. ‘The 
game is off,’ he wrote in his diary. ‘‘My dream of sixteen 
years is ended. I have made the best fight I knew. I believe 
it was a good one. But I can 
not accomplish the impossible.” 





discovered and named many 
arctie points which to-day are 
familiar names, such as Inde- 
pendence Bay, Melville Island, 
and Heilprin Land, and in One 
of his voyages he discovered 
the famous meteorites, which 
he brought back to civilization. 
One of them, weighing eighty © 
tons, is the wonder of visitors 
to the Museum-..of Natural 
History in this city. Between 
voyages Peary resorted to the 
leeture platform to raise funds 
for further exploration. In one 
instance he delivered 168 lec- 
tures in ninety-six days, rais- 
ing $13,000. For determining 
the insularity of Greenland, 
Rear-Admiral Peary received 
the Cullum medal of the 
American Geographical So- 
ciety, the Patron’s medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, and the medal of 
the Royal Scottish Geographi- 
eal Society at Edinburgh. 

He made another arctic voy- 
age, lasting from 1893-1895, 
during which he made a 
thorough study of the little 
tribe of arctic highlanders. In 
1894 he discovered the famous 
Iron Mountain, first heard of 
from Rossin 1818, which proved 4 
to be three meteorites. One iii , Me 











of them, weighing ninety tons, 

is the largest known to exist. 
He brought the Cape York 
meteorites during summer voy- 
ages in 1896 and 1897. From 
1898 until 1902 he commanded 
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Copyrighted by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

ALL POLAR EXPLORERS.” 

The late Admiral Robert E. Peary, U.S.N., whose long series of 

explorations in the Far North was crowned by his dash to the north 
pole in the spring of 1909. 


He started back defeated 
and despondent. But before 
he had-completed his home- 
ward voyage, with the ap- 
proach to civilization, his cour- 
age rose again, and he began 
to make plans for another ven- 
ture. The Peary Arctic Club 
never wavered in its faith in 
him, and at once set to work 
to provide him with a vessel 
that would defy the ice-pack 
and bear him to his goal. The 
result was the almost incredibly 
stanch little steamer well 
named the Roosevelt, on which 
one cloudless Sunday afternoon 
in July, 1905, he and his com- 
pany quietly slipt out of New 
York Harbor and headed for 
the north pole. He did not 
get there. But he did reach a 
higher latitude than ever before, 
87 degrees 6 minutes, and at 
Etah he got in touch with loyal 
and efficient natives, who were 
destined to be of indispensable 
valuetohim. In October, 1906, 
he returned, not defeated, but 
resolute and confident. He 
had learned the way, he had 
obtained the equipment, and 
there remained nothing but the 
final effort. 

July 6, 1908, was the date of 
the beginning of the end. On 
that day the Roosevelt a second 
time steamed out of New York 
Harbor and steered for the 
frozen North. Robert A. Bart- 
lett was the sailing-master, 
George A. Wardwell was chief 








the expedition to the arctic 
under the auspices of the Peary 
Arctic Club of New York, rounding the northern extremity of the 
Greenland Archipelago, the last of the great groups. He named 
the Northern cape, the most northerly land in the world (83 
degrees 39 minutes north latitude}, Cape Morris K. Jesup, and 
attained the highest north in the western hemisphere (84 degrees 
17 minutes north latitude). 

It does not appear that Admiral Peary’s ambition to reach 
the pole was kindled until after he had made a number of 
trips to the North. His efforts at first seem to have been directed 
entirely to securing scientific data, and in this line his achieve- 
ments were sufficient to make him forever famous in the annals 
of aretic exploration. Eventually it seems that the eternal 
challenge of the ‘‘farthest north’’ got into his blood, however, 
and he began in earnest to plan a trip to attain the highest goal 
of the arctic explorer. His preparations for a polar dash and 
his final triumph are thus described in the New York Tribune: 

To that end his studies and efforts were thereafter directed. 
His friends had faith in his ability to achieve the feat, and for 
its facilitation organized the Peary Arctic Club of New York. 
Under the auspices of this club he was sent north again for four 
years, 1898-1902. In that great adventure he succeeded for 
the first time in rounding the northern extremity of Greenland, 
or of the Greenland Archipelago, the farthest north of the great 
arctic land groups. The extreme northern point, the most north- 
erly land known, he named for one of the chief patrons of the 
expedition, Cape Morris K. Jesup. It lies in latitude 83 degrees 
39 minutes north. The highest latitude attained by him on this 


- engineer, J. W. Goodsell was 
surgeon, Ross G. Marvin, Donald B. McMillan, George Borup, 
and Matthew A. Hansen were assistants. Every equipment 
which science could afford was provided. At Etah at mid-August 
twenty-two Eskimos and 246 dogs were obtained, with ample 
supplies of fuel and food, and a week later the expedition went 
on to Cape Sheridan, to the spot chosen on the former voyage 
for winter quarters. That was September 5, 1908. 

In the February following the advance began, with the es- 
tablishment of a chain of depots reaching out to Cape Columbia. 
The start was made on February 15. There were seven men 
from the Roosevelt, seventeen Eskimos, and 133 dogs, divided 
into five detachments, all arranged with mathematical pre- 
cision. The road led over aretic ice due north. On March 4, 
open water was reached and a week’s delay occurred, and the 
first of the five detachments, led by Dr. Goodsell, was sent back 
to the ship. At latitude 85 degrees 23 minutes the second de- 
tachment, led by George Borup, returned. At the end of the 
next march the third, under Ross G. Marvin, was sent back, 
Marvin losing his life on the way. The fourth detachment, 
under Captain Bartlett, kept on untal at 87 degrees 48 minutes a 
higher latitude was reached than ever before, and then it, too, 
returned. 

It was the first of April. After his years of endeavor Peary 
stood at the eighty-eighth parallel, only two degrees of latitude 
from the pole. With him were one man from the Roosevelt, 
Matthew Hansen, a negro, four Eskimos, and forty dogs. 
About 120 miles away was the north pole. Five forced marches 
were made on five succeeding days. At the end of the fifth, on 
April 6, Peary was so exhausted that he could struggle no farther. 
He had to halt for rest, tho sleep was impossible. But he took 
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GRAVER 
Water 
Softening & Purification 
_ HEADQUARTERS _ 










HARD WATER is costing 
American Manufacturers 


Millions of dollars annually 


American Industry is now learning, as 
European industry learned years ago, of the 
great waste due to the use of hard water 
where soft water should be used. 


GRAVER 


Hot or Cold Process 
Continuous Water Softeners 


Intermittent Water Softeners 
Zeolite Water Softeners 
Pressure and Gravity Filters 
Feed Water Heaters 

Hot Water Service Heaters 


Hard water used in the boilers 
of power plants costs manu- 
facturers millions of dollars 
annually in increased con- 
sumption of coal, in lessened 
efficiency of their plants, in the 
labor spent in cleaning boiler 
tubes, in the investment carried 
in extra boilers kept for “throw- 
ing in” while others are with- 
drawn for cleaning. 


Hard water used in textile 
mills, laundries, ice-plants and 
other water-using industries 
hinders production, wastes 
materials, and lowers the qual- 
ity of the product. 


There is today a Headquarters 
for the handling of all water- 
using problems by competent 
engineers equipped with every 
facility. This corporation, for 
years designers, manufacturers 
and builders of water softening 
and purifying apparatus, pro- 
vides water-softeners and filters 
of all approved types, and in 
all required sizes.. 


Its service is analytical, ad- 
visory, and supervisory, in 
addition to its ability to 
manufacture and install any 
needed equipment. 


Confer with your consulting engineer or architect or write us direct for full infor- 
mation regarding the application of Graver Service to your line of business. 


GRAVER Obpfonition 


(WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS - FOUNDED 1857) 








Steel Tanks and General Steel Plate Construction 
Water Softening and Purifying Equipment 











East Chicago, Indiana 
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et | of our Great Southwest 
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Hama HH number of buildings which 
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| The nation-wide scope of Fuller 
Service makes it just as valuable 
on a job where labor and materials 
must be brought from a long dis- 
tance as it is in a closely congested 
district of a big Eastern city. 


Texas Co.BidgHouston Tex. 





Ist. National Bank, 
Tulsa,Ohkla. 






Thirty years of undisputed leader- 
ship in the building industry, dur- 
ing which we have’ constructed 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
buildings throughout the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada, has given 
us a wealth of experience that you cannot 
afford to overlook if you have a large build- 
ing problem. 








To insure the speedy and economical 
completion of a big building project 
make consultation with our organiza- 
tion your first step. 





Cosden Bldg, Tulsa,Okla, ' 


George A.Fuller Company 


New York Washington Chicago 
Boston Baltimore Detroit 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Montreal Cleveland Buffalo 





New Orleans Kansas City Shipyard: Wilmington, N.C. 

















observations, a temporary break in the clouds giving him the 
opportunity. The showing of the instruments was epochal, 
climateric. He was in Jaiitude 89 degrees 57 minutes north— 
three minutes from the pole! In his diary he wrote: 

“The pole at last! The prize of three centuries, my dream 
and goal for twenty years, mine at last! I can not bring myself 
to realize it. It all seems so simple and commonplace. As 
Bartlett said when turning back, when speaking of his being in 
those exclusive regions which no mortal man had ever pene- 
trated before, ‘It is just like every day.’” 

The next day he went on to the actual pole and beyond it. 
Thirty hours were spent there in taking observations and pre- 
paring for the return, each “‘one crowded hour of glorious life.” 
They were on ice, not certainly stable, beneath which soundings 
showed the water of the Arctic ocean to be 1,500 fathoms deep. 
The American flag was planted at the very pole, tho the treach- 
erous ice might soon shift it far away. But it had been the first 
to get there, and for the time at least, and historically for all 
time, it was “‘nailed to the 
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be believed as he drove that ‘big nail” home with unconvincing 
flashy phrases. I am in a position to state that the Danish 
Geographical Society, in limiting the lecture to an hour, 
asked Dr. Cook to dilate especially on his travels near the pole 
and what Eskimos said and did on that April day. He did not 
do so to-night. 

Further, in 1917, Donald McMillan, the explorer, retraced 
the route Dr. Cook took in his journey toward the north pole, 
accompanied by an Eskimo who. had traveled with Dr. Cook, 
and he interviewed other Eskimos who were in Cook’s party. 
He found that the physician’s “furthest north’? was far short 
of the pole. 

That the claims of Cook were without foundation at length 
came to be generally believed, while Peary’s straightforward 
account, abundantly substantiated, was accepted. Congress 
voted the explorer its special thanks and made him a Rear 
Admiral. Further: 

Special gold medals were 





pole.” 

The return journey was 
made as rapidly as possi- 
ble, amid increasing diffi- 
culties of head winds 
and “open water. From 
Cape Columbia to the pole 
there were twenty-seven 
marches; the distance 
from the pole back to Cape 
Columbia was covered in 
sixteen. Indian Harbor, 
Labrador, was reached on 
September 5, and the next 
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day Peary sent the mes- a a0) 
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sage which startled and gl PEARY, 
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world: ‘‘Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the pole!” 









conferred upon him by the 
National Geographic So- 

- ciety of Washington, the 
ge - - Royal Geographical So- 
‘ ciety of London, the Phila- 
delphia Geographical So- 
ciety, the Peary Arctic 
Club and the Explorers’ 
Club. The National Geo- 
graphic Society gave him 
the Hubbard gold medal, 
the Chicago Geographical 
Society the Culver gold 
medal, the Philadelphia 
Geographical Society the 
Kane gold medal, the 
American Geographical 
Society the Daly and Cul- 
lum gold medals. Other 
gold medals came to him 








One of the first things 
Admiral Peary learned 
upon his return to civili- 
zation after discovering 
the pole was that Dr. Frederick A. Cook had preceded him 
by a few days and told a marvelous tale of how he had dis- 
covered the pole nearly a year before Peary claimed his own 
discovery took place. Cook’s narrative was highly dramatic, 
with sundry allusions to gum-drops and a perilous but bril- 
liant dash over ‘‘ purple snows,”’ and such. The Doctor landed 
in Denmark, where he was at first hailed as a hero and his 
story given full credence by the scientific men. A long and 
somewhat acrimonious controversy ensued, both in scientific 
circles and in the press. Finally Cook was repudiated by the 
Danish Geographical Society, Copenhagen University, and 
other Danish institutions, after his claims had been thoroughly 
investigated, and the ostensible pole discoverer had delivered 
a lecture, an account of which was given by Philip Gibbs in 
the New York Times as follows: 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s lecture to-night before the King of 
Denmark and a great audience at the Geographical Society 
proves conclusively that his claim to have reached the north 
pole belongs to the realm of fairy-tales. 

It was all so very quick. In his own phrase he “climbed the 
ladder of latitude with lightning rapidity,” altho on the down- 
ward journey he beat about ice-floes in a bewildered way, and 
put up for months in winter quarters, in spite of the daily risk of 
starvation, for his provisions would have been exhausted months 
before but for the convenient miracles of magic bears and birds. 
They appeared on ‘the ice and he was able to kill them with 
slings.- In the same way the magic boat appeared. We never 
heard of that boat before. 

His way back was like a delirious dream of an arctic explorer, 
zigzagging and returning constantly upon his own path. The 
great audience which was anxious to hear about the north pole 
remained at that spot exactly two minutes on this personally 
conducted tour, and knew little more than what the map and 
geography primers had taught them as children. But they were 
solaced with Dr. Cook’s last words, that if they desired further 
knowledge they would be able to buy his book, which would be 
published shortly. 

There were many awkward pauses, and Dr. Cook stumbled 
badly over figures. His face was flushed, his forehead beaded 
with perspiration. He had the grim look of a man determined to 


INTO THE GREAT 


from the Imperial German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian 
—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. Geographical _ Societies, 
from the Royal, Royal 
Scottish, Italian, and Belgian Geographical Societies, from 
the French Geographical Society, from the Academy of 
Sports, Paris; from the City of Paris; from Marseilles, from 
Normandy. In 1913 he was made a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honor. e University of Edinburgh made him LL.D. 

He was president of the American Geographic Society in 
1903, and of the Eighth International Geographic Congress at 
Washington in 1904, and honorary vice-president of the Ninth 
International Geographic Congress at Geneva in 1908, and the 
tenth at Rome in 1913. He was also made an honorary member 
of numerous learned societies throughout the world. 

Admiral Peary was for many years a popular lecturer and was 
the author of a number of books as well as magazine articles. 
His chief works were: ‘‘Northward Over the Great Ice,” 1898; 
‘‘Nearest the Pole,’’ 1907; ‘‘The North Pole,”’ 1910, and ‘“‘Secrets 
of Polar Travel,” 1917. For a number of years he made his 
home on Eagle Island, off Portland, amid the scenes which in 
his boyhood inspired him to the career which won him im- 
perishable fame. 

He continued to the end of his life to take a sympathetic and 
appreciative interest in all other polar explorations, both arctic 
and antarctic. He traveled extensively in Europe, where he was 
received by sovereigns, scientists, and people with all possible 
honors. 

At the outbreak of the Great War he offered his services to the 
Government for a return from well-earned retirement to active 
duty. He especially urged the development of aviation as the 
most important means of national defense and organized the 
National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission, which led to the es- 
tablishment of the first coast patrol unit at Huntington, L. I. 
Through his enterprise and at private expense more than 300 
aviators were trained for service in the war. On his first ascent 
in an airplane, at Long Beach, on October 12, 1915, he nar- 
rowly escaped death through an accident to the motor. He 
purposed to organize a comprehensive survey of the entire 
arctic regions with aircraft, but his plans were postponed by 
the war. He was president of the Aerial League of America, 
and a short time ago became president of an airplane company 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


UNKNOWN /GAIN. 


The high regard in which Admiral Peary and his achievements 
are held by other explorers, and scientific men generally, has 
been abundantly exprest in numerous appreciations since his 
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death. The general sentiment of these is well summed up in 
the following statement by Vilhjalmer Stefansson, the president 
of the Explorers’ Club, and himself one of the most noted polar 
explorers of this generation: = 


Peary was easily the foremost of all polar explorers, both 
north and south. He commenced his work by a remarkable 
journey over the island of Greenland. On that journey he used 
the methods that had been adopted by previous explorers, but he 
very soon found that this was the wrong way to go about things. 

Those explorers who had gone before Peary had pursued their 
explorations with a heroic frame of mind. They did not set out 
to adapt themselves to all the difficulties to be met in such un- 
dertakings, and their whole purpose was to do or die in the 
attempt. Peary was quick to discover the fallacy of such’ an 
attitude. He discovered that the arctic was a perfectly friendly 
place when the difficulties of existence there were taken into 
consideration and measures taken to meet these conditions. He 
first set out to find how he could overcome conditions of living in 
the aretic before he sought to reach the north pole. 

That was the key-note of all his work. And I think that his 
great contribution to polar discovery lay in the fact that he 
introduced common-sense methods into polar exploration. Just 
a few years before Peary made his first journey toward the 
north pole one of the leading explorers said that any man who 
began explorations in the arctic before April ought to be cen- 
sured for cruelty to hismen. As long as explorers had that idea 
they were bound to fail. 

In addition to his faculties for observation and organization, 
Peary had still another great advantage, and that was in his 
wonderful physique and courage to accomplish what he had set 
out to perform. I¢ is significant that in all his explorations 
there was but one accidental death among his associates, while 
before his time polar explorations had claimed the lives of at 
least seven hundred men, and perhaps more. 

I had known Peary personally since 1907, two years before he 
made his memorable trip. He was most friendly and encourag- 
ing to me in my own exploration work, and gave me sound advice 
when I visited him on a number of occasions at his home at 
Eagle Nest and elsewhere. He introduced me in Washington 
at the time when the medal of the National Geographical 
Society was awarded to me. 

To those who did not know him intimately he seemed an 
abrupt man, and that was due largely to his manner of speaking 
in public.. He formed his opinions and adhered to them to such 
an extent that the public sometimes was led to believe he was 
hardened and obstinate. But that was not true. In every 
respect Peary was one of the most charming and agreeable of 
men when once you had come to know him. 





MORE AND BETTER INDIANS, THANKS TO 
WHITE HELP AND THE WAR 

ORRALED IN A FEW SPOTS OF THE CONTINENT 

they once owned, and confronted by the dissolving 
agencies of civilization, the red-men seemed, a few years 

ago, to be on the verge of extinction. Their white brethren 
were preparing to weep at the bier, while keeping an eye on the 
heritage of oil-lands and other good things which could not 
easily be transported to the Happy Hunting-Ground. But the 
Indians deceived many whose thought was, perhaps, fathered 
by a wish, and, instead of slowly fading from the scene, they are 
reappearing in force, with renewed energy, developing ambition 
and a determination to learn something from their conquerors 
The 


longer one of the white man’s burdens, if ever he was; he is 


as to race propagation and preservation. Indian is no 
amply able to take care of himself, and many of the race are 
literally rolling in wealth, if not in automobiles. 
Indian, tho he has not much reason for it when all is said and 
done, is making a citizen whose patriotism is not consumed in the 
pipe of peace. As a race the red-men invested about $25,000,000 
in Liberty Loan bonds, and sent 10,000 young warriors to 
fight alongside the white man in France. Taking lesson from 
the invaders, the Indians have increased in number from 230,000 
in 1890 to 307,000 in 1919. The present writer, quoted below, 
does not agree with the view of another, quoted some time ago, 
that the aboriginal race will be eliminated finally through inter- 
marriage with the white race. Thecdore M. Knappen, writing 
in the New York Tribune, holds that the Indians owe their 
regeneration to their conquerors. He comments: 


Moreover, the 


The contact of the two races, if left uncontrolled, would have 
resulted in the annihilation of the red men even after the toma- 
hawk was buried and the rifle rang no more in border warfare. 
For several decades this harsh contact of the higher with the 
lower race tended mercilessly to the destruction of the Indians, 
but, thanks to the efforts of the later years to reinvigorate the 
race and educate its members to meet the conditions of what 
must be their life in a white man’s country, they are gaining in 
numbers and growing in ability to cope with the changed 
environment. 


Cato Sells, the United States Indian Commissioner, remarked 
to Mr. Knappen the other day that “‘it’s a great privilege to be 
instrumental in saving and restoring a race’’, and, after stating 


“the increase noted above, he added: 


“T estimate that altogether there are fully 350,000 Indians 
in the United States. Thousands have slipt away from all tribal 
and governmental relations and are living among the white 
population and making their way in life just as other people do. 
The normal birth-rate exceeds the death-rate by about six to 
the thousand, and the former tends to increasejand the latter 
to decrease: as'the Indians attain economic stability. 

‘*What has been done since I have been in office with a single 
tribe, the Jicarilla Apaches, illustrates how much vitality there 
is in the race and how quickly they ‘come back’ under suitable 
conditions. The Jicarillas have a reservation in southwestern 
Colorado and northern New Mexico. Disease had so under- 
mined the tribal physjque, their numbers were so reduced, and 
their economic condition was so low that, tribally and in- 
dividually, these people had lost all ambition, all interest in 
life, and the will to live. They were simply waiting for death 
—a doomed and hopeless tribe. ‘ 

“IT have just returned from a visit to the Jicarillas, taken 
for the purpose of superintending the division of the tribal 
flock of sheep among the competent members of the tribe. 
During that visit I had a conference with several hundred men 
of the tribe that lasted for hours, there being no other white 
man present. They were full of the zest of life, keenly inter- 
ested in their flocks and herds, absorbed in playing the game of 
the new surroundings, and as delighted as a college crowd over 
a football victory because a shipment of five hundred lambs to 
the Denver market had topped all records for the year by 
twenty-five cents a hundred. 

“The dying Jicarillas had come back to life so gamely that 
they were able to beat the white man at his own game of sheep- 
raising. Primarily, this people was saved by giving it a purpose 
and goal in life. We bought them sheep out of the tribal funds, 
we showed them how to play the economic game of sheep-raising, 
we held before them the lure of individual ownership as soon as 
they were competent for it, and now they are up and coming. 
Of course, we have done much for them in the way of sanitation, 
medical treatment, and general betterment of health, but it was 
necessary to revive their souls as well as their bodies. They did it. 

**Some of them beat us to it in respect to individual owner- 
ship; they were not content to await the division of the tribal 
flock. One-third of the families on the reservation have man- 
aged to start herds of goats and sheep of their own. Ed Ladd 
Vincenti has more than two thousand head, and as he reviewed 
his flock for my benefit, he declared, ‘I love my sheeps.’ 

“The other flocks range from two thousand down to a dozen. 
Sheep have started these Indians, and now they are going on to 
agriculture. They raised so much grain this year that all the 
granaries were filled, and we had to convert an unused school- 
house into one. Oh, I tell you, it’s simply wonderful to watch 
x whole tribe come back from the gates of death.” 


Economically the Indians are fully as well off as the white 
race, taken as a whole, and the per capita wealth of some of the 
tribes is much more than that of the average white man. Tho 
they have lost a continent, they still have plenty of room, 


and we read: 


The conquering race has reserved to them some 60,000,000 
acres of land, which if brought together would make a region 
more than twice as large as the State of New York. It is very 
conservative to say that this land is worth $363,000,000. More- 
over, there is standing on it timber worth at least $71,000,000, 
and the annual income from the forests is about $2,000,000. Alto- 
gether the Indians are ‘“‘rated’’ at about $700,000,000. One 
way and another they enjoy an annual income of $54,000,000, 
as compared with a little more than $3,000,000 in 1890. 

Besides the timber item just mentioned, they raise about 
$11,000,000 worth of crops, sell about $4,000,000 worth of live 
stock annually without depleting their flocks and herds, gather 
in about $5,000,006 a year from brother white man as land- 
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“Vaart Ill Have No More 


Front Wheel Bearing Trouble’ 


HERE is no need of your car being laid up for new front wheel bear- 

ings. The repair man who has your best interests at heart will tell 

you to install Shafer Concave Roller Bearings, and once you have 
them, they will do away with wheel wobble, tire scurring and all the ills 
which arise from worn out bearings. 


The Shafer is the only front wheel bearing made which is not damaged 
by heavy momentary side blows (thrust) from hitting stones, ruts, curbs, 
or car tracks, because the load is taken upon the entire concave roller 
surface, instead of only on a single point. 


The same engineering principle which provides 100% load capacity from 
any direction also makes the Shafer automatically self-aligning. The 
cone swings with spindle deflection but never loses contact with full bearing 
surfaces. 
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are easily installed and are exact 
replacement for the usual cup, ball 
and cone or taper roller bearings 
in front wheels of above cars. 
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lords, sell about $4,000,000 worth of land a year, receive about 
$1,700,000 a year as interest on trust funds, $700,000 on treaty 
account, and, in the last fiscal year, about $20,000,000 more 
from Indian money, mineral royalties, and hard work, the latter 
item alone amounting to about $4,000,000. 

Of course, some of the tribes are much wealthier than others. 
Some of them are among earth’s most fortunate dwellers and 
others are very poor indeed—some literally having no place to 
lay their heads. The Osage tribe, for instance, realized a bonus 
the last fiscal year of more than $10,000,000 on oil and gas leases, 
with a royalty besides of 1624 per cent. on all the oil and gas 
that may be produced therefrom. On the other hand, the 
Indians of the Bishop, California, agency realized only $48,000 
all told in the whole year for more than 1,500 persons. 

More than 56,000 adult Indians are now self-supporting and 
less than 5,000 able-bodied adults receive rations with or without 
labor equivalent. 

In fact, the Indians as a class are now so prosperous that 
they were able to invest about $25,000,000 in Liberty Loan 
bonds, or approximately $75 per capita, which is far better 
than the per capita showing of many of the States, besides in- 
vesting about $1,000,000.in War-Savings Stamps. Jackson 
Barnett, a Creek, put $1,096,750 into Liberty bonds; Jeanetta 
Richards, a Creek woman, invested $414,250. Other Creeks 
invested as follows: Susan Bacon, $357,000; Mollie Davis, 
$330,000; Sandy Fox, $325,000; and the Maley Fier estate, 
$313,000. 


The red men contributed blood as well as money to the great 
eause. They sent 10,000 of their young gallants into the Army 
and 2,000 into the Navy. Itis their boast that the first American 
soldier to cross the Marne in the great battle that threw the 
Germans back for the last time was an Indian. We read on: 


Even Sergeant York was outdone by the exploit of Private 
Joseph Oklahombi, a full-blooded Choctaw, of Company D, 14 1st 
Infantry, who received the Croix de Guerre in recognition of a 
feat of arms set forth in Marshal Pétain’s citation as follows: 

**Under a violent barrage, dashed to the attack of an enemy 
position, covering about 210 yards through barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. He rushed on machine-gun positions, capturing 
171 prisoners. -He stormed a strongly held position containing 
more than fifty machine guns and a number of trench-mortars. 
Turned the captured guns on the enemy, and held the position 
for four days in spite of a constant barrage of large projectiles 
and of gas-shells. Crossed No Man’s Land many times to get 
information concerning the enemy and to assist his wounded 
eomrades,”’ 

Of other deeds of. Indian heroism 
missioner Sells says in his report: 

“Tt is reported that Francis Lequier, a young Chippewa, in 
company with two or three others, attacked a machine-gun nest, 
and when left as the only survivor faced ail that remained of the 
machine-gunners and killed or captured the entire, group. He 
was said sto be recovering from eleven wounds received in action. 

“James M. Elson (deceased), of the Tulalip Reservation, was 
cited by his commanding officer for guiding sentry squads to an 
isolated post in No Man’s Land and for guiding patrol to out- 
skiris -of- Brieulles, securing information of enemy occupation, 
and showing exceptional skill, courage, and coolness under fire. 

“The superior officer of Richard Bland Breeding, a young 
Creek, of Oklahoma, said of him: ‘He was the most eapable, 
daring, and fearless platoon leader in the division.’ 

“Among those who won the Croix de Guerre were: Volunteer 
John Harper, a full-blooded Uncompahgre Ute, of which details 
are lacking at this time; Chester Armstrong Fourbear, a full- 
blooded Sioux, of South Dakota, cited for bravery in swift 
running as a messenger af Bellicourt; Ordnance-Sergeant James 
M. Gordon, of Wisconsin, cited for rescuing while under shell- 
fire, a second lieutenant of the French Army who was wounded 
while on an inspection tour; Nicholas E. Brown, a full-blooded 
Choctaw, who when killed was a corporal in the 142d Infantry, 
composed largely of Oklahoma Indians, the honor being pos- 
thumously awarded; Marty Beaver, a full-blooded Creek, on the 
military records as Bob Carr, an orphan boy who enlisted in 
Company F, 142d Infantry, 36th Division, details at present 
lacking. 

** Alfred G. Bailey, a Cherokee, of Oklahoma, had been in regu- 
lar service with General Pershing in Mexico. He was a sergeant 
when killed in action in France and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for creeping into the enemy’s lines alone 
far in advance of his regiment, where, unaided, he killed two 
German machine-gunners and captured a third, together with 
his gun. 

“Walter G. Sevalia, of Brule, Wis., a corporal in Company F, 
7th Engineers, was cited for ‘extraordinary heroism’ in action 

- near Brieulles, France, in November, 1918. He swam the 


in the Great War Com- 


Meuse under terrific fire with a cable for a pontoon bridge, and 
later carried another cable over the Est Canal and across an open 
field covered by enemy machine guns. At this time he was 
wounded, but returned bearing a message of great importance. 

“Sergeant O. W. Leader, a three-fourths blooded Choctaw, 
was.foreman of a cattle ranch in Oklahoma, when he entered 
the war. Greatly to his chagrin, an idle rumor gained currency 
that he was a Hun spy. He quit the cattle business at once and 
enlisted as proof of his American loyalty. He was cited for 
bravery in battle in the course of a brilliant record, of which 
the following is a synopsis: Fought at Cantigny, May 28, 
1918; fought at Soissons, Chiteau-Thierry, July 18, 1918; 
fought in St. Mihiel salient, September 12, 1918; fought at 
Argonne Forest, October 1, 1918. Twice wounded and twice 
gassed. In addition to this military record is the interesting 
fact that Sergeant Leader was selected by the French Govern- 
ment as the model original American soldier of whom an oil- 
painting should be made to hang upon the walls of the French 
Federal Building, where will be displayed types of all the Allied 
races.” 

The army experience of the young men has proved, for most 
of them, the most important educational factor of their careers. 
Commissioner Sells refused to permit them to be grouped as 
Indians in service units. They volunteered or were drafted 
as individuals and were allocated as such to companies and 
regiments. The result was that for a year or two they lived 
precisely the life of the white soldiers, with white men for com- 
panions. Many of them were completely regenerated in the 
service. 

“One Cheyenne, a typical no-account reservation Indian 
with long hair,”’ says an Indian superintendent, ‘‘went to France, 
was wounded, gassed, and shell-shocked. Was returned honor- 
ably discharged. He reported to the agency office, square- 
shouldered, level-eyed, courteous, self-reliant, and talked intelli- 
gently. A wonderful transformation and caused by contact 
with the outside world. He is at work.” 

A California superintendent writes: 

‘In every case that I have encountered where an Indian has 
returned to his jurisdiction I have found that the Indian young 
man was greatly bettered through his work in the Army, both 
physically and mentally. I do not know of a single case where 
it has not benefited the Indian to such a degree that it is plainly 
noticeable and commented upon by the whites of his community. 
[ was over to see an Indian just the other day who had returned 
from active service in the trenches of France. This Indian, 
Philip Jim, had the remarkable record of going over the top 
more than thirty times. He walked into the recruiting office 
at Quincey on his way home and laid down $100 for a Victory 
bond, saying that he was done fighting, now he could help some 
other way. This Indian went straight home to farm, and 
started hard work of putting in a garden, repairing his fences, 
buildings, ete., that had got in bad condition since he left, for 
his father was afflicted with an incurable disease and his mother 
was ill. He says that he knows much more than he did and that 
he wants to do more now than he ever did.”’ 


Naturally inclining to outdoor occupation, the Indians now 
cattlemen, lumbermen, fishermen, 
They cultivate more than 700,000 acres, 


They own 


are sheepmen, trappers, 
hunters, and farmers. 
and 176,000 of them have individual land-holdings. 
about 250,000 horses, mules, and borros, about an equal number 
of cattle, and 1,230,000 sheep and goats. The total value of their 
live stock is $48,000,000, an increase of sixfold in twenty years. 
As fast as they become competent the Indians are placed on 
individual footing, receive fee patents to their lands, and are 
‘turned loose.’’ In pursuance of this policy 10,956 patents have 
been issued in the last three years, more than were issued in the 
preceding ten years. Taking up other phases of the red man’s 


advance, Mr. Knappen writes: 


As to the present-day educational, social, and domestic condi- 
tion of the Indians, it appears from Commissioner Sells’s report 
that 61,000 out of 84,000 eligible children are in school; that 
43,000 out of 54,000 families live in houses; that there are 
only 236 polygamous marriages; that 113,000 Indians are 
churchgoiag; that 120,000 speak English; that 81,000 are 
literate in English; that 191,000 wear citizens’ clothing; that 
79,000 are citizens, and that 26,000 are voters. 

Altogether, it appears that ‘‘the noblest savage” of them all 
has successfully won through from savagery to civilization, and 
that we shall have the Indian with us for all time unless with 
full independence and citizenship he should mingle his blood 
in the great stream of that of the general population of the 
country, tho it is noticeable that at present only about one- 
tenth of Indian marriages are with whites. 
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I is literally true that there is no 
tire just like the Fisk Red-Top. 
The Fisk Red-Top makes its own 
class. Individual in appearance, it is 
a big, extra heavy tread, extra thick 
side wall, extra mileage tire. It is a 
tire built for the man not using 

“cords” and who yet wants a tire 
out of the ordinary. 


The Fisk Ideal is: “To be the best 
concern in the world to work for-— 
and the squarest concern in existence 
to do business with. 
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HEBE 


the new food product-a gift from 


nature and science-—it cuts cost of 
cooking and enriches your menu 


Use Hebe for 
Bread 

Cakes and Buns 

Muffins and Biscuits 
Custard Pies and Puddings 
Griddle Cakes 
Custards $ 

and a thousand 

other uses. » « 


Serve Hebe with 
Coffee and Tea 


and in Cocoa. 














Use Hebe in all your Baking 


Not only for bread, but for muffins and biscuits, and for fine cakes, 
buns, doughnuts, custard pies and puddings. Hebe is a constant 
economy. Hebe enriches your baking. _Hebe enables you to get 
delightful results because it is always uniform. Its quality never 
varies. 


One of the chief values of Hebe in baking is the perfect balance of 
ingredients— pure skimmed milk evaporated to double strength 
enriched with cocoanut fat. In the hermetically sealed can it 
retains its purity and wholesomeness guarded so carefully in the 
process of manufacture. 


It is convenient, always at hand, and Hebe will keep several days 
“after opening if kept in a cool place. 


Begin to use Hebe today. Use it in baking 
and for cream soups, creamed vegetables, 
creamed meats, omelets, custards, salad dress- 
ings, oyster and clam stews. There are a 
thousand ways in which Hebe will save in 
the cost of living and at the same time vary 
and enrich your menu. 





¢ Order Hebe from your grocer today. And 

*.£OmpouNe Se write for the free Hebe Book of Recipes — 
Wp TED SKIMME KS Address the Home Economy Dept. 2312, 
VEGETABLE Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


7.87 VEGETABLE FAT 4 


255%, TOTAL SOL! ‘ 
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SIX BUSINESS MEN WHO FACED 
FAILURE—BUT DIDN'T FAIL 


LEVEL head.and quick acfion are 

about the only things that cah save 
a business facing a crisis. Drifting along 
hoping ‘‘something will turn up”’ is not 
favored by the live wire. The pepful per- 
son, finding his business on the ragged edge, 
dons his overalls, takes off his coat, wades 
in and himself turns up the thing that will 
keep his enterprise from going on the rocks. 
A business is subject to a hundred ills. 
The management may be weak, the prod- 
uct defective, the distribution improper, 
the system of records inadequate, or the 
policy all awry. Whatever the trouble, 
experience has shown that there is only 
one way of dealing with it effectively. 
That way is to face the facts and cut out 
what’s found to be wrong, no matter how 
much of a struggle it involves. Methods 
will necessarily differ according to the busi- 
ness and its peculiar ailment, but it seems 
that the same principle always governs in 
every case where a man saves himself from 
bankruptcy. In a recent number of Sys- 
tem (New York) some accounts are given 
of what certain business men did when they 
faced failure. Good illustrations of the 
principle above referred to are furnished by 
these stories, of which we reproduce the 
following: 


One night, five years ago, the manager of 
a small Minnesota corporation went home 
thoroughly discouraged. For months he 
had been handicapped by one of the stock- 
holders to whom he had been forced to yield 
financial control during the earlier struggles 
of the young company. 

Failing to see that the business was gain- 
ing slowly but surely, this troublesome 
stockholder had grown impatient for large 
dividends sooner than they were war- 
ranted. Worse still, mistaking financial 
eontrol for executive ability, he fancied 
himself the logical manager and had begun 
to accuse the other of ineapability. 

The active executive well knew the limi- 
tations of this man in a business way. In 
any such move he discerned a short cut to 
bankruptcy. For weeks he had watched 
the steady approach of the climax. 

And now the eve of the crisis had arrived; 
next day a special meeting of the board of 
directors, controlled by the impatient stock- 
holder, would vote a reorganization that 
would surely leave him out. All he had 
been able to scrape together the manager 
had put into that company; now it seemed 
he must surely lose it. He had failed— 
almost. Sitting at home that night he 
found himself turning over a whimsical 
idea. It made him smile. But the more 
he turned it over the more logical it seemed; 
a last chance, perhaps, but better than no 
chance at all. He resolved to take it. 

Next day at the very start of the meet- 
ing he suddenly withdrew all objections to 
his opponent and not only suggested that 
the man with the controlling interest take 
active charge of the concern, but also offered 
to act as his assistant. 

One month of this arrangement opened 
the eyes of the new manager to his woful 
lack of experience. He turned around, in- 
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sisted that the old manager once more as- 
sume his duties, and guaranteed to let him 
run things with a free hand if only he would 
pull them out of the hole into which they 
had been plunged by a single month of bull- 
headed inefficiency. The real manager had 
played his last card and won. It was just 
in time. To-day that company is a na- 
tional leader in its line. The capitalist is 
still in control, but he steers clear of busi- 
ness policies—to say nothing of details. 


Trouble of a difierent, and rather un- 
usual, sort came to the Maytag Company. 
After they had sold 4,500 gasoline power- 
washing machines in a year, and orders 
were still pouring in, the first machines 
began to come back on their hands as 
defective. Here is what the company did: 


The first remedy was sending out ‘‘trou- 
ble-shooters.”” The company hired fifteen 
experts to follow up complaints and show the 
trade that the fault lay largely with the 
operator. These ‘“‘trouble-shooters”’ helped 
fill up the pay-roll for a year. But the 
trouble remained. By this time most of 
the salesmen were ready to quit. 

Then Maytag pulled on a pair of overalls, 
locked himself in his experimental shop, and 
started on a still hunt for engine trouble. 
He succeeded in correcting two important 
defects; and this keyed up the morale of 
his foree enough to prevent immediate dis- 
ruption. That remedy was superficial in 
itself; but it enabled Maytag to “carry on”’ 
a few weeks longer. Finally there came 
the most critical period of his life as far as 
his power washer was concerned. Hissales- 
men had gathered for their annual conven- 
tion, and he determined to talk straight from 
the shoulder. 

‘*Boys,”’ he said, ‘‘we have been paying 
fifteen trouble-men for a year now to follow 
you and take care of complaints. Those 
men have been called back into the factory. 
They’re here now. They’re going to stay 
here. The machine has been changed so 
that it’s as good as we can make it. The 
trouble’’—he shook his finger at the gaping 
salesmen—‘‘is with you! But you're going 
to sell that machine right from now on be- 
eause there’ll be no experts on your trail 
to take care of complaints. You'll want to 
spend more time in your demonstrations, 
because you'll know that every machine 
returned to this factory is a black mark 
against you!” 

The old-timers threw up their hands; 
but Maytag convinced them. Now, in 
their new selling arguments, emphasis on 
proper care of the engine has supplanted 
emphasis on the ease of operation. They 
give the women valuable pointers on how 
to avoid trouble with the machine; the lack 
of that simple precaution had nearly cost 
Maytag his business. 

‘“‘And when they began to emphasize 
care of the engine,”’ he says, ‘‘ that was the 
end of our difficulties.” 

Defective methods of distribution are the 
snag which obstructs many a business. A 
manufacturer may know how to make an 
article to perfection, but if he bungles in the 
selling end, he might as well quit. How 
two men solved their distribution problems 
are told as follows: 


The manufacturer of a hog-cholera serum 
learned his lesson through emergency and 
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HEINZ 


Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


A satisfying food, appetizing, wholesome, thor- 
oughly cooked. And convenient to serve—just heat it. 

All the family like it because it tastes so good. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz establish- 
ment, and then cooked with selected cheese and 
Heinz famous tomato sauce in accordance with the 
recipe of an Italian chef, inthe spotless Heinz kitchens. 

An excellent food for children. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods soldin Canada are packed in Canada 
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“IT Want That On My 


Lighting Fixtures” 

Groping in the dark for the light-switch or pull-chain 
is hard on the nerves and shins, and is out of date since 
electrical equipment manufacturers and makers of 
builders’ hardware began using UNDARK. 


Whenever Unpark is used, it lengthens the service 
to a full 24 hours without artificial light. 

The watch, compass, or gauge with an UNDARK dial 
can be of any style. UNDARK on the gasoline and 
other gauges of your motor car and motor boat is help- 


‘ ful and avoids dangers. This material contains real radi- 


um, the most precious mineral in existence, and needs 
no exposure to light to maintain its glow, 

UNDARK doesn’t get dark in the dark—it is UNDARK. 

*T want that on mine!” is the vote of thousands 
when they see the service and learn the lasting quality 
of UNDARK. Manufacturers in hundreds of different 
lines are putting it on their goods. 

The Radium Luminous Material Corporation is a large 
miner and refiner of radium-bearing ore and the pioneer 
manufacturer of Radium Luminous Material in this 
country. 

The Trade-Mark UND&ARK is your safeguard in secur- 
ing the wonderful natural service of radium. Ask for 
UNDARK by name. 

Our service of instruction and inspection encourages 
the application of UNDARK by the manufacturer ‘in his 
own plant. 


Radium Luminous Material Corporation 
New York City 
Factory: Orange, N. J | Mines: Colorado and Utah 


Trade-Mark Name Unpark Reg. Applied For 
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saved his business only by an instant 
change from one means of distribution to 
another. 

When he first began selling his product 
he decided to eliminate the jobber and sell 
direct to the farmer. As long as he was 
on the job his sales showed a fair increase 
from year to year. But as soon as he en- 
listed in the Army and left his business, 
the weakness of his sales methods showed 
up; fewer and fewer orders came in. 

It became apparent to him then that 
eliminating the jobber was none too wise a 
move if it resulted in diminished sales as 
soon as he left. Immediately he reversed 
his policy and began selling through job- 
bers, who were glad to add a line which had 
a favorable reputation already. Business 
is coming his way again more than before. 

But even faulty selling methods are less 
likely to bring disaster than is carelessness 
in making sure that proper methods, once 
found, are carried out. Had not one large 
manufacturer of electrical specialties seen 
that his distributers were forcing him to 
the wall he surely would have failed. 

His volume of business increased from 
year to year, but powerful competitors, more 
aggressive in merchandising, if less profi- 
cient in production, had sprung up. Finally 
it dawned on him that something must be 
fundamentally wrong in his distribution, 
for his sales were not growing proportion- 
ately as fast as was the market for his line 
of products. Competitors must be cutting 
into his established trade, he decided. 
Then he undertook an investigation. It 
showed that altho he was well represented 
among dealers, they made no special effort 
to push his goods. He found that, unlike 
his competitors’ men, his salesmen did not 
follow up sales to make sure the dealer 
showed the goods in an attractive way. 
And the keen competition and growing 
market were decreasing the margin of 
profit, and consequently the profits of his 
concern. 

He met the slowly approaching crisis by 
drawing up an agreement—the method is 
frequently used—by which he would adver- 
tise his product in each dealer’s city, in re- 
turn for the dealer’s showing the goods 
attractively in the stores and linking them 
up effectively with the ‘‘dealer helps” 
accompanying them. 

This little plan changed the whole situa- 
tion. Newspaper advertising attracted the 
buying public. Presenting the goods prop- 
erly sold them. Between the two, this 
manufacturer’s dealers turned from mere 
storehouses for dusty stock into profitable 
assistants in passing the product on to the 
consumer. 


Sometimes a business man finds he has 
bought a gold brick; or, in other words, 
that he has let himself in for something 
which doesn’t pan out as he had ex- 
pected, and it is up to him to devise a 
scheme to turn a seeming loss into a profit. 
A pretty problem of that kind is described 
in the following. 


A friend asked me to become his partner 
in manufacturing a cheap grade of furni- 
ture. He already had an option on some 
timber, which, according to a statement 
from a man we both considered an expert, 
was admirably suited to our purpose. 

We organized with small actual working 
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capital; we floated a bond issue and used 
the proceeds to build a plant near the tim- 
ber tract as well as to pay for the timber. 
The machinery was all installed, a capable 
force of workmen engaged, and orders 
booked ahead; then something happened. 
With production about to start we found 
our timber was absolutely out of the ques- 
tion for the article we proposed to make of 
it. In fact, it was so poor that there was 
doubt whether we could find any use at all 
for the stuff. We had been fooled by our 
expert. 

Of course we canceled all plans at once, 
facing immediate bankruptey. My part- 
ner was a furniture-man and nothing else. 
If the plant could not be used for furniture 
—which was self-evident—he was helpless. 
Practically all my money was involved. 
Clearly it was up to me. 

I jumped a night train and landed in the 
town the banks of which held most of our 
bonds. I needed those bankers on my side. 
With more nerve than confidence in my 
own proposition, I went at those bond- 
holders with the request that they exchange 
bonds for stock. This would avoid any 
immediate foreclosure and give me at least 
a fighting chance io find business to fit that 
timber. The first point was won, not 
through my eloquence but because they 
realized that foreclosure would mean almost 
total loss to the investors. 

Then followed many sleepless nights. 
At last a friend of mine—a contractor— 
started me on the right track by mention- 
ing a new building board he was trying out 
in his work. Without much interest I in- 
quired about its composition. When he 
told me it was mainly a wood-pulp product, 
I didn’t let the grass grow under my hur- 
riedly investigating footsteps. 

We found that here was a product adapted 
to our plant, our location, and our raw 
material. The machinery, still unused, I 
was able to turn back to the manufacturers 
for enough to purchase a limited amount of 
equipment needed for the new line. The 
experiment was a success from the start. 
We soon had the whole plant in operation 
on such a firm basis that we offered to take 
up the stock of our former bondholders who 
might still be worrying about their money. 
But they now prefer to hold their stock. 
Why not? It is paying good dividends. 





An Iowa manufacturer of farm machin- 
ery found a competitor in Kansas turning 
out a superior machine. The lowa man’s 
business was fast going down, the Kansas 
man selling all the machines. Finally the 
former approached his competitor with a 
proposition to handle the latter’s machine 
on a jobbing basis. This was not accep- 
table, and so a merger was proposed. The 
Kansas man would only consider a direct 
sale of his patents for $150,000, which was 
somewhat beyond the Iowa man’s depth. 


He says: 


It looked like ten million dollars to me. 
But we were now fairly up against it, and 
so I camped in his town four days. By 
Saturday night I had him down to eighty 
thousand dollars, and there he stuck. 

Then I went back to my three partners 
and put it up to them for the first time. 
It was a case of buy out the Kansan or 
close up our shop. They were interested 
—until I named the price. Butone of them 
was my brother-in-law. After considerable 
urging he too went to Kansas to watch the 
rival machine in operation ‘and returned 
looking at things more from my point of 





view. Well, we scraped up the funds 
somehow, he and I; and within a few 
months we began to gain strength until we 
grew as healthy as we are to-day. Had 
we not sacrificed everything in order to 
buy out the other fellow, tho, I’m satisfied 
we should not be in business to-day. 


Absence of adequate records and a gen- 
eral lack of system were the problems con- 
fronting a young man, just out of college, 
whose story of how he toiled to develop 
order—and profits—in his father’s store is 
thus related: 

The sales force consisted of men who 
served customers in their shirt-sleeves, 
chewed tobacco, or smoked at work. 

That was typical of the whole store as I 
came into it fresh from college. The fact 
that my father had just bought the busi- 
ness didn’t add to my personal popularity. 

Then came the results of too free buying 
multiplied by six, for there were six buyers 
—100 per cent. buyers, it seemed to me. 
They bought everything in sight. After a 
row I got them down to two, had triplicate 
order books made, and gave instructions 
that no order was valid unless it bore my 
O. K. As far as records went, there were 
none to speak of. I finally devised a 
method to meet our particular needs. 
These records were to save us from 
bankruptcy. 

But according to our books we were 
bankrupt. Fortunately we had two good 
friends—practical men—who had helped 
our company from time to time by their 
moral support. One evening, three years 
after my first attempts to systematize our 
affairs, these two friends sent an expert 
down to the store to go over the books. 
The meeting, really, was for the purpose of 
deciding whether we were to be allowed 
to go under or whether this moral support— 
and it was worth money to us—was to 
continue. The expert has since told me 
the only thing that turned the tide in our 
favor was the fact that, in spite of our 
desperate condition, at least I knew where 
I stood, and had figures to prove it. The 
decision was to retrench—not fail. 

While we were reorganizing the sales 
force, I watched the buying carefully and 
we commenced to gain—slowly. The rent 
was the chief bugaboo now. And with it 
went the incidental overhead that fre- 
quently goes with trying to do a modern 
business in a building of the vintage of 
1860. Light, heat, insurance, were all big 
items. Interest on borrowed money was a 
nightmare. We moved up town to a loca- 
tion on the very edge of things, it seemed, 
and every one said, ‘‘ Well, he’s gone now!”’ 

One thing was sure, tho. We knew just 
what we were doing as far as accurate rec- 
ords could tell us; knew, for example, that 
with only 33 per cent. the rent we used to 
pay and other expenses correspondingly 
diminished, our first year in the new loca- 
tion brought in 84.6 per cent. of the pre- 
ceding year’s business. That was, indeed, 
encouraging. 

Still the people were thinking of us as 
down and out, which called for education. 
It was largely a matter of psychology. I 
played for public sentiment, or rather | 
fought for it. I convinced our employees; 
and then we began to educate the public. 

When once they learned to come, they 
came fast. As against the old one, our 
new policy is an aggressive policy. Weseek 
the young trade, yet are reasonably suc- 
cessful in holding the old. It’s all a matter 
of facts and figures. Without them we 
should have lost out long ago. 























Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 


The grains are light and airy — puffed to eight times normal 
size. They almost melt away. 

An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted 
nuts. 


Yet they are whole wheat. Every food cell is exploded so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

They supply whole-wheat nutrition as no other food can do. 
In lesser ways of cooking, the outer wheat coats pass largely 


undigested. 


Dozens of Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their different flavors offer dozens of delights. 
They are not for breakfast only. Every home finds countless uses for these 
nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost in a food. With every food cell broken 
it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers and at bedtime there is nothing to compare with 
this dish. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed with fruit adds a delicious blend. 
what a light and dainty crust adds to shortcake or to pie. 


It adds 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped and lightly buttered, become a food 
confection. 

Have a dish ready when the children come from school. They will eat 
them like peanuts or popcorn. And they take the place of foods less healthful, 
less easy to digest. 

Millions of children are now enjoying Puffed Grains, but not half of them 
get enough. 

Every home should keep all three Puffed Grains on hand. 
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Puffs 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











To Make Royal Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked  nut-like taste. You can make the 





for years to make an ideal pancake finest pancakes ever tasted with 
mixture. Now it is ready —with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. Add 
Puffed Rice Flour just milk or water, 
mixed in it. The for the flour is self- 
ground Puffed Rice raising. Order a 
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HOW THE YANKS AND TOMMY 
ATKINS FARED AND FOUGHT 
TOGETHER 
T has been said of the Yanks when they 
engaged in ousting Jerry from the 
Hindenburg line that they were ‘a bit 
rough.”’ A large contingent of the Thirty- 
third Division of the A. E. 
at the time enjoying itself in the British 


F., which was 


sector, went over the top once with the 
Australians. Excitement was promised, 
and many of the Yanks went A. W. O. L., 
that they might take part in the general 
bayonet exercise. The visit to the German 
trenches was scored as a field-day event, 
and when the Yanks came back a laconic 
report transmitted by a staff officer at 
British 
Second Corps Headquarters was to the 
effect that the Yanks were ‘‘ready, some- 
what profane, and quite rough.” Two 
American divisions—the Thirtieth and the 
Twenty-seventh—remained with the Brit- 


General Headquarters to the 


ish during the war, and between the Yank 
and Tommy Atkins there sprang up that 
sort of friendship which loves and forgives 
a fight, which understands fault, but pro- 
claims virtue. Ewen Cameron MacVeagh, 
former captain, Field Artillery, U. S. A., 
and Lee D. Brown, former first lieutenant, 
Field Artillery, U. S. A., tell us in ‘“‘The 


Yankee in the British Zone” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) that ‘‘the first three 


months we were with the British we were 
anxious to go to the American sector; the 
last three months we were afraid we might 
be taken out of the British zone.” There 
was no formality in the manner in which 
Tommy got acquainted with his Yankee 
cousin. If they couldn’t always agree on 
little matters open to debate they settled 
it in Anglo-Saxon fashion, and then talked 
it over again in a comfortable corner of an 
estaminet. <A fighter for a friend is part 
of Tommy Atkins’s creed, and he found 
both in the husky Yank. 
real brothers in arms first in Calais. We 


They met as 


can picture the rencontre: 


‘Hullo, they’re Yanks!”’ 

It was a British ‘‘Tommy” who walked 
with a limp that had relegated him to the 
back areas. His gang rested their picks 
to gaze at the long column of American 
soldiers that was swinging by on the road 
from landing-quay to rest-camp. It was 
a new sight to the British zone. 

‘*Hullo, Sammy! Give’m h— m’boyee!”’ 
one of the Tommies called to a Yankee 
corporal walking a few paces apart from 
the rest of the column 

‘“’Lo, Tommy,” the corporal called 
back. ‘‘And say, Tommy,” he added, 
‘“lessa that ‘Sammy’ stuff. We ain’t 
anybody’s sisters.” 

Tommy Atkins and the Yahk had taken 
a step toward getting acquainted. From 
that point on they progressed rapidly. 
The British soldier was surprized at such 
quick distaste for the nickname that a 
doubtless well-meaning newspaper had 
cabled over, in advance, as the approved 


’ 
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pet name for the American soldier. But 
finally the British soldiers settled on the 
more popular title of ‘‘Yanks,’’ which 
vastly improved the entente cordigle in 
that vicinity. 
Of our two million American soldiers in 
France, only about twenty-five thousand 
served their entire war with and among 
and as a part of the amazing organization 
of Thomas Atkins. In the process of their 
getting acquainted there were ribald inci- 
dents galore—that applies also to the ones 
who were not there so long; asa result of it 
friendships were made which it is to be 
hoped will be contagious and lasting. 
“Getting acquainted”’ consisted in many 
eases of a great deal more than a hand- 
shake. In the case of husky men from the 
Thirty-third Division, from Chicago and 
vicinity, who were for long thrown and 
well mixed with the equally husky men 
from Australia it consisted of many a 
delightful’ fracas which resulted in the two 
groups ending as genuine pals. You could 
find a fight going on any time of day, and 
the combatants swapping stories about it 
afterward in the nearest estaminet. 


The Americans were hailed as the de- 
but, outside of the 
delivering process, were often re- 
garded as quite hopeless. They had a 
surprizing and disconcerting way of cutting 
through red tape and of accomplishing 
their purpose by going at it directly instead 
of by a circuitous route. We read: 


liverers of France, 
they 


Even the disciplined Yankee is far from 
famous for strict observation of all the 
rules and formalities that surround travel 
in Europe, especially when these are mul- 
tiplied by war’s endless red tape. In 
addition to the British requirements, 
which were relatively simple, the French 
desired that each chauffeur, for example, 
should have a ‘‘eard pass,’”’ and that the 
occupant of each automobile should have 
a large “pink permit,’’ a very formal 
affair calling for a minute description of 
the passenger’s eyes, nose, mouth, manner 
of hair-cut, height, weight, general ap- 
pearance, age, and sundry other personal 
details. On the back of it was to be listed 
each automobile trip that its bearer had 
made, with its dates and the points visited. 
These had to be renewed monthly. When 
the first batch of old ones was returned to 
the French liaison officer, he hurried 
around in a high state of excitement to 
announce that not a single officer had filled 
in any of the required information on the 
back—‘‘hadn’t any of them made a single 
trip!” 

These, in point of fact, were actually 
needed only on trips from the British zone 
into the French, and had therefore to be 
taken along on trips to American General 
Headquarters—that is, it was possible to 
get along without the colorful permits on 
other trips. 

The few French gendarmes on duty in 
the British zone, in and near villages over 
which the French had retained nominal 
control, soon despaired of teaching les 
Américains to bother about the formali- 
ties technically required. One of them 
stopt a car on its way from Boulogne to the 
French liaison service headquarters in a 
town a short distance to the north. 

“Votre permis,”’ he demanded, as the car 
slackened speed. Before any of the Yankee 
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| occupants had had time to devise enough 
| French to assure him that they would ex- 
| hibit their permit if they had one, he 
recognized them as Yankees and exclaimed, 
grinning: 

“* Mon 
allez.” 

Nobody took the trouble to feel slighted 
at such good-natured inclination to treat 
us like irresponsible, but well-meaning, 
schoolboys. It improved travel conditions 
in France. 


dieu, les Américains! Voila— 


The Yanks fell in a good desl with their 
more distant cousins, the Aussies, with 
whom, after many a foray into enemy 
trenches, they became ‘‘blood” brothers. 
The Australians were, probably, the least 
disciplined of all the troops in France, tho 
Brit- 
ish officers with prewar schooling were often 


none were better or braver fighters. 


sent to command colonial troops so as to 
give them the benefit of their professional 
If the officer were of the right 
sort he was taken in as an Aussie; if he 
failed to measure up to the antipodean 


knowledge. 


standard he was apt to find it, necessary 
to On 
officer who gave no outward evidence of 


move on. one occasion a young 
ability and that spirit of camaraderie which 
see in their officers was 


We read 


soldiers like to 


sent to join some Australians. 


what happened to him: 


A battalion of newly arrived Australians 

were drawn up in parade formation at its 
training-camp to be inspected by this 
regular who had just been assigned to 
command it. The inspection, however, 
was mutual, and the bronzed men from 
the far corner of the earth did not miss a 
single detail of the bearing, physique, or 
mannerisms of the young “professional” 
they had drawn. 
They decided that he was a right un- 
promising specimen. His somewhat dandi- 
fied manner, faultless uniform, and glisten- 
ing Sam Browne belt did not give much 
hope for the particular brand of dashing 
leadership that they desired. And the 
chief object of their scorn was a monocle 
through which the young officer’s stare 
seemed exorbitantly cold and glassy. 

In Australia, when people take a dislike 
to anything, they are not noticeably 
diffident about showing their feelings in the 
matter. When he arrived at barracks next 
morning this lieutenant-colonel found his 
battalion properly drawn up at attention 
and according to rule in everything— 
except one great and conspicuous detail. 
Regulations require that every man wear a 
round identification tag about his neck, 
under his shirt, and therefore out of sight. 
Each and every man of the battalion wore 
his identification tag this morning, but 
each and every one of them wore it tightly 
screwed into his right eye! 

The young lieutenant-colonel did not 
become flustered. Instead, with an ex- 
pression of unspeakable boredom, he 
leisurely drew a white handkerchief from 
his sleeve, carefully wiped the offending 
monocle, spun it in the air, and caught 
it neatly in the eye as it fell. Then, 
turning toward the surprized battalion, he 
invited any member of it to duplicate the 
feat. 

It stamped him as a good fellow despite 
original impression to the contrary. It 
had the same psychological effect on the 
audience that sudden and unexpected 
character-revealing incidents occasionally 
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have on political gatherings. And they 
make or lose suffrage sometimes. No one 
of the men could duplicate the feat if he 
tried. Instead, they broke into a vociferous 
and prolonged cheer—strictly contrary to 
military discipline while in formations— 
and, whole-heartedly ‘‘with him” after 
that, they swore that they would follow 
this man to the gates of hell. 


It was on the Fourth of July, 1918, that 
the Thirty-third Division, composed of 
National Guardsmen from Chicago and the 
rest of Illinois, had its first real ‘‘show.”’ 
The men of this division were not sup- 
posed to be taking part in attacks at this 
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But a whole battalion of them, or about 
one thousand men, went along with some 
six thousand Australians in this important 
attack. ‘‘Went along with’’—‘‘ went ahead 
of” would be the more exact phrase 
according to the critical comments of some 
of the Australians. These new men, under 
fire for the first time in their lives, plunged 
ahead faster than experience in . such 
hazardous attacks could justify, but the 
Hun was swept off his feet, and the total 
easualties among the Australian and 
American troops were insignificant, while 
the number of prisoners captured was in 
the neighborhood of fifteen hundred. The 
attack was accompanied by many pic- 


turesque features of modern warfare. 
Tanks—clanking, groaning, plunging— 


started out in front of the crouching men 
at zero hour, which was a few minutes 
after three o’clock in the morning, along 
the entire four-mile front that the oper- 
ation covered. 

The tanks were almost hidden from 
enemy view by dense smoke-screens that 
were sent up when they started, and even 
their discordant noises were for the time 
submerged by the constant hammering of 
big guns along not only this four-mile 
front, but the adjacent sectors as well. 

Both Australians and Yankees have an 
inclination to treat a war like a lark for 
schoolboys when there’s the slightest 
chance. In this instance men of both 
groups leapt to the tops of the tanks as 
these filed through the waiting ranks, and 
erouched there during the hellish trip 
across No Man’s Land, taking pot-shots 
at the enemy who chanced to appear in the 
dense clouds of smoke. Behind these the 
infantry sprang forward in open, extended 
order, at a given signal, and in but a few 
seconds had traversed the intervening 
fields, caught up to their own tanks, and 
were plunging into desperate conflict in the 
trenches, where surprized Germans, some 
of them still half asleep, were able to put 
up but a feeble resistance. 

During these few seconds a new battle- 
cry had been heard. It was the one word 
—‘‘ Lusitania!’’ Whether these Americans 
in this their first fight, or, in fact, the first 
fight in which Americans had participated 
on the British front, had adopted the word 
previously as their battle-cry, or whether 
it was merely that one uttered it on the 
spur of the moment as he sped across No 
Man’s Land, and others took up the ery 
as one full of deep significance, was not 
definitely learned afterward. But it was 
full of sinister meaning, and many of the 
Australians told of having heard the ery 
on the lips of the Americans as_ they 
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plunged forward and into the German 
trench, and said that the one word and the 
circumstances under which it was uttered, 
and the manner in which it was uttered, 
made the sound of it almost blood- 
CIEE, 6.10. 6. aw 

After the fight there were numerous 
stories told of individual feats of bravery, 
and it was amazing that casualties had been 
so light. The story was told of one 
twenty-one-year-old corporal from Chicago 
who disabled seven Germans and was 
wounded three times, and then, in the 
dressing-station was complaining that he 
wanted to get back quickly to get his 
‘‘other two men.”’- He said he wanted to 
average three for each wound. The story 
was that while going through the enemy’s 
wire he was wounded in the thigh from a 
machine gun the location of which he 
could then identify. It was neatly hidden 
in a wheat-field but a few yards away. 
His particular duty in his training-squad 
had been that of a bomber, and he was 
carrying bombs with him in the attack 
for possible use in the dugouts. He 
crawled near the machine gun and tossed 
a bomb into the midst of the German gun- 
crew. Four were killed by the explosion 
and one disappeared into the crew’s dug- 
out; the corporal followed, and, despite 
his wound, was able to kill this fifth 
German, who labored under the disad- 
vantage of being beneath him, with his 
bayonet. 

On returning to the machine-gun nest 
the corporal found a new German soldier 
there, and attacked him. He succeeded in 
disabling him with the bayonet, suffering, 
however, two more wounds in the process, 
and later, unable to move from the nest on 
account of loss of blood, was able to shoot 
another German machine-gunner who 
eould be seen in another nest from this 
point of vantage. He then signaled to some 
American stretcher-bearers as they ap- 
peared in sight and was carried back to the 
dressing-station by them. 

Before the month was over King George, 
on a visit to the front, personally decorated, 
for conspicuous gallantry in action, twelve 
of the Yankees who had participated in the 
operation. 

The two writers note and commend the 
complete cooperation of the _ British- 
American authorities and soldiers, which 
was exemplified by the subordination of 
certain troops of one nationality to the 
higher command of another. For instance, 
an American corps served as -part of a 
British army, and an American Corps 
Headquarters had under its command more 
British than American troops. And so: 


It was a noticeable fact that relations 
between individuals of both nations and of 
all ranks steadily improved as time went 
on. The first weeks of contact were 
devoted chiefly to destroying false, pre- 
conceived, and traditional ideas of each 
other. The average British idea of the 
Americans was just as far from correct 
as the average American idea of the 
British. It took a little time for both of 
these erroneous impressions to be dis- 
carded. But after that had been done, 
Yank and Tommy began to find much in 
common. The language was of great as- 
sistance. Dialects naturally differed widely, 
but between the most unlike specimens of 
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these communication could generally be 
maintained more simply than with the 
inhabitants of the country. The Anglo- 
Saxon view-point toward the war and 
toward ways of living was a mutual 
ground upon which they could meet. 

In addition, between Yank and Tommy 
there was a mutual respect. The Amer- 
ican was admired for his energy, his 
organizing ability; and was respected for 
his seriousness and modesty. On the other 
hand, the more the Yankee saw of the war 
in all its phases the more he appreciated 
the hell that the British soldier had lived 
through for more than four years, and the 
more he respected him for the courage, 
determination, and confidence with which 
he continued to face it. ...... 





* BUFFALO BILL” AS HUSBAND, 
FATHER, AND JUSTICE 
OF THE PEACE 

ILLIAM F. CODY, world-famous 

as ‘‘Buffalo Bill,” killed his first 
Indian when he was eleven .years old, 
became pioneer, cowboy, 
rider, army scout, peacemaker, and, finally, 
one of the world’s greatest showmen. His 
career was as wildly picturesque as the 
red-flannel jockey suit he wore on the day 
of a race that might have been historic 
had not the Indians been attracted by 
Bill’s emblazonry and interrupted. There 
was one thing, however, that this modern 
Hereules was afraid of—a little baby. He 
did not know how to handle babies, and 
was always afraid of squashing them. At 
least he did not know how to handle the 
first that came to bless his little gray home 
in the West. 
same he had learned something by ex- 


pony-express 





Perhaps when the last one 


perience, and was as proficient in ambu- 
lating with a child as he was in plugging 
a hole in a coin in the air. Cody had 
the 
anointed alike. When he met Miss Louisa 
Frederici in St. 
promptly fell in love, and she, in her 
‘*Memories of Buffalo Bill”? (D. Appleton 
& Co.), 
symptoms of that cardiac affection which 
A strange 
incident the first 
meeting of these two, for she slapped him 
full in the mouth before any one had even 


weakness common to hero and un- 


Frenchtown, Louis, he 


eonfesses that she had warning 


comes to all women, soon or late. 


was connected with 


so.much as said “permit me to present,” 
ete. But the fault was with her cousin, 
William MeDonald, a rollicking young 
fellow who was as fond of a practical joke 
as of a woman’s smile. She was cuddled, 
half asleep, in her chair, awaiting the new 
beau who was to be presented to her when 
the cousin and Buffaio Bill entered. Me- 
Donald took advantage of his cousinly 
connection, and pulled the chair from under 
Miss Frederici. She swung wide with her 
right, and landed—on Buffalo Bill’s mouth. 
Later, doubtless, that unintentional cruelty 
was cured by the best of treatments. Of 
course, the convent-bred girl—she had but 
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recently left convent walls when she met 
Mr. Cody—played a proper game of coy 
hesitation until she knew that this tall, 
straight, and strong young man, with jet 
black hair, finely molded features, and 
clear, steady eyes, was such a one as any 
young woman would give her heart for. 
She never had occasion to reverse that 
judgment. Bill Cody was a true lover, a 
kind and considerate husband, and a 
gentleman. And Mrs. Cody proved her- 
self a fitting mate for this son of nature. 
It took a brave woman to leave the com- 
fort and surety of a warm fireside to go out 
into the uncertainty of the plains, to live 
where there was constant danger from the 
Indians, to make a home where men were 
rough and rude, quicker with a revolver 
than a kind word, and where often the 
members of her own sex who had strayed 
into the wilderness were beyond the pale. 
But Mrs. Cody did it. She learned to ride 
and shoot with almost her husband’s skill, 
and by her woman’s wizardry she fashioned 
—and kept—a home. Here is a glimpse of 
Bill coming home to find the first addition 
to his family. He was far away on the 
plains when the message was sent him by 
telegraph as far as the wires would carry 
it, by pony the rest of the way: 


Days passed. Then came the sound of 
hurrying feet, the booming of a big voice, 
and I was in my husband’sarms. His 
eyes were glistening. 

‘Boy or girl?” he bellowed with that big 
voice of his. 

“A girl, Will,’’ I answered. 

‘“‘What are we going to name it He 
had taken the covering from the baby’s 
face and was jabbing a tremendous finger 
toward her eyes, causing me to believe 
every moment that he would make a slip 
and ruin her features forever. 

‘*What’ll we name her?”’ 

“Why, haven’t you thought of a name?” 
I asked. 

““Me?” he stared wide-eyed. ‘‘Gosh, 
I’m lost there. The only thing I ever 
named was a horse, and none of those 
names’d do, would they?” 

“Hardly. I’ve thought of the name of 
Arta.” 

“Pretty name. ’Lo, Arta!” he roared— 
when Will became excited his voice was 
like a fog-horn. Naturally, with this great 
being bending over her, shouting in his 
happiness, the baby began to ery. Will’s 
face became as long as a coffin. 

‘*Kind of looks like she ain’t pleased,” 
came his simple statement, and I couldn’t 
help laughing at the lugubriousness of 
his expression. 

‘My goodness, neither would you like 
it if you had some one shouting in your 
ear. Now, don’t poke your finger in her 
eye! Don’t you know how to act around a 
baby?” 

‘‘Never got close enough before to take 
any lessons,”’ he confest. ‘‘How do you 
lift her up, anyway?” 

And thus began a new lesson for my 
seout. He could ride anything made of 
horse-flesh, he could tear a hole in a 
dollar flipped into the air and then hit it 
again with a rifle-bullet before it touched 
the ground; was at home in the midst of 
danger, and there had never been an 
Indian who could best him in a fight, but 
when it came to babies I was the master. 
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He was a willing student, but it was a 
hard lesson. More than once he turned to 
me, in utter discouragement. 

‘Crickets!’ he would say, “but they’re 
sure bundly, aren’t they? I’m always 
afraid of squashing her.” 

““You ought to be, the way you're carry- 
ing her,” I’d reply—when I wasn’t laugh- 
ing at his great-hearted, clumsy efforts to 
amuse the tiny little thing; ‘if you’re so 
tired why don’t you give her to me?” 

“Uh-huh. No. I’m all right. We’re 
getting along fine.” 


Some time later they journeyed farther 
into the west. Bill, in partnership with 
another man, had founded a town, another 
Rome, in Kansas, and he was to be a 
They moved in the prairie- 
schooners, strung, snake-like, in a long, 
crooked line across the plain, with out- 
riders properly posted and the wagons 


millionaire. 


grouped so as to afford immediate defense 
against attack. But only the shack which 
sheltered the saloon remained of the town 
when they arrived on the scene. The rest 
of it had followed the railroad. Her 
husband summoned to a near-by fort, 
Mrs. Cody had to spend the night in a 
frontier with baby. 
Below were bull-whackers and gamblers, 
unaware of the presence of a woman and a 


saloon alone her 


baby in the house. A shot sounded, and 
in her mind’s eyes she saw the revolver- 
smoke, blood, and a crumpled figure outside 
her door. But 


the baby screamed, and presently there 


Absolute stillness ensued. 


eame a knock. In her words: 

I did not answer. Again it came—and 
again. I struggled to reply, but, for a 
moment, the words simply would not come. 
At last I managed to get out: 

‘“Who’s there?’”’ 

“Tt’s only us,’’ some one called, in a 
voice that was trying terribly hard to be 
pleasant; ‘‘we didn’t know anybody was 
in there. Where’s Cody?” 

“He’s gone to the fort.” 
before I thought. 

But the answer reassured me. 

‘“We’re plumb sorry we made the baby 
ery. One of us got to scuffling around and 
his shootin’-iron went off. <Ain’t nobody 
hurt. We're awful sorry we disturbed 
you.” 

The news that the killing I had im- 
agined had not happened after all bright- 
ened my life considerably. And I knew 
from the tone outside the door that the bar- 
room, tough and rough tho it might be, 
was standing in humble penitence. 

“That’s all right,’’ I answered. 
baby’s stopt erying now.” 

There was another moment of apparent 
consultation. Then the knock came again. 

‘*Mrs. Cody!”’ 

To.” 

“Be you drest?”’ 

“Ta. 

“Do you reckon you could stand it to 
let us in? We'd powerful like to see that 
baby o’ Bill’s.”’ 

Somewhat fearfully I rose and pawed 
about at the side of the old kerosene-lamp, 
at last to find an old ‘‘eight-day”’’ match 
and light it. Then I opened the door. 

About ten men stood there, dirty, un- 
kempt, bearded, their hats in their hands. 
They looked at me with a sort of bobbing 
bow as I faced them; then timorously, and 
even more fearfully than I had walked, 


I said it 


“The 
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they stept into the room. One by one 
they involuntarily lined up, somewhat after 
the fashion of persons passing a_ bier. 
Then they gathered near the cot where 
little Arta lay. 

Silently they watched her a moment, 
their lips grinning behind their heavy, 
seraggled beards. Then, in a_half-em- 
barrassed way, one of them stuck out a 
finger. Arta reached for it, caught it, and 
laughed. The bearded one’s face beamed. 

**Look at the litthe —!’’ he exclaimed, 
then, suddenly realizing his oaths, pulled 
away his finger and faded in the pro- 
tection of the rest of the group. The 
others looked about them with pained 
expressions, understanding for once that 
here was a place where profanity was not 
fashionable. At last, the bartender, being 
more of a man of society than the others, 
wiped his hands on his dirty apron, and, 
turning to me with a wide grin, asked: 

‘Pretty baby, ain’t it? What is it, a 
him or a she?”’ 

**She’s a girl,’ I answered as quietly as 
I could. 

‘Kind of thought it was. Kind of 
looked like it. Mind if we sort of dawdle 
around with her? Babies ain’t much of a 
crop out here.”’ 

And so they stayed and ‘‘dawdled”— 
great, powerful children in the baby hands 
of the little child that lay on the cot. 
Then, one by one, they turned and thanked 
me, the bartender again wiping his hands 
on that greasy apron. 

‘“We’re plumb sorry about making her 
ery,” he apologized for the fourth or fifth 
time; ‘‘we thoughten you and Cody’d 
gone over to the fort. We're plumb sorry 
about it. But you and the young ’un trot 
on to bed now. There ain’t no business 
to-night anyway, and these fellows want 
to go back to the fort. I'll set up in the 
barroom.”’ 

‘“You goin’ to shet down?”’ One of the 
group asked the question as tho it were a 
sacrilege. The bartender wiped his hands 
again. 

‘“Yep,”’ he answered with an air of old 
finality, ‘‘I’m going to shet down.”’ 


As became a frontiersman’s wife, it 
became necessary that Mrs. Cody learn 
to shoot—shoot to kill. Bill would return 
from sojourning in far places, and, as we 
read: 


Then would follow glorious, happy days, 
in which he would put a side-saddle on his 
favorite horse, Brigham, and we would ride 
far out into the prairie. There Will would 
bring forth his heavy, cumbersome six- 
shooter from its holster, and hand it te me. 

“The next time anything happens,” he 
said more than once, ‘‘I want you to shoot 
—and shoot to kill. Now, let’s see whether 
your aim’s improving. Bang away!” 

Whereupon he would select a target, 
which to me seemed miles away, and with 
the most bland, childlike expression, tell 
me to hit it. 

“Hit that?” I would ask. ‘‘Why, Will, 
a person couldn’t hit that with a rifle, let 
alone a six-shooter.”’ 

Will’s eyes would open wide, and a half- 
smile would come to his lips. 

“Give me that gun,” would be his 
answer. A swing, a sudden steadying of 
the wrist, and a burst of smoke. Then 
Will would turn to me with a courtly bow. 
‘Please go look at the target,’ he would 
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a Cats ‘Footprints 
to do with My Catalog ? 


HAT’S it all about?’’ you ask when 
we show you that the wet footprints 
of a cat are clearer, more distinct 

on smooth linoleum than on a deep- 
napped rug. 


Compare the cat’s paw to a printing 
plate, the moisture to ink, and the floor 
to printing paper, and you see the truth 
of what your printer has probably told 
you—that the kind of printing paper you 
use will determine in a large measure the 
kind of printing you will get. 

For, take note that even the coarse 
impression of a cat’s foot, while it will 
““print” a faithful outline on a smooth 
surface, becomes only a shapeless track 
on a soft, porous rug. 

Any subject that is to be printed on 
paper will print detter if printed on a Setter 


haper. 


The Warren Standard Printing Papers 





contribute to the cause of Better Paper— 
Better Printing in just the degree that 
i “‘better’’ paper is one made to perform 
exactly the kind of work expected of it. 


Not all the Warren Standards are so 
smooth and white as Warren’s Lustro. 
Not all are so dull and ivory-like in their 
beauty as Warren’s Cameo, nor so well 
suited for simple type announcements as 
Warren’s Olde Style, but every Warren 
Standard Paper was developed for one 
special field of book paper printing. 


Master catalog printers all have copies of 
the book, Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide, 
which shows specimens of what fine 
press-work can do ona standardized paper. 
This book and other volumes in the 
Warren Service Library are also to be 
seen in the public libraries of our larger 
cities and in the offices of any paper 
merchant who sells the Warren Standards. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 
ask. And invariably there would be a 


bullet-hole in its center. 

But the same thing did not happen when 
I shot. It was true that he had taught 
me something of the art in St. Louis and in 
Leavenworth—but did you ever try to 
swing a heavy .44 caliber six-shooter 
through the air, bring it down to a level, 
get your aim and pull the trigger in less 
than a second? Will would not let me 
shoot any other way. 

“It’s quick work out here in the West,” 
was his constant reminder. ‘‘You don’t 
shoot unless you have to—and then you 
shoot quick. Now, try it again.” 

Gradually Mrs. Cody became expert at 
this sort of shooting, and then one day her 
husband began more difficult lessons: 


“Put Arta on your lap,” he ordered. 
“‘Now—that target over there is an Injun. 
You’ve had to take a ride, and just as you 
come home this old Red Pepper bobs up 
on you. I want you to spur Brigham into 
a gallop and put a bullet through that old 
reprobate’s head.” 

“All at onee?”’ I asked vaguely. 

‘*Why, of course,’”” my husband answered 
as tho it were the most natural thing in the 
world. ‘‘ You know, if that Injun’s out for 
business, he ain’t going to wait for an in- 
vitation before he starts shooting. Gad!” 
—he had caught the expression from a col- 
lege professor, and was using it in almost 
every sentence—‘‘I’ll bet a buffalo hump 
you can do it the first time.” 

But Will was a bad bettor. I missed 
the first time, the second, and consecutively 
up to about the hundredth, while Arta, 
laughing and clapping her hands—yet 
shivering at every blast of the old six- 
shooter—called for more. Will looked 
at me ruefully. 

“IT guess there’s only one thing for me 
to do. That’s to get rich. I'll never pay 
for your cartridges any other way. Try 
it again.” 

So this, too, Mrs. Cody learned, and she 
could hit a far target while riding at a full 
gallop. One day she was taken out to 
shoot buffalo with Arta strapt in her lap. 
It was an exciting experience; it preserves 
some of the excitement even in her story: 





Our horses leapt forward and we sped 
to the herd. A few hundred feet away 
from the bison Will sped ahead of me and 
drove his horse straight into the mass of 
shaggy beasts. They split and fled, while 
Will cut out four or five and began to circle 
them toward me. Then he waved his 
arm, the signal for me to begin my hunt. 

My heart was pounding like a trip- 
hammer. The whole world was hazy, 
hazy except for those plunging buffalo, 
upon which my every attention was cen- 
tered. I knew what to do—Will was on 
the opposite side of the beast, his rifle 
ready for an instant shot should any- 
thing go wrong, his horse keeping pace 
with the fleeing animals, his eyes watching 
their every movement. I gave the word 
to Brigham and while Arta, strapped to my 
lap, laughed and gurgled and clapped her 
little hands, we galloped forward. One 
great, heavy, humped buffalo had moved 
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| For nearly a mile we raced, gradually 
| cutting down the distance between the 
| buffalo and myself. Then slowly we began 
| to overtake him. Only a few rods separ- 
ated us, and I raised my revolver as tho 
to fire. But Will anxiously waved me 
down. 

‘“*Closer!’’ I could not hear the word, 
but I could see his lips as he framed it. 
Even old Brigham seemed to understand 
that I was about to make a mistake, for he 
suddenly plunged forward with a new speed, 
cutting down the distance between the 
speeding bison and myself. Soon the dis- 
tance was cut in two. Now to a third. 
Again I raised my revolver, and this time 
Will did not object. There was a puff of 
smoke, the booming of the heavy gun, 
and then— 

Then, with a thrill that I never again 
shall know, I saw the buffalo stumble, 
stagger a second, and fall headlong. From 
behind came a wild sound, and I saw Will 
standing in his stirrups and whooping like 
a wild Indian. 

*“You’ve got him, mama,’’ he shouted. 
“‘T knew you could do it—knew it all the 
time.”’ 

In addition to his duties as scout, 
Indian hunter and pacifier, rescuer and 
avenger, Colonel Cody had to take up the 
burden of law. He was made a justice of 
the peace. He had a copy of the statutes 
of Nebraska, and explained that ‘‘it’s 
just white man’s law against Injun law, 
and you give the fellow what you think’s 
right.’ One of the first things he had 
to do was to perform a marriage ceremony. 
It happened like this: 


‘**Line up!”’ he ordered. The soldier and 
his bride-to-be came forward. Will poked 
his head toward the bridegroom. 

‘‘Look here!’’ he questioned, ‘‘this is 
all in earnest?”’ 

““Why—why, of course.” 

“‘And there isn’t any monkey-fooling 
about it, anywhere?” 

‘“No—no, sir.” 

‘All right, then. Because this thing’s 
got to stick. I take it you two want to be 
hitched to run in double harness the rest 
of your life.”’ 

**Yes, sir.”’ 

“Fine. You’re going to take this woman 


port her and see that she’s got a house to 
live in, and everything like that?” 

“T do!” By this time the bridegroom 
was so flustered that he would have given 
an affirmative answer to anything. Will 
turned to the bride. 

“And you take this man to be your law- 
ful wedded husband and you'll love, honor, 
and obey him and cook his meals and tend 
to the house?”’ 


“i de.’ 
“That just about settles it. Join hands. 
I now pronounce you man and wife. 


Whoever God and Buffalo Bill have joined 
together, let no man put asunder. Two 
dollars, please, and’’—Will ran a finger 
about the collar of his buckskin coat—‘‘if 
you'll please pardon your husband for just 
a minute, he and I will go and have a 
drink.” 


Buffalo Bill’s life was crowded to the 





out a few yards from the rest of the | 
stragglers, and Will waved an arm to me | 


to indicate that this was the one I should 
down. I turned Brigham toward him, and 


efan 


full with adventure, and he lived to see him- 
self become a national figure, idol of the 
youth, and the admiration of his compeers. 
He wandered finally to the stage, and from 
there to showdom. His Wild West Show 


to be your lawful wedded wife and sup- 





| 





was a piece of realism from his early days. 
He went to Europe and became a friend of 
kings. He held four at one time, all in a 
stage-coach parading around the sawdust 
arena while Indians were war-whooping 
about. He sleeps now on top of Mount 
Lookout, from where the visitor to his 
grave can look down into four States and 
into the territory he helped open to a 
people. 





PROGRESSIVE FILIPINOS WHO AD- 
VERTISED FOR AMERICAN TRADE 

ISITORS to the Philippines report 

that the cities of these islands, es- 
pecially Manila, after some twenty years’ 
occupation by the Americans, present an 
interesting example of progressive re- 
juvenation. Old modes of thought, old 
customs, old buildings, and old methods are 
passing away, and things are gradually 
taking on a modern aspect patterned after 
American models. Occasionally oriental 
attempts to introduce American methods 
in their business lead to picturesque re- 
sults. This is especially true where the 
effort involves the use of the English 
language, as it does in two samples of 
native advertising submitted by Porter 
P. Lowry, captain of United States Coast 
Artillery at Fort Mills, Corregidor, P. I. 
The first of these is a calendar, printed 
by Man Ho Po, “‘P. O. Box 1455, Telephone 
4130, 419 Ronquillo Sta Cruz, Manila, 
Pe ig two grocery 
firms, ‘‘Ah Moon Co., Corregidor, P. I. and 
Kwong Shing Co., 313 Echague Street, 
Manila, P. I.’’ Unlike the American 
business man, who always features him- 


and presented by 


self and his own business on any calendar 
he gives away, Man Ho Po, the printer, 
in this case is the man who makes the big 
noise. His name appears in very large 
pink type at the head of the calendar, while 
the names of the firms that presented it 
and had no doubt paid the enterprising 


Man Ho Po a respectable sum for the 
calendar in question show up modestly 
in small black type in a rather incon- 


spicuous position. This desire of Man 
Ho Po to get all the publicity is further 
emphasized by the fact that he is not con- 
tent with the large gaudy line at the top, 
but of the 


space not taken up by the date pad and 


in addition uses all the rest 
a chromo in further laudation of himself 
and his business, partly in Chinese, and 
partly in English as follows: 

Man Ho Po—as news promptly 
spreaded and the strongly im- 
pressive, is weleome by the inhabitance 
that caused gratful success for advertisers. 

Man Ho Po—by additional of chinese 
and foreign types, all advertisements and 
arts produce antire excellence. 

The other sample 
American Hatter,” 
paper bag designed for wrapping hats. 
The American Hatter is a ‘‘Hat Store, 
Shoes, and Hat Shop Repair,’”’ according 
to the advertisement. No stone is left 
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Women have learned that the motorized 
home means less drudgery, pleasanter work, 
more time for enjoying the essentials of life. 

And men—cheerfully granting that time- and 
labor-saving devices are as important to the 
home as to the office—are seeing to it that 
their homes are motorized. 

Because upon the efficiency of the motor de- 

nds the usefulness of the device, both have 
met that it pays to look for the Robbins & 
Myers name plate on motors used in office 
and home. 

So it is with the leading manufacturers of 
motor-driven equipment. 

An example is The Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company, the world’s oldest and largest makers 
of electric cleaners. Their R&M Motor- 
equipped electric suction sweeper (which Jeats 
.+.as it sweeps as it cleans) is used in 
hundreds of thousands of homes. 

Mr. H. G. Evans, Factory Superintendent, 
says, ‘‘As early in our history as 1912 we found 


that the Robbins & Myers Motor, designed 











taken at The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company’s plant, North Canton, Ohio, 
smooth-running Robbins & Myers Motor on The Hoover Suction Sweeper 


What Hoover Knows About REM 


especially for The Hoover, delivered the con- 
stant, dependable power necessary to uphold 
our well-built reputation.”’ 

The experience of this large manufacturer 
of an efficient time- and labor-saving appliance 
for the home is but one reflection of the gen- 
eral sentiment which exists concerning the 
goodness of Robbins & Myers Motors. 


Whether used on labor-saving devices, for 
service in the office, store or home, or in 
speeding up the wheels of production in fac- 
tories, Robbins & Myers Motors have always 
met and passed the test of delivering depend- 
able, economical, efficient power. 

Manufacturers, dealers and users have 
learned that the Robbins & Myers name plate 
is all that one needs to know about a motor. 
Look for it when you buya motor or a motor- 
driven device. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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unturned to inform the prospective cus- 
tomer exactly where he can find The 
American Hatter, for the address is set 
out circumstantially as ‘‘Bottom Side, 
Next Cinematograph, Plaza Market No. 
2, Fort Mills, P. I.,’’ and the owner’s 
name is given as “Prop. F. B. Hatol.”’ 
In the arrangement of the type the general 
effect is somewhat scrambled, but even a 
blind man could not fail to perceive it, 
assuming he was not also deaf. Then 
we are given the following rather cubistic 
information: 


Do you want the best and nice blocked? 
By her good Hat Machine Finisher the 
best form of Hat by the Machine Maker, 
ete. Try this right now the form and 
size of your Hat nicely and suitable to 
your head so if you want the best SHOE 
REPAIR to not forget to leave your order 
at THE AMERICAN HATTER. 





AN OFFICER SAYS OUR MERCHANT 
MARINE IS BEING RAPIDLY 
AMERICANIZED 
A* ‘‘Americanized”” American mer- 

chant marine is, among other things, 
the hope of the folk who are now devoting 
a lot of their time and attention to ‘‘ Amer- 
While it seems there 


” 


icanizing America. 
are certain features connected with Amer- 
icanization work in the marine which 
present peculiar obstacles, it is neverthe- 
less the opinion of persons well informed 
on the subject that a 
American’? merchant marine is even now 
in a fair way to be realized. The reasofis 
usually assigned for the reluctance of an 
American youth to select the sea as his 
field of operations in life are that the living 
conditions on a ship are not pleasant, the 
food is not as good as that on land, and 
the somewhat sirict discipline irks a boy 
brought up under the reasonably un- 
restricted conditions prevailing in this 
‘‘land of the free.”’ 
were mentioned in a recent article appear- 


“hundred per cent. 


Several of these things 


ing in these pages, in which a writer was 
quoted as to the scarcity of Americans 
in our merchant marine. In a letter from 
C. Stuart Townshend, chief officer of the 
United States Fruit Company’s 
San José, however, we are informed that 


steamer 


so far as his knowledge of shipping goes, 
there is a greater number of American 
sailors aboard American ships than the 
observations of the former writer would 
indicate. At least one-half of the ships 
with which Officer Townshend is familiar 
are manned by Americans, he says. It 
seems to be his idea that the main reason 
there are not more American sailors is not 
that Americans dislike a seafaring life, 
but that there is not as yet a sufficient 
number of them trained for the work to 
man the ships. To quote: 


You can not make a sailor overnight. 

















| 
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Despite the sneers that are cast at him,a 
sailor’s is the highest class of skilled labor 
in the world. If any one doubts it, let him 
try it for a trip or two. And sailors are 
the lowest paid. For a sailor to become 
a mate, he has to be an astronomer, mathe- 
matician, sailor, rigger, laborer, under- 
stand maritime law, physics, and, if on a 
passenger-ship, he must know social and 
table etiquette. 


The writer then goes on to discuss living 
conditions on board ship, from the point 
of view of his own experience. He writes: 

A sailor should have every bit of com- 
fort it is possible to give. But it’s im- 
possible to have the luxuries and comforts 
of home aboard a ship. The shipowners 
and Shipping Board are not in the business 
for pleasure. Even if it were possible 
to give all these things it would not 
be practicable and make the game a 
success. 

I have been aboard many Shipping 
Board ships, and on the poorest one the 
crew had a large, spacious room with 
steel bunks, springs, mattress, pillow, 
clean linen, soap, towels, lavatories, wash- 
room with running water, shower bath, 
ete. There is always a boy to keep their 
quarters clean and serve them their meals 
in the mess-room, which is always clean 
and roomy. Hot-coffee urns are a part 
of the equipment, and there is always a 
night lunch put out when at sea, and always 
good “grub.” 

There are ships that are poorly lighted 
with oil lamps, but they are few and far 
between. Ninety-nine and a half per 
cent. are well. lighted with ~electricity, 
using tungsten lamps. 

Crews on ships built in the last five 
years sleep aft instead of forward. They 
are supplied «with a complete library by 
the American Library Bureau, from which 
they select ‘books for study or pleasure. 
Some @re even supplied with talking- 
‘machines. — 

Why should the crew have their living 
accommodations as good as the officers? 
Does the factory manager or his assistants 
live on the same scale as the men whom he 
employs? Until the world accepts Social- 
ism, Bolshevism, and the like, men will have 
different stations in life. What incentive 
would there be for a man to work his 
way up if this condition prevailed? There 
are lots of room for improvement, yet an 
American ship is a haven of paradise com- 
pared with a foreign vessel. 

As for eliminating the alien from our 
ships, it will be a few years yet before 
this can be done, as the American sailor 
has not become efficient enough to make 
our ships one hundred per cent. American. 

For the benefit of those who are in- 
terested I want to say an ‘‘American”’ 
merchant marine is assured. Shipowners, 
and operators of vessels flying the Amer- 
ican flag are refusing any longer to employ 
**Red-letter’? men. These are aliens who 
during the war-time emergency were 
permitted to take out an American license. 

American boys are slowly but surely 
taking the place of the alien. The bar- 
room bums, pool-room sharks, and draft- 
dodgers are soon discovered. They don’t 
last long, as this is a man’s work, which 
they are incapable of performing. 

What is needed more than anything 
else is a place of decent amusement and 
some ‘“‘humane” organization to look after 
the boys in any port they may go to either 
at home or abroad. 

There was a time not long past when a 





























$1,000 Saved! 


That’s the record of one Rotospeed 
user. Here’s a machine that prints 
75 good, clear, sharp form letters 
a minute. Form letters with the 
clean-cut appearance of neatly 
typed originals. It prints without 
type-setting, without trouble or 
delay, and at a cost of 20c per 
thousand copies. 


Ror OTO. DU PEED 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
hand-written, drawn or ruled. It is 
easy to operate. Just write the form— 
attach the stencil— turn the crank. 
20 or 1,000 striking, stimulating, clear, 
clean copies in a few minutes—ready 
for the mails. It saves 92% on form 
letter work. 


A Money Maker 


The Rotospeed is used by thousands of 
manufacturers, merchants and profes- 
sional men; by banks, churches, schools 
and the United States Government. It 
prints illustrated folders, index cards, 
menus, price lists and bulletins. It 
collects money, increases sales and 
saves half to two-thirds the cost of 
printing. 


Write for Samples 


We will send you samples of Rotospeed 
work, used by others in a similar line 
to yours. These will show you how 
you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


Mail the coupon for our Free Trial Offer. 
Find out how you can test the 
Rotospeed in your own office—as 
if you owned it, with all supplies 
furnished, without obligation 
or cost. 


Mail the coupon NOW. 












The Rotospeed A. 
Company Company 






350 E. Third St. 


350 East Dayton, Ohio 


Third St. 
Dayton 
Ohio 









Send me, at once, 
booklet, samples of 

work and details of 
Rotospeed Free Trial 
Offer. 
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€ TIFYING savings for the con- 

mer have been initiated by the 
Cemi-teed system of marketing paints, 
vanges, roofing, and related products. 


Tha@pavings are so considerable that 
the: of a roll of roofing, for instance, 
is mas a rule, lower to consumers than 
it weome years ago. In the few places 
whethe price is not lower the increase 








is less, proportionately, than the 
incied cost of labor and materials. 

Theftain-teed organization has always 
reg its function as only beginning 


e manufacture of decidedly su- 
Wroducts. 


ations of its many factories, for 
, are governed as much by the 
economical marketing as by the 
y for efficient manufacture. 
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All are so situated that they keep down 
the price of their products to the user 
by reducing freight charges to a mini- 
mum. 


To provide unusually inexpensive pas- 
sage for Certain-teed products from these 
factories to the user, there is an exten- 
sive system of Certain-teed warehouses, 
hundreds of Certain-teed distributing 
centers, and many thousands of Certain- 
teed dealers. 


In addition, it is a fixed Certain-teed 
policy to do away with the special 
selling monopolies (exclusive agencies) 
that for so many years increased cost 
and stifled competition in the paint and 


- roofing industries. 


The results are moderate prices for de- 
cidedly superior products. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices, Saint Louis 
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'WHY SUCCESSFUL FIRMS 
USE OLD HAMPSHIREsx 


T is universally recognized as the 
standard paper for business 
stationery. 

Business houses that are successful 
usually prefer to be associated with 
the best; and they will not risk 
the harmful impression which poor 
stationery is sure to carry to their 
correspondents. 

It is the best, and safest, business 
policy to write messages on paper 
that is durable—and where can 
you find a paper so strong as Old 
Hampshire Bond? 

Progressive business men know 
the value in dollars and cents of 
using a paper that makes even the 
best printer’s work a little better. 

If you have pride in a sound, 
successful business, your own or 
your employer's, you ought to know 
how that pride can become a 
tangible asset, if reflected to your 
customers by Old Hampshire Bond. 


Old Hampshire Station- 
ery has the same good 
qualities as Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. Free sam- 
ples will be sent on re- 
quest to Department L. 


“Wanted—a correspon- 
dent, salary $15,000”— 
is the title of an inter- 
esting booklet which 
will be sent on request 
to Department L. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 
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sailor was looked down on as the scum of 
the earth, but that feeling, thank God! 
is passing. 





LIFE IN RIO DF JANEIRO, A CITY 
OF SPENDERS 

IO DE JANEIRO is a city of sun, 

light, and laughter, where the arts 
have combined with nature to make a 
place of loveliness and content. It is full 
of good things of life, beautiful in archi- 
tecture, warm in its appeal, and ‘‘resplen- 
dent as a jewel.’”’ It reflects European 
atmosphere, for it is from the capitals of 
the Old World that it draws much of its 
genius and its charm. A special corre- 
spondent of the London Times is attracted 
as he enters the harbor, which he describes 
with enthusiasm: 


The Bay of Rio de Janeiro, entered at 
dawn, is a thing of wonder. I have never 
seen this extraordinary panorama of strange 
peaks, pearly water, islands, and wide- 
flung city without finding it beautiful, 
but in the changing lights of new morning 
it takes on a loveliness that is almost 
unearthly. 

At the mile-wide entrance the great 
granite cone of the Pao d’Assucar stands 
guard, the fort of Sao Joao at its foot, with 
Santa Cruz on the opposite side, and as the 
transatlantic steamer moves through this 
gateway into the turquoise serenity of the 
inner waters the fantastic array of moun- 
tains unfolds in a succession of scenes that 
render infinitesimal all the evidences of 
modern science. Approaching the shores 
more closely as the day brightens, one 
presently perceives the winding belt of 
variegated colors that lies along the bay, 
the clustering masses of buildings that are 
the city of Sio Sebastiao. 

No one ealls it by this official, ancient 
name; this is Rio de Janeiro, the princess 
city of Brazil, the city of luxury and easy 
spending, the intellectual, literary, political, 
and social center of this immense country 
of over three million square miles of terri- 
tory. There are a dozen great regions in 
Brazil where widely differentiated indus- 
tries earn money—the rubber and hard- 
wood areas of the Amazon, the oil-nut and 
fiber country of the great promontory, the 
sugar and tobacco and cotton lands of 
Pernambuco and her neighbors, the cacao 
groves of Bahia, the ore mountains of 
Minas Geraes, the coffee, cattle, pinewood, 
and maté states farther south, the vast 
industrial centers of SAio Paulo; but Rio 
remains the chief place where money is 
spexit. 

Altogether, the population of the capital 
is counted-at a million and a quarter, and 
there are plain evidences of prosperous 
growth in the long additions to the fine 
roads of the environs. Since I was last 
in Rio, three years ago, the sea-road beside 
the Atlantic has been extended several 
miles to the foot of the towering Gavea, 
and seores of luxurious, often bizarre, 
houses have risen beside it, with many new 
roads running inland. In every suburb 
construction is going on rapidly, unlimited 
quantities of building stone being avail- 
able from the quarries of the city. 

All the main streets of Rio are splendidly 
asphalted, decorated with double or triple 
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rows of palms or other perennially green 
trees, with wide mosaic pavements, and 
brilliantly lighted. At night, when the 
Southern Cross swings overhead in a deep- 
blue sky that never seems to become quite 
dark, and every one motors along the 
favorite seven or eight miles of sea-front, 
Rio is a sparkling city, with tens of thou- 
sands of public lights reflected in the 
waters of the bay and the Atlantic. 

All that the prodigal hands of Nature 
and the sedulous tools of man can do to 
make Rio beautiful has been done. It is 
true that in common with all cities of the 
Americas Rio reflects Europe, but with a 
transparent atmosphere, the use of elec- 
tricity for almost-all civie purposes, and a 
genial climate, she is able to adorn herself 
with a coquetry forbidden to coal-ruled 
communities. 

Now, ‘in early December, South Brazil 
is in the first stages of summer, and 
quantities of shrubs and flowering trees are 
in full bloom in the public parks and gar- 
dens. Brilliant masses of scarlet flame 
against the red-tiled roofs, the strange, 
deep-crimson blossoms of the mahogany 
trees carpet the ground; quantities of 
little trees drip with bright yellow sprays 
that at a few yards’ distance appear to be 
laburnums, acacias are gay with ¢ream 
and rose and lemon-tinted flowers; canna 
lilies, roses, plumbago, honeysuckle, hy- 
drangeas, and salvias are in full bloom, and 
tropic creepers throw white trumpets or 
magenta petals or trails of airy blossoms, 
bright pink or mauve, over every wall. 

The fruit-shops are full of pineapples 
from Pernambuco, the big, seedless oranges 
of Bahia, and locally grown bananas, and 
mangoes, and figs—together with grapes, 
pears, and apples imported from Spain and 
Portugal, the latter being sold in the hotels 
at the modest price of about 2s. each. 


Behind the glamour of Rio is a solid 
business content, and your Rio merchant, 
if perhaps‘a little more restrained, is not 
much different from his brothers in other 
parts of the world. There are here, as 
elsewhere, some cares and anxieties, but 
the dawn holds promise of a calmer day. 
We read on: 


Altho in summer-time the diplomatists 
are in the hills and the capital is supposed 
to be empty, it is to-day actually full of life 
and gaiety, visibly prosperous and light- 
hearted. The large favorable trade bal- 
ance of 1919, continuing the prosperity 
of the last few years, and the high prices at 
which coffee has been recently sold, have 
created a feeling of confidence which the 
violent fluctuations of exchange during 
the last three or four weeks have not yet 
affected. There is a great deal of move- 
ment in the business districts; shops and 
warehouses are full of expensive merchan- 
dise, and the chief shopping area, as the 
Avendia Rio Branco, the Rua do Ouvidor, 
the Gongalves Dias, and Uruguayana, are 
crowded all the afternoon. 

The impression left upon one’s mind 
after an hour spent in these streets, before 
the fashionable tea-time, is of hundreds of 
magnificent motor-cars, the sparkling of 
many jewels, the fluttering of the chiffon 
and silk dresses of pretty little dolls of 
women. The new hotels are thronged 
with guests, the dance-tea has become an 
institution, and every corner has its 
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NN extra set of brains — 
that is the Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine. Whether you 
multiply, or divide, or subtract, or 
add —and every operation can 
be done with equal ease—the 
Monroe finds the result for you 
by the direct method from prob- 
lem to answer. 


You don’t have to un-learn 
time-tested methods of figuring; 
you don’t have to learn any new 
methods. You simply put your 
problem up to the Monroe by 
“writing” the problem on the 
machine; the Monroe assumes 
the rest of the burden for you— 
an extra set of brains thinks out 
the answer for you— with re- 
markable rapidity and with ab- 
solute accuracy. 


And you’re CERTAIN the 


answer is right! 















five weeks.”’ 


(Signed) 


An Extra Set of Brains— 
An Extra Set of Eyes— 


For Everyone in Your Office 


NN extra set of eyes keeps 
vigil over the work all the 
time guarding against the contin- 
gency of an operator’s error. That 
is the visible check feature of the 
Monroe, which enables you to 
prove your work as you pro- 
ceed, 


In every business, on all 
kinds of figure- work, let the 
Monroe do the brain work of 
extending invoices, figuring pay- 
rolls, finding costs, footing ledgers, 
computing interest, proving 
freight bills and allowances, con- 
verting foreign currency, making 
estimates, solving engineering 
formulae. 


Let the Monroe show you 
how — it will surely be worth 
a postage stamp to have a copy 
of “Book of Facts.” Simply send 
along the coupon. 






Calculating 
Machine 













work of our business. 
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“One or two Monroe 
Calculating Machines in 
the Division Superinten- 
dent’sofficesaved3clerks, 
which means $2,500.00 a 
year in each of six offices, 
after the savings had paid 
for the machines in about 


Santa Fe Railway 
Office of Vice-Pres’t 
in charge of operation 












Monroe 
Calculating 
Machine Co, 
Woolworth Bidg. 
New York City 


Without obligation to us, 
please send your “ Book of 
Facts” showing how the Mon- 
roe will save time in the figure 





Address. 


Your Nane____$_ ee 





LD, 3-13-38 
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Why the Notches? 


The notches or side vents in a Kelly 
Caterpillar tire are not put there for 
ornament. 


They serve a very definite purpose— 
several, in fact. 


They give greater traction. T:hey 
enable the tire to grip the road surface. 
A Kelly Caterpillar can roll serenely 
over a road on which the ordinary tire 
would be helpless without chains. 


They greatly increase the tire’s 
resiliency. In a Caterpillar the rubber 
displaced under load pressure has some- 
where to go—and it can go there 
quickly. 

The traction wave is practically 
done away with. It is broken every 
few inches so that it has little oppor- 
tunity to damage the tire or hold back 
the truck. 


These are merely the advantages 
which the side vents add to a tire that 
even without them would be in a class 
by itself. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
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cinema-house, almost invariably showing 
North-American films. 

While everybody discusses with passion 
the rise in exchange and its effect upon 
commerce, even the merchants, whose care 
it is to appear eternally pessimistic, grumble 
with a certain restraint. It is agreed that 
should the value of the milreis remain at 
its present height of about 17d. the export 
of Brazilian raw materials must be most 
seriously affected, but the commercial 
community appears to think that the 
beginning of the year will see a marked 
drop. 

Before the war the operation of the 
Caixa de Conversao kept the value of 
the milreis at 15d. It fell heavily on the 
outbreak of war, gold reserves being drawn 
upon and the Caixa closed, but recovered 
when the belligerents called for Brazilian 
merchandise, remaining at an average of 
12d. for a couple of years. With large 
trade balances in Brazil’s favor the milreis 
rose to 14d. this spring. The sudden 
elevation to 15d., and thence by quick 
stages in a few days to over 18d., paralyzed 
Brazil’s export markets about mid-Novem- 
ber, and altho the rise facilitates the 
payments of foreign obligations, it is felt 
to be entirely against the country’s 
interests in the long run. 

This disturbing influence, and that of 
the new import tariffs, together with the 
Finance Minister’s order by which that 
part of the import duties paid in gold 
certificates is, since December 8, measured 
by the United States dollar in place of the 
pound sterling, troubles the commercial 
world. But Brazil’s horizon is so fair, 
with her varied production, dawning 
industries, and immense reserves of wealth 
in land, forests, and minerals, that these 
clouds do not cast very large shadows. 





PATHS TO THE PRESIDENCY—II 
(Continued from page 42.) 

something like a municipal revolution. 
His services were so notable as to win for 
him the Democratic nomination for the 
Governorship of New York in 1882, to 
which he was elected by the extraordinary 
plurality of 192,854 votes. The size of this 
plurality was due very largely to bitter dis- 
sensions in the Republican party, which 
had become divided into two factions, 
known respectively as the Half Breeds and 
the Stalwarts. 

Cleveland’s perfect fearlessness won him 
a strong following throughout his party, 
and in 1884 the Democratic National 
Convention gave him the necessary two- 
thirds of all its votes, so that he was 
selected on the second ballot. In the 
eampaign which followed, Cleveland’s op- 
ponent was the brilliant and magnetic 
James G. Blaine. This campaign was 
immensely important as showing that the 
issues relating to the period of the Civil 
War and reconstruction had ceased to 
interest the younger generation of Amer- 
icans, and that even the alarmist ery of 
‘‘free trade’’ no longer terrified any but 
the most timid and unthinking. On the 
day after the election in November the 
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Cuarwes Purcett, leading man in “Magic 
Melody,” says: * “I liked the 


VANITY AAT 


that I wear in the first act so well I now 
use it for street wear.” 






Vanity is a hat you wear when you want 
to look your best. It shows quality in 
fit, shape and finish. 

Look at the Spring Styles your VANITY 
dealer is now showing. 


Write Dept. 3 for booklet, “Stars Off Stage,’’ showing 
leading actors 
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Piant at Orange N. J., since 1883 e 
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result was still in doubt, and victory was 
claimed by the Republicans; but within 
two days the official count showed that a 
very small plurality in New York State 
had given Cleveland a majority of 37 
votes in the Electoral College. His hold 
upon his own party at large remained 
strong enough to secure his renomination 
at the National Democratic Convention 
held at St. Louis on June 7, 1888. At the 
Presidential election of 1888 Cleveland 
was defeated by Gen. Benjamin Harrison, 
of Indiana, who had 233 electoral votes 
against 168 for Cleveland. This result 
was largely due to a division in the Demo- 
cratic party in New York State, which 
gave its electoral votes to General Harrison, 
while choosing a Democrat, David B. 
Hill, for Governor. 

At the close of his first term, in 1889, 
Cleveland retired to New York City, where 
for four years he engaged in the practise 
of law. His political career was at first 
supposed to have been ended by his de- 
feat; but. with each year he gained a new 
popularity throughout the country until 
at last, against his own wishes, he became 
the most conspicuous eandidate for the 
Presidential nomination in 1892. Tho 
defeated in 1888 in the Electoral College, 
he had, none the less, a majority of some 
100,000 ballots in the popular vote; and 
the sentiment in his favor was now very 
strong. In the November election Cleve- 
land swept the country. Not merely did 
he earry all the Southern States, but like- 
wise the four ‘‘doubtful States’’—Con- 
necticut, Indiana, New Jersey, and New 
York—and, to the surprize of all political 
prophets, California, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin solidly, while he also received some 
electoral votes from Michigan and Ohio. 
In the Electoral College he had 277 votes 
as against 145 that were cast for President 
Harrison. After retiring from the Presi- 
deney Cleveland made his home at Prince- 
ton, N. J., becoming a trustee of the 
University there and an occasional lec- 
turer in it. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON (1833—1901)— 
The twenty-third President of the United 
States was born at North Bend, Ohio, 
on August 20, 1833. He passed his 
early years on his father’s farm and at a 
log schoolhouse in the neighborhood. 
Later he studied two years at Farmers 
College, at College Hill, near Cincinnati, 
and in 1852 he graduated at Miami 
University. After studying law in Cin- 
cinnati, he was admitted to the bar (1853), 
married the daughter of Rev. J. W. Scott, 
and settled in Indianapolis in 1854. In 
1860 he was elected reporter of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, and in a political debate 
with Thomas A. Hendricks soon afterward 
acquired reputation as a speaker. He en- 
tered the Federal Army as second lieu- 
tenant in July, 1862; assisted in organizing 
the Seventieth Indiana Regiment; was 
promoted in August, 1862, to be colonel; 
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served in Kentucky and Tennessee; led a 
ry was charge at Resaca, Ga., May 15, 1864, in | ; 
within which one-third of his command was killed 
that a or disabled; commanded his brigade with 
State signal bravery at Kenesaw Mountain, 
of 37 June 29 to July 3, 1864, and at Peachtree 
s hold Creek, July 20; took part in the operations 
nained around Nashville, and on January 23, 
nation 1865, was brevetted brigadier-general of TI FFANY & Co 
ention volunteers ‘‘for ability and manifest . 
At the energy and gallantry in command of 
veland brigade.”’ Returning to civil life, he re- 
rrison, sumed his occupation of reporter of the 
votes Supreme Court, but in 1868 declined re- 
result election. In 1876 he was the Republican 
Demo- candidate for Governor of Indiana, but PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
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‘actise opposed alien ownership of large tracts 
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UILT to withstand the 
gruelling requirements of 
heavy duty, American Hammered Piston 
Rings are installed by the makers of the 
following nationally known trucks: 


Available Mack 
Gramm-Bernstein Pierce-Arrow 


Hercules (Engines) Rainier x: | 
Kelly-Springfield White JA THNETACAM 3 
5/0, SON 
For replacement purposes, American Vi euaanen, (OO 


Hammered Piston Rings are made to the 


same high standards which these manu- 4 SicOso) Rimes 


facturers demand. 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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HOW IT LOOKS AND FEELS TO FLY IN AN AIR-PULLMAN 


O the average fellow taking his first 

flight in an air-ship, says an average 
fellow who recently did it, the world looks 
a good bit like a rather overdone movie- 
thriller. He never saw things from this 
angle before, and had no idea they could 
look that way. The general effect on his 
mind is bewildering, but out of the multi- 
tude of strange impressions received on his 
initial flying trip perhaps he will carry 
away one or two that stand out more vividly 
than the rest. Thus, Robert J. Thompson, 
an American writer, on his first flight in a 
passenger Zeppelin, was especially struck by 
the pursuing black shadow of their craft as 
seen on the earth below them. Seated ina 
ear resembling a Pullman in size and ap- 
pearance, Mr. Thompson says it was easy 
to forget they were ‘‘up in the air” 
they looked out through the windows. 
Then this shadow and the swiftly passing 
kaleidoscopic view beneath served in- 
stantly to bring back with something of a 
shock a realization of the strangeness of 
the situation. According to Mr. Thomp- 
son, there are no terrors connected with 
flying, however. None of the passengers 
exhibited any signs of apprehension, tho 
two of them were seasick. The party of 
more than twenty sat around and talked 
or read, or walked about as unconcernedly 


“ 


unless 


as passengers do in a terrestrial carrier. 
The flight was made in the Bodensee, one of 
the regular liners of the air-service system 
operated by the Germans between Berlin 
and Switzerland. Mr. Thompson relates 
his experiences as follows, in the Dearborn 
Independent: 


Arriving at the Zeppelin works and the 
great hall, where these air-cruisers are 
made and where they are housed during their 
resting hours, you find a vast shed, of steel 
and cement construction, which is upward 
of five hundred feet in length, two hundred 
in width, and one hundred or more high. 

Our air-ship was awaiting us. It was an- 
chored to some fifty bags of sand resting on 
the floor of the hall, as well as several run- 
ning trolleys attached by cables to tracks 
extending out of the hall several hundred 
or a thousand feet. The thing seemed 
small in its great berth. Along the sides of 
this shed were numerous flexible pipes for 
feeding the gas-cells of the ship with hy- 
drogen-gas. Both the Zeppelins and the 
gas are manufactured on the place. 

The gas-cells of a Zeppelin—there are 
eleven in the Bodensee—are placed in a row 
like peas in a pod, and enclosed in a tubular 
and pointed aluminum frame, which is 
again covered by an encasing envelop. 
The covering of these cells is made of what 
is called goldbeater’s cloth. This material 
is composed of the lining of the small 
stomach of the cow, and is theoretically 
impermeable. These strips of skin are 
about eight by fifteen inches in size and are 
glued one upon the other three or four thick, 
overlapping to break joints. Nevertheless, 





when the vessel ascends over five hundred 
feet, the expansion of gas effects a loss which 
may be determined exactly according to the 
altitude. 

But to our journey. You pass through 
a gateway, and your baggage is checked 
and weighed. Each passenger is allowed 
thirty pounds free, the excess being charged 
at the rate of ten cents per pound. A truck 
full of large trunks was loaded up (note the 
distinction) into the hold, along with the 
petrol and oil for the thousand-odd horse- 
power motors. 

The passenger gondol of the latest style 
of Zeppelin is placed well forward under the 
body of the flier. It resembles a Pullman 
chair-car very much, not only in size but in 
convenience. The capacity is twenty-five 
passengers, and there were that number of 
upholstered willow-work chairs, with places 
numbered, set along the walls of the interior. 
The windows, next to each chair, were re- 
movable, so one could put his head out and 
look direetly down on the earth. I thought 
these windows were glass, and took one out, 
to find it as light as paper. I lifted my 
chair, which was large and comfortable, to 
find it also astonishingly light. There 
were substantial appearing columns extend- 
ing up and down along the inside of the ear. 
I tapped one of them with my pipe. It 
was as light and hollow as a paper tube. 
The floor seemed solid enough and was ear- 
peted with a dark-red material, and the 
ceiling and walls were draped with similar 
material. Network racks were placed over 
each seat for hand-baggage and parcels. 
Everything was there, and everything was 
complete. At the front of the gondol (the 
technical term for the passenger carriage), 
and cut off by a partition, is the navigation 
and officers’ steering-room. In the rear, 
and also cut off from the passenger com- 
partment by a partition, are the en- 
trance gangway, a kitchenette, and toilet 
conveniences. 

The full complement of passengers was 
aboard. In addition to the number in the 
passenger gondol, there was a crew of six- 
teen men, chiefly above in the hold of the 
ship, whence they could swarm down the 
shroudlike braces to the motor gondols. 
We had entered by means of a movable set 
of stairs leading up to the gangway. I 
found my seat, which was number nine, and 
at the same moment discovered that we 
were floating out of the hall—drawn by the 
trolleys already referred to. As soon as we 
were in the open I removed my window and 
put my head out. There were about one 
hundred men holding the monster byropes 
and hand-railings fastened to its sides. 
Just as soon as we were free from the hall 
the ship was veered by the wind to face the 
south, and it became apparent that there 
was a very healthy head-wind on to com- 
bat. This caused a delay of half an hour in 
our getting off, through the necessity of tak- 
ing on additional petrol. They put up into 
the hold an extra six large tanks of this fuel. 

At ten o’clock we were away. Immedi- 
ately the air-ship was unleashed the motors 
were started, and we sensed at once the 
complete control of the thing. Rising by 
the force of the propellers, more than 
through the lifting power of the gas, the 
ship was off, like a great flying swan, direct 
to the southwest. 
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The Value of Your Truck 


—is not measured by truck pounds, but by truck performance. Use- 
less weight subtracts from power—adds to hauling costs. Rising 
costs are emphasizing the necessity of higher efficiency in trucks. 


DEARBORN 


ARE built with the definite purpose of reducing hauling costs. The model 48 
worm-drive truck is from 500 to 2,000 Ibs. lighter than other worm-drive trucks 
of the samecapacity. And the lighter weight is the result of a new, scientific 
design and quality steel construction which intensifies strength far above 
requirements. The full efficiency of Dearborn light weight is gained by 
working units which are dependable world standards. 


Dearborn World Standard Units are: Buda Motor, Bosch Magneto, Strom- 
berg Carburetor, Stewart Vacuum Feed, Fuller Clutch and Transmission, 
Standard Worm-Drive Axle. 


Users have proven The Dearborn gives the World’s Lowest Hauling Cost. See 
Dearborn dealer or write for book on ‘‘Hauling Expense.’’ It’s worth having. 


DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Dept. L. 
2015 S. Michigan Ave. = CHICAGO 
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W.L.OOUGLAS NAME AND THE RE- 

TAIL PRICE IS PLAINLY STAMPED 
ON THE SOLES OF EVERY PAIR OF 
SHOES GEFORE THEY LEAVE THE 
FACTORY. THIS PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST HIGH PRICES AND 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS. 





ON RARE OCCASIONS, WHEN THERE 
WERE NO SHOES TO BE PEGGED, 
W.L.DOUGLAS WOULD GO TO A NEARBY 
MILL POND AND FISH FOR AN HOUR 
OR TWO. THIS WAS PRACTICALLY 
THE ONLY OPPORTUNITY HE 
EVER HAD TO PLAY 
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$920 & 51022 SHOES 
W.L we shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the wearer at one 
profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. W.L.Douglas $9.00 
and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money in this country. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on every pair of shoes ‘The quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
as a protection against high prices and guaranteed by more than 40 years expe- 
unreasonable profits is only one example rience in making fine shoes. The smart styles 
of the constant endeavor of W. L. Doug- are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
las to protect his customers. W. L. America. They are made in a well-equipped 
Douglas name on shoes is his pledge that factory at Brockton, Mass., by the highest 
they are the best in materials, work- paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
manship and style possible to produce at and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
the price. Into every pair go the results ing with an honest determination to make 
of sixty-seven years experience in the best shoes for the price that money can 
making shoes, dating back to the time buy. The retail prices are the same every- 
when W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, where. They cost no more in San Francisco 
pegging shoes. than they do in New York. 
W.L. Douglas shoesare forsale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, take nv other make. Order direct from 
the factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free, 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doue- Y, a Of g, 















President 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
161 Spark Street, 
BROCETON, MASS, 


las shoes, The name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. If it has been changed 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD, 
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It may not be too much of an exaggera- 
tion to say that in one’s first Zeppelin flight 
minutes impress you as seconds and hours 
pass like minutes. Almost instantly it 
appeared we were racing above Potsdam 
and the famous Sans Souci of Frederick the 
Great, at a speed of seventy miles an hour. 
The ship was navigating the lower strata of 
air and was only about four hundred feet 
above the tips of the pine-trees. The pal- 
aces of Potsdam were spread out beneath 
us like souvenir cards and could be recog- 
nized easily from our windows. This pic- 
ture gave way almost instantly to some- 
thing else equally interesting; and below, 
diagonally off to the north, sharply visible 
on the uneven surface of the dark green 
spruce forest over which we were traveling, 
there came, darting along, like swift-run- 
ning shadows over the ripened wheat- 
fields, a great black object, never for a 
moment losing us, keeping equal pace, 
crossing lakes, fields, and woods, like some 
great sinister pursuer—the shadow, the 
simulaerum of the Bodensee. 


The Bodensee rocked and pitched to some 
extent, due to its flying at a low altitude 
and the consequent variations in the den- 
sity of the air. At higher altitudes, how- 
ever, we are told, the sensation of motion 
is entirely absent, and were it not for the 
flying panorama beneath, the flier would 
have the illusion of standing still. We 
further read: 


We veered, once, several miles out of our 
course while passing over the mountains of 
the Thuringian forest, to run around and 
avoid a snow-storm. As the sun became 
overclouded the air turned icy cold, and 
blankets were brought into requisition. 
Tea was served, and in half an hour we 
were again in the sunshine and the storm 
was behind us. 

Germany is a great winter-cabbage coun- 
try, and this vegetable becomes blue as it 
ripens. In looking at these fields they ap- 
peared like beds of mignonette. Tame 
pigeons were flying about below us, and as 
we passed over villages, pigs and ducks, 
chickens and sheep could be seen and iden- 
tified. A wild deer broke out of a forest 
and dashed for a moment into view. A 
farmer, at the plow, would stop and wave 
his hat to us—doubtless thinking, where 
the hat had formerly rested, something 
about “Uber Alles” as we roared past. 
And speaking of this roar, it is deafening, 
to be sure, if you are below or behind the 
motors; but racing away from the noise 
at the rate of seventy miles an hour, as we 
were doing, only a dull, dreamy subtone 
comes to you and the voice does not have 
to be raised in the least for agreeable 
conversation. 

As we approached the Swiss frontier, the 
far-away Alps could be seen, with their 
snow-capped peaks reaching into the clouds. 
As we came up to the Zeppelin hall at Fried- 
richshafen on Lake Constance (Bodensee) 
the engines stopt. There was dead quiet. 
I was told that the action was to test the 
buoyaney and determine the loss of gas. 
It was only for a moment and the motors 
were again started, with the ship steering 
for the ground at an easy angle. In five 
minutes, as I timed the thing, we were down 
and safely anchored in the hall. It was 
four o’clock. We had made the flight in 
five and a half hours. 
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TRUCKS THAT FEED THE RAILROADS 
| & dara exist because there are 
passengers and goods to be carried 
from place to place. Some passengers (not 
all) will walk up to the cars and load them- 
selves; but goods must be transported, no 
matter if they are only ten feet from the 
rails. And the amount of transportation 
that the railway itself can do is strictly 
limited by the width of the belt on which it 
ean depend for freight. Not many years 
ago the imagination of the railroad man 
had not gone beyond a fringe of little 
branch lines, making a map of the railroad 
look like a thousand-legged caterpillar. 
Hundreds of these were built, and scores are 
now being abandoned. The tributary belt 
of farms or industrial country can be 
reached better and more thoroughly by the 
motor-truck running over a smooth, hard 
roadway. In an article on “Trucks and 
Trailers as Rail-Feeders,” contributed to 
The Traffic World (Chicago), Harry Wilkin 
Perry shows how highway transportation 
brings business to steam-lines and fore- 
casts future development. He writes: 


Railroads do not exist on traffic originat- 
ing alone in cities and villages actually 
touched by the rail-lines. Great volumes 
of freight reach the railroads from farms, 
ranches, mines, lumber districts, and some 
dairies, and even factories at varying 
distances from the railroads themselves. 
All this freight has to be hauled over the 
wagon roads; in fact, the great bulk of all 
railroad-freight must be hauled at one 
end or both ends of the rail shipment by 
teams or motor-trucks. 


In an address before the Railroad Club 
in New York not long ago, C. A. Morse, 
assistant director of operation in charge of 
engineering and maintenance for the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
made the following pertinent remarks on 
this subject: 


‘‘Where heretofore development of the 
country for fifty miles either side of a 
trunk line of railroad has required the 
construction of light branch-lines, it is a 
question to be seriously considered whether 
this policy should be continued or whether 
good wagon-roads should be constructed 
and the products of farms and passenger 
travel should not be handled by motor- 
trucks and automobiles to the main line. 

“Taken alone and considered as a unit, 
practically none of these small branch- 
lines pays expenses, but as gatherers of 
freight and passengers to increase density of 
traffic on the main lines they are sources of 
profit. 

“As, however, the traffic gathered by 
them is turned over to the main line with a 
deficit attached which has to be overcome 
during the main-line movement before 
any profit is made, it would be a decided 
advantage if this traffie could be delivered 
to the trunk line by means of the motor- 
truck, tractor, and automobile without 
this bill of expense attached.”’ 

Up to the present, a high state of pro- 
ductivity has been reached only in belts 
along the railroads extending as far on 
either side as it pays to haul to the railroad 
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7 Think What Punishment They Stand. 


Have you ever considered how much depends upon 
the tubes in the tires of a racing car? 


No matter how staunch a casing may be, it cannot 
withstand the punishment inflicted by the track un- 
less the tube, also, is flawless. 


During the American racing season of 1919, every im- 
y portant race of more than fifty miles, on speedway 
and road, was won on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


While that is splendid tribute to the Goodyear Cord 
Tire, it is also proof conclusive of the superior quality 
of Goodyear Tubes. 





As you know, Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes, just as 
the Goodyear Tubes so favored by racers, are made of 
pure gum strips, duz/t up layer-upon-layer. 


Their cost is but little more (an average of sixty cents) 
than the cost of tubes of lesser merit. Do you consider 
it economy to risk a costly casing to save so smalla sum? 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes 
come ina waterproof, oilproof 
bag. Get them from your Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer. More of 


them are used than any other kind. 
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Che “Ooice “Unheard 


Te telephone carries more than your 
words. It carries your voice. You 
know— it’s not only what you say, 
but how you say it. 

Same way with your letterhead. It’s 
“your voice in the mails”’—the voice un- 
heard. Your correspondent gets an impres- 
sion before he gets the message. Make that 
impression a favorable one. And it will be, 
if your letterhead is of Systems Bond. 


Systems Bond gives you a letterhead that 
serves as a fitting introduction to the meat 
of your business message. It is crisp. It is 
substantial. And, though your correspon- 
dent may not realize it himself, it gives 
him respect for your house. 


The toughnessand crackle of Systems 


Bond are due to its rag fibres and its loft- 
seasoning. And yet, with all its firm body, 
its close-knit texture and its pleasing finish, 
Systems is sold at a business man’s price. It 
is wholly a practical “buy” for the shrewdest 
of purchasing agents. 


Ask your printer’s opinion. Have him 
quote on Systems for your letterheads next 
time. Obtainable from coast to coast—and 
uniform from year to year. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers—a grade for 
every Bond and Ledger need—all produced 
under the same advantageous conditions— 


and including the well-known Pilgrim, 
& Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 


marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


sor Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS 





“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price" 
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by team. This may be ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-five miles, depending on products 
raised and the character of the highways. 
Reports of the United States Department 
of Agriculture show that the average 
length of haul of major farm-products— 
corn, wheat, and cotton—by wagon is 
only nine miles. It ranges from 6.3 miles 
in the eastern North Central States to 
20.2 miles in the Rocky Mountain States. 
Thus, for these crops, the productive belt 
along the railway and its branch lines may 
be considered as being only eighteen to 
twenty miles wide on the average. 

The same study by the government 
department shows that the average haul 
by motor-truck is 11.3 miles, so that under 
present conditions the use of motor-trucks 
is widening the revenue-producing belt 
along the railroads by two and one-third 
miles. But there is no reason why, with 
improved highways, suitable for the opera- 
tion of motor-trucks of five tons’ capacity, 
this belt should not be doubled in width. 

It would be absurdly impractical to build 
radial rail-lines at intervals of approxi- 
mately twenty miles to tap all these back 
districts; therefore, the only means of de- 
veloping them and bringing their products 
to the railroads for the profitable long haul 
is by improvement of the highways and 
use of the motor-truck. It can not be 
done by horses and wagons, because 
horses can not haul loads more than twelve 
to fifteen miles and return home the same 
day, whereas motor-trucks easily cover 
fifty miles or more ina day. Furthermore, 
it costs more than twice as much to haul 
farm-products to shipping-points by team 
as by truck. 

The average cost of hauling corn by 
wagon, as determined by the Department 
of Agriculture last year, was thirty-three 
cents per ton-mile and that of hauling 
wheat thirty cents, whereas the cost of 
hauling these two commodities by motor- 
truck averaged only fifteen cents per ton- 
mile. An even greater difference in hauling 
eotton was developed. By wagon it was 
found to average forty-eight cents a ton- 
mile and by motor-truck only eighteen 
cents. 

An important fact is that most of the 
motor-trucks used by farmers are of one or 
two tons’ capacity. Now, the cost of haul- 
ing by motor-truck decreases as the load 
transported on one unit or at one time 
increases. Every railroad man knows this 
as applied to railroad practise, and he also 
knows that better roadbeds and heavier 
rails, ties, and bridges are required for 
movement of the bigger locomotives and 


ears. The same thing applies to high- 
ways; they must have stronger founda- 
tions and better surfaces to sustain the 


traffic of heavier motor- trucks and 
a 

The principal reason why farmers gener- 
ally use the smaller sizes is that the roads 
over which they haul are not suitable 
for operation of larger and heavier vehicles. 
Clearly, therefore, the construction of 
roads capable of sustaining five- ton 
trucks will double the width of the pro- 
ductive belts along the railways. States 
will make a grave mistake if, in carrying 
out the great road-improvement plans for 
which the citizens have voted big bond 
issues, they build or reconstruct the sub- 
sidiary market roads to the standards for 
loads of only 10,000 pounds, suitable for 
trucks of only two to two and one-half tons. 
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They should provide for gross loads of ‘not 
less than 20,000 to 28,000 pounds if farmers 
and others are to be given the benefit of 
the most economical highway haulage. 
Back areas await for development only 
on better roads and quicker and better 
transportation over them. Much of the 
land too remote from shipping points to 
pay for cultivation under present road 
conditions is more fertile than land nearer 
the railroads which has been tilled for 
generations. Because of its remoteness 
itischeap land. With the improvement of 
highways and the use of motor-trucks, i 
will be brought under a high state of culti- 
vation and the grain, fruit, vegetables, live 
stock, and dairy and poultry products will 
be hauled to the railroads for shipment. 
Farmers and other shippers are learning 


that hauling costs are greatly reduced 
by the use of trailers and semitrailers | 
with motor-trucks and light passenger 


automobiles. . The hauling cost is cut 
nearly or quite in half in this way, a double 
or triple load being hauled on one trip and 
by one driver. 

that reach 
served by 


Rural lines 
out 
the 
Mr. 


large 


motor-express 


into territory not directly 


railroads be expected shortly, 
Perry 
numbers. 


may 


thinks, to adopt trailers in 


He goes on: 


Far-sighted operators foresee the time 
when farmers and other shippers will pur- 
chase trailers themselves to take the place 
of horses and wagons, will load them and 
leave them at the farm-gate or at their 
places of business to be picked up by 
tractors operated over regular routes 
and hauled in trains to railroad points. 
After unloading, the trailers will be hauled 
back and left at the owners’ places. 

The obvious advantages of this system 
are that the farmer avoids the serious loss 
of time which he now spends driving a 
team to and from town, has no responsi- 
bility save for loading and unloading, 
has no expensive truck mechanism to care 
for and keep in repair, shipments of perish- 
able products reach market in quicker time 
and in better condition than by wagon and 
larger quantities of produce can be hurried 
to market to take advantage of high prices 
before they drop or a season of rainy 
weather sets in. 

The cost of a good trailer does not exceed 
that of a team and wagon, and there is no 
expense in its operation, beyond the charge 
made by the trucking company for hauling 
it to and from town. It consumes no 
gasoline and does not ‘‘eat its head off” 
while standing in the stable or shed. 

The radius of operation of motor-express 
lines usually is from fifteen to thirty miles 
from the railroad point. The distance 
may, of course, be extended to fifty miles 
in areas where railroads are far apart and 
the country is or may become sufficiently 
productive to pay a profit on operation. 
The fact to be borne in mind is that the 
transportation facilities afforded serve to 
develop these sections, thereby creating 
additional long-haul freight that must come 
to the railroads. Where the routes parallel 
the rail-lines some way-freight will be lost 
to the highway trucking companies, but 
such freight is generally conceded to be 
unprofitable to the railroads and to inter- 
fere with the more profitable long hauls. 

It, therefore, seems clear that in time 
the evolution in hauling now taking place 
will result in the creation of all the new 
traffic the railroads can handle, with long- 
distance shipping by rail and short-distance 
shipping by highway. 
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These outstanding qualities so neces- 
sary for hydro-electric purposes, city 
supply, irrigation and sewerage typify 
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The Pipe that Serves 


Municipalities everywhere will find Continental 
Pipe well worthy of investigation. It is accorded 
marked approval by engineers because of its 
wide range of adaptability, simplicity of instal- 
lation, and marked hydraulic efficiency. Many 
of the largest Irrigation Projects, Power Com- 
panies, and Municipalities throughout the 
world are served to a splendid advantage by 
Continental Wood Stave Pipe. 
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LOW GASOLINE OUTPUT THREATENS 


ALL MOTOR INDUSTRIES 

ASOLINE manufacture by refineries 

in the United States will have to be 
greatly increased during 1920 to meet the 
demands of motor-vehicles, airplanes, and 
other machines using internal-combustion 
engines. ‘Yasoline-engines, during 1919, 
showed a far larger rate of increase than 
did gasoline.~ Refineries manufactured an 
estimated total of 92,700,000 barrels of 
gasoline in 1919, an increase of 7,700,000 
barrels, or 9 per cent. over 1918. The 
number of motor-cars registered at the 
end of 1919 is estimated at 7,500,000, a 
gain of 22 per cent. over 1918. This in- 
eludes only passenger and 
cars, and not tractors, motor-boats, and 
gas-engines. As for the present outlook, 
says The Wall Street Journal: 


commercial 


Automobile-manufacturers are preparing 
to put 2,675,000 cars, including 425,000 
commercial cars, on the market this year, 
and, allowing for 20 per cent. replacements, 
this would make the number in use in 1920 
about 8,675,000. The average car con- 
sumes about 500 gallons, or 12.3 barrels, of 
gasoline a year. This would mean that 
during 1920 at least 100,000,000 barrels of 
gasoline must be produced by refineries 
for domestic consumption. Add to this 
10,000,000 barrels which will be needed for 
exports, tractors, and other use, and a total 
of 110,000,000 barrels will be needed. This 
is an increase of 17,000,000 barrels over 
1919. Exports were about 8,900,000 barrels 
last year, or about 9 per cent. of the total. 

Stocks of gasoline on hand September 30, 
1919, were 8,800,000 barrels, a gain of 
2,400,000 barrels over those as of December 
31, 1918. 

The number of motor-cars registered in 
1900 was 10,000, compared with 6,146,000 
in 1918. In 1914 there were 1,700,000 cars 
and a gasoline production of 34,762,790 
barrels, compared with 7,500,000 ears in 
1919 and agasoline production of 92,700,000 
barrels, gains of 341 per cent. and 166 per 
cent. respectively. 

Lubricating-oil production will be in pro- 
portionately increased demand. In 1919, 
19,685,667 barrels were manufactured and 
about 12,369,414 barrels were consumed in 
the United States. In 1918 output was 20,- 
000,000 barrels with a consumption of 19,- 
748,331 barrels. Exports were proportion- 
ately higher, being about 6,677,000 barrels 
last year. 

The following table gives the amount of 
gasoline and lubricating oil (in barrels) 
manufactured from 1914 to 1919 (figures for 
lubricating oil for 1914 and 1915 unavail- 
able) with number of motor-cars registered : 


Gasoline Lubricating Oil Motor Cars 
Year Manufactured Manufactured Registered 
1919.......... %92,700,735 *19,685,667 *7,500,000 
Sere 85,000,000 20,000,000 6,146,000 
1917. . 67,870,153 17,134,400 4,950,000 
ES: 4nd dolore 49,020,966 14,870,028 3,400,000 
SE ee -- 36,876,160 deve 2,400,000 
ee 34,762,790 aves 1,700,000 


* Estimated. } 


Activity of refining companies and pro- 
ducing companies in enlarging output 
indicates that they are preparing to take 
eare of increased demand. Advances in 
the price of retail and wholesale gasoline 
and lubricating oil are expected to take 
place throughout the country. 
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WHEN FRIEND WIFE ROCKED THE 
NEW “BOAT” 

OMAN’S right to vote, or even to 

take a crack at guiding the Ship of 
State, is admitted in practically all quarters 
to-day except in a few Southern common- 
wealths, but a good many masculine back- 
numbers still deny her right to have her 
own way with a new and expensive car. 
One of these wise conservatives, or foolish 
moss-backs—depending on the point of 
view—comes forward with a tale of how 
his marital tranquillity suffered a blowout 
as the result of his attempts to initiate 
wifie into the mysteries of spark plugs, 
and In 
thousands of women now 


clutches, brakes, accelerators. 
of the 


driving cars, the relator’s experience in 


view 


trying to teach his better half how to 
operate a car without tearing it to pieces 
may be considered exceptional; but many 
men may feel a twinge of sympathy with 
him in his attempts to explain to the 
feminine mind “‘what goes on under the 
under the floor.” 

chief actors in the drama 
Reggie and Alice. It 
that when they began married life they 
owned a hardy, faithful car known as a 
Alice 
tough and uncomplaining little beast of 
burden on After a 
however, they disposed of the Henry and 
acquired a fine and glittering, and also 
costly, machine which they dubbed Clarice. 


bonnet and 
The 
named 


were 
appears 


Henry. had sometimes run this 


short trips. while, 


At the very outset, following the acquisi- 
tion of Clarice, Reggie pulled an entirely 
inexcusable boner by addressing Alice in 
language as follows: 


**Now, see here, dearest, I tell you what 
it is, this car is very different from Henry. 
I think you ought to go a bit deeper into 
it than just knowing how to start and 
stop. I think you ought to learn how the 
thing works—the principles of it and all 
that. If you knew what actually happens 
when you push the pedals and advance the 
spark you’d drive a lot better.” 

Of course, it can be seen at a glance that 
a remark of that kind was highly improper, 
and if Reggie had been older and wiser 
he would never have made it. To make 
things worse, he explained to his wife that 
a little book went with the ear which told 
all about its mechanism in words so clear 
that the dullest intelligence could not fail 
to comprehend. At this point Alice in- 
formed her husband with some asperity 
that but 
insisted that he take her out and show her 
the ear. What followed is 
thus related by John Chapman Hilder in 
Motor (New York): 


she wouldn’t read the book, 


how to run 


Well, I tooled Clarice gently out to some 
lonely back roads in a suburban develop- 
ment that had never developed and 
handed her over to Alice. 

““Now, old thing,” I said, ‘“‘if you’ve 
been watching me on~the way out here 
you'll already have a::pretty good idea of 
how to do it. Did you notice the first 
thing I did to start her?’”’ Alice said she 
hadn’t been watching at all because she 





never could get it by watching anyway, 
only by doing it herself. 

So I began to explain about the pedals. 
That pedal on the left is the clutch and 
the one like it on the right is the service 
brake. The little pedal to the right of the 
brake—and so forth, describing what they 
all were. Then, when I was all through, 
I asked her which was the clutch. “I 
don’t know,” she said, ‘‘which is it?’ 

I went over them all again and then I 
told her to push with her left foot, pull 
the shift lever to the left and back, press 
lightly on the accelerator and very gently 
let the clutch pedal come all the way out. 
Whir went the engine, racing to beat old 
Harry. Back went the clutch. Poor 
Clarice jumped about ten feet and then 
stopt still like a dead thing. It nearly cut 
my heart out. 

‘“My Gosh!’ I yelled, ‘‘didn’t you hear 
me say let the clutch in gently. You'll 
pull the whole rear end out of the car if 
you do things like that. Gee whiz, you’ve 
got to let it in gently.” 

‘*“What do you mean, let the clutch in?” 
asks Alice. ‘‘ You told me to let it out. 
How ean I do anything if you tell me one 
thing one minute and another thing the 
next? And you needn’t bellow, Reggie. 
I’m not deaf.” 


Hubby proceeded with further explana- 
tions, unfortunately not as lucid as the 
oceasion seemed to demand. Friend wife 
interrupted by mixing the gear shift lever 
with the clutch pedal, and he started all 
over again. However, according to his 
own testimony, his explanations were not 
appreciated: 

‘*Heaven’s sake,’’ complains Alice, ‘‘can’t 
you teach me to drive without all these 
explanations? It’ll be dark in a few 
minutes. I don’t want to listen to all 
that stuff now. The man who delivered 
the car said he could reach me in no time. 
Other people drive without fussing with 
technical things like that.” 

“That’s the reason the service stations 
are always crowded,” I put in. 

“Well, I know there are thousands of 
women and men, too, who drive all right 
and don’t bother with it. I want to drive 
this summer. If I have to wait till I’ve 
learned details like that, I’d rather stay 
out of the car altogether.” 

By that time it was pretty dark so I 
suggested she’d better let me take Clarice 
and drive home. It was a very quiet 
drive home. I guess we were both what 
you might call fulminating. 

But Alice was cheered up the next 
evening. She met me at the station with 
the car. One mudguard showed evidences 
of having been well bent but badly 
straightened. I pretended not to notice 
it. ‘‘ You take her home,” said Alice. ‘I'll 
go out with you after dinner and show 
you how much I’ve learned. It’s really 
very easy. And the man said I didn’t 
have to worry about—er—about being 
able to do it.” 

After dinner we climbed in again. I 
said nothing, just watched. 

‘**Don’t look at me like that,” says she; 
“you make me nervous.” 

First thing she did was to throw out 
the clutch and put her into low. Then 
she slowly let the clutch in. But the ear 
stood still. Aliee looks at me, suddenly, 
white, scared to death. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with it?’’ she asks. 

**Nothing,’’ I told her, ‘‘only as a rule a 
ear goes better when the engine is running.”’ 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said. ‘“‘I have to use 
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DURAND 





CCAREFU L arrangement 
of your stock in Durand 
Steel Racks may save 50% 
of your storage space. 


Add to this the greater 
convenience, accessibility 
of stock, time saved, and 
greater efficiency possible, 
and you can see that Du- 
rand Steel Racks pay for 
themselves quickly. 
We are manufacturers of steel racks, 


steel bins and counters, steel lockers 
and general steel factory equipment. 


DURANDSTEELLOCKERCO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
905 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York 








Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 
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the starter, don’t I?’ And with that, 
before I could stop her, she steps on the 
starter and poor old Clarice gives a jump. 

‘Wait a minute, wait a minute,” I 


shouted, ‘‘put her in neutral, put her in 


neutral. You'll pull the starter to pieces 
if you do that.” 
“If you’re going to act that way,” she 


eame back, “I’m through. You ean’t 


| expeet me to remember everything right 
| off. Trouble is I get nervous when you’re 


| suggested that she shift. 


| 


in the car. I didn’t do that once before 
you came.” 

““That’s good,” I replied; “it wouldn’t 
take many little spasms of that sort to 
wreck her.”’ 

Altogether we had a jolly evening, I can 
tell you. It took me until about two 
G. M. to put through an armistice. And 
I only managed it then by making abject 
apologies. 

Next day was Saturday.-I didn’t 
exactly look forward to going home, but 
Alice was in high spirits when she met me 
at the station as-before. She had had 
another lesson that morning and I sup- 
pose the feeling that she was going great 
guns—as she thought—had given her a 
thrill. I had made up my mind to sit 
and suffer in silence even if it killed me. 
And so, after I had changed my things, 
we started out. All went well till we got 
to the end of our street and were coming 
to the main road. It was a busy corner. 
Things coming four ways at once and an 
upgrade in every direction. ‘Better be- 
gin to slow down now,” I advised her. 
Which she did, taking her foot off the 
throttle. Then as we got to the turn I 
“T can’t,” she 
wailed, “‘what do I do?’ 

By now we were drifting out aimlessly 
toward the middle of the crossing, and I 
just had time to grab the wheel and yank 
us out of the way of a great lunging old 


| ehain-drive roadster doing about forty- 





five. He cleared us by inches, cursing as 
he passed. ‘Phew,’ I gasped to Alice, 
“that was a narrow one.” 

“Yes, you crazy Indian,’”’ she 
“‘you nearly smashed us up, losing your 
head and grabbing the wheel like that. 
I was all right. 





as I could, ‘“‘seems to me you'd have 
better luck if you understood what goes 
on under the hood and the floorboards.” 

‘**T suppose you'll have to get it out of 
your system some time,’”’ she answered; 
‘‘eo ahead and explain.” 

“All right,’”’ I said, ‘‘let’s begin with the 
engine. Do you know why an engine 
has to be eranked before it will run? 
I'll tell you. An engine is made up of a 
number of cylinders. A cylinder is just 
what its name implies. That is, a hollow 
cylindrical piece of metal like a—like a 
tin can, for instance, only stronger, and it 
is open at one end. Well, inside this 
eylinder is what they call a piston. Know 
what that is? A piston is also a cylindrical 
piece of metal. And it fits inside the 
eylinder, very tight, so that none of the 


gas can escape. See? Wait till I find 
a piece of paper. Now, that’s the cylinder 
and there, inside it, is the piston. A very 
tight fit. All right. Now, the piston 
slides up and down in the cylinder. But 


it has to be attached to something so its 
up-and-down motion can be converted 
into rotary motion, therefore it is fastened 
to the crankshaft by means of a connect- 
ing rod. Do you get that? Give me a 
hairpin. ... Look. I ‘showed’ her these 
two ends of the pin. When I revolve it, 
they stay in the same place, but this bent 
middle part goes round and round. That’s 
what the crankshaft does. And of course 
you can easily see that if the piston is con- 


nected with the crankshaft, every time the 


piston goes up and down the crankshaft 
goes round and round. Is that clear, so 
far?”’ 

‘*No,”’ admitted Alice. “‘ What makes 
the piston go round and round?” 


““T didn’t say it did,’ I replied. ‘‘I 


said the piston went up and down 
SP ana ae “ 
“Oh, pshaw, what’s the difference? 


You know what I mean. What makes it 
move?” 
“T’m coming to that now. You see, 
when you crank the car....... ws 
*‘But you don’t erank this ear,’ she 
objected; ‘‘it has a starter.” 
“Certainly, but don’t you see 
starter simply does mechanically 


the 
what 


| you otherwise would have to do by hand? 


said, | 


Why didn’t you let me | 


I wish you wouldn’t interrupt. Why, my 
dear girl, of course you can ask questions, 
if you'll only wait a minute. When you 
turn the engine over with the starter, 


| you turn the crankshaft—the bent pin, 


alone?” 
I was flabbergasted. I couldn’t be- | 
lieve at first she was serious. But 


was. You should have seen her face. 
Well, I was so surprized I simply couldn’t 
say a word. You can imagine. By the 


she | 


time I had recovered she had managed to | 


start Clarice up again. You remember I 
said there was a hill? Well, we got over 
the top after stalling twice on the way 
and thereafter on level roads nothing 
happened until we reached the practise 
grounds. 


When we arrived there were a couple | 


of other fellows out also initiating women. 
Alice announced, coolly enough, that she 
desired to improve her technique in turn- 
ing around in narrow places. I just sat 
and looked on. If it had been any ear 
but mine, it would have been funny. 
Every time she stalled Clarice, she would 


sit still for five minutes, clutching the | 


wheel, looking kind of blank. You'd 
have thought she was praying for divine 
inspiration as to what to da next. I stood 
it as long as I could and then during one 
of these communions wit]: Providence I 
piped up. 


“Seems to me,”’ T suggested as casually 


you know—and that brings the piston 
down. And as the piston comes down a 
valve in the top of the cylinder, the closed 
end, opens and allows gas to be sucked in. 
Then as the piston goes up again the gas 
is comprest—it’s just like a gun. Know 
how a gun works? .No? Well, the gun 
barrel is like the cylinder and the bullet 
is like the piston.” 

At this point the air in front of us was 
rent with the screech of clashing gears as 
one of the other student cars protested at 
the treatment it was being subjected to. 
I looked up and saw the unhappy husband. 
He was brandishing both fists toward the 
heavens. I looked sorrowfully. And I, 
out of sheer sympathy, shook my head 
and grinned. 


After that friend wife started 


thing resembling a cyclone, and the ac- 


some- 


eount ends with hints of mixed matri- 


monial and automobile difficulties. How- 


ever, we are assured by other authorities, 


, it is still possible to teach the average 


wife to drive without getting into the 


divoree courts. 
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Owners Praise It 
For Its Comfort 


The delightful comfort with which five adult persons ride in the Cleveland 


Six touring car has appealed to buyers everywhere. The wide, soft-cushion 
seats, upholstered in genuine hand-buffed plated leather, are cozy as cozy can 
be. And the low underslung spring construction, a feature of the Cleveland Six 








chassis, subdues the road shock long before it can reach the cushions. 


Many unusual qualities such as these are 
fast winning friends for the Cleveland Six. 
Among light weight sixes it stands out dis- 
tinctly. 


At all the principal automobile shows this 
season it has attracted extraordinary crowds. 
Men of mechanical interests and men expe- 
rienced in the use of motor cars have been 
geherous in their expression of approval 


and admiration for the entire design and 
construction of the Cleveland Six chassis. 
The several beautiful styles of body mounted 
on this one chassis have met with praise 
from men and women alike. 


A leading automobile distributing house 
in every principal city isnow showing the Cleve- 
land Six. You will feel rewarded for seeing 
the car and finding out all about it at once. 


When you see or drive 
the Cleveland Six, you want it 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, ““CLEVE-AUTO' 
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Surprising though it may 
be to the uninitiated, the 
outside circumference 
of any inflated 34 x4 tube 
is 22 inches greater than 
the inside circumference. 


Any inner tube when inflated is radically longer 
EV aelereleM teMelsia-) me tucbicoline ele mcct-lel-telbielem lw sclelyg 
circumference as is shown by the illustration above. 
Recognizing this basic principle, Michelin Scientists have 
built this difference into the Michelin Tube by making 
it ring-shaped like the inside of the casing. 


But every other tube is made perfectly straight—its 


fference 


Fey buc-} mort webbeeli-)u-oler-Mel-}tetcme) mop a-Vois(er-lihiaael-e-t-teel-b erga! 
as the inner circumference. 


Since all tubes when in service must fill the inside of 
the casing, it is obvious that straight tubes must be 
Yo u-icotel-le eyo del -Meleltmellucitioslicu-elecie) mee)releecccie mrt 
the rim or both, whereas Michelin Tubes, being shaped 
to fit, are free from all strains of tension or compression. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, Milltown, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont - Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 


Dealers in all parts of the world 
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THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF EUROPE | 


OT even the autobiographies of the 

German war-lords, sensational as 
was their expected advent to be, have 
matched in fervor the reception the press 
have given John Maynard Keynes’s 
book on ‘‘The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace’’ (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). 
Column after column is written about it, 
colored, of course, by the political com- 
plexion of the organ presenting the review. 
The London Times, for example, calls the 
book ‘“‘extremely ‘clever,’’’ and the use of 
quotation-marks is designed to make the 
word opprobrious, if possible. It is ad- 
mittedly “the work of an erudite uni- 
versity don who was attached as adviser to 
the British Treasury during the war, and 
represented the Treasury officially at the 
Paris Peace Conference up to June 7, 
1919.” He also sat as deputy for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on _ the 
Supreme Economie Council, and his preface 
states that ‘‘he resigned from these posi- 
tions when it became evident that hope 
could no longer be entertained of sub- 
stantial modification in the draft terms of 
Peace.”” He writes his book, as he says, 
to set forth ‘‘the grounds of his objection 


to the Treaty, or, rather, to the whole 
policy of the Conference toward the eco- 
nomic problems of Europe.’”’ To the 


Times reviewer he displays a bias through- 
out ‘“‘akin to the conscientious objector,” 
in that he persistently places the Allies 
‘‘on the same moral level as Germany in 
regard to the war.” On the other hand, 
to a reader like Mr. William Marion 
Reedy, writing in his Mirror (St. Louis), 
Mr. Keynes’s book ‘‘will profoundly 
modify American public opinion and pro- 
duce startling results in our higher poli- 
tics.” With a sense of drama Mr. Keynes 
first sets before his readers the picture of 
the Conference and its chief actors, and 


in this impresses Mr. Reedy with doubt if 
there “is anything more interesting in 


Macaulay or in Gibbon than Mr. Keynes’s 
study of the character of President Wilson 
as brought out in the weakness of his 
strength in the negotiations of Paris, and 
of the tremendous, inescapable power of 
Clemenceau in the same situation.”” Mr. 
Reedy goes on: 

“It is almost painful to an American 
to read the exposure of the fatuous futility 
of our President confronted with such 
agile and penetrating and purposeful in- 
tellects as those of Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Balfour, and others. It is a 
pitiable picture he presents of the Chief 
Executive of the United States in his in- 
ability to meet and cope with the situation 
with whieh he was confronted and to deal 
with the rapidly changing conditions in the 
Conference as the negotiations proceeded. 
The President was helpless. He could not 
translate his glittering generalities of the 
Fourteen Points into concretions. When 
finally he ‘dug his toes in’ and stood for 
what he did stand for, it was after he had 
yielded almost everything and Clemenceau, 
‘the Tiger,’ had gained almost everything 
for France, whose one word was _ that 
Germany must be rendered permanently 
powerless. It is impossible to condense 
effectively Mr. Keynes’s character sketches 
in this volume. They are brilliant and 
they are deadly. His Wilson makes absurd 
the Wilson of, let us say, Ray Stannard 





Baker, but it is very much the Wilson of 
the late Walter Weyl and even like the 
George Harvey idea of Wilson. In read- 
ing, one has occasionally to stop, rub his 
eyes, and shake himself in order to realize 
that the work is not written by a German 
of the deepest dye.”’ 

Mr. Reedy’s sensitiveness is not shared 
by the writer in the London Times, who 
recognizes in the beginning that ‘‘one of 
the most striking features of Mr. Keynes’s 
book is the political inexperience, not to 
say ingenuousness, which it reveals.” 
Yet, continues The Times: 

“He sits in judgment upon, and con- 
demns severely, as statesmen and as men, 
the French and British Prime Ministers 
and the American President. He draws 
portraits of them in which only those who 
know his subjects more intimately can 
distinguish the true line from the false. 
On the whole, he is perhaps least unkind 
to Mr. Clemenceau. Of him he writes: 

**His walk, bis hand, and his voice were 
not lacking in vigor, but he bore, neverthe- 
less, especially after the attempt upon him, 
the aspect of a very old man conserving 
his strength for important occasions. He 
spoke seldom, leaving the initial statement 
of the French ease to his Ministers or 
officials; he closed his eyes often and sat 
back in his chair with an impassive face 
of parchment,'his gray-gloved hands clasped 
in front of him. A short sentence, decisive 
or ¢ynical, was generally sufficient, a 
question, an unqualified abandonment of 
his Ministers, whose face could not be 
saved, or a display of obstinacy reenforced 
by a few words in a piquantly delivered 
English. . . . His principles for the Peace 
ean be exprest simply. In the first place, 
he was a foremost believer in the view of 
German psychology that the German 
understands and can understand nothing 
but intimidation, that he is without gene- 
rosity or remorse in negotiation, that there 
is no advantage he will not take of you, 
and no extent to which he will not demean 
himself for profit, that he is without honor, 
pride, or merey. Therefore, you must. 
never negotiate with a German or conciliate 
him; you must dictate to him. On no 
other terms will he respeet you, or will 
you prevent him from cheating you. 
But it is doubtful how far he thought these 
characteristics peculiar to Germany, or | 
whether his candid. view of some other 
nations was fundamentally different. His 
philosophy had, therefore, no place for 
‘sentimentality’ in international relations.’ 

“Apart from Mr. Clemenceau’s alleged 
views in regard to Germany—which 
resemble those of Tacitus, and for which, | 
in any case, German history offers some 
justification—Mr. Keynes fails entirely to | 
see Clemenceau in perspective. He sees | 

} 








him only ‘throned, in his gray gloves, 

on the brocade chair, dry in soul and empty 

of hope, very old and tired,- but surveying | 
the scene with a cynical and almost impish | 
air.” He does not perceive in him the | 
member of the National Assembly of 1870, | 
the Mayor of Montmartre during the | 
Commune, the destroyer of innumerable | 
Cabinets, the redoubtable journalist who, 
in the Dreyfus affair, upheld at all costs 
the ideal of justice, the lifelong advocate 
of friendship with England and believer 
in her liberal institutions, the ardent and 
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Learn Gardening 
Fundamentals 


THE HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN GARDENING will help you to 
grow more delicious vegetables, 
more luscious fruits and more beau- 
tiful owers. It is published in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Smith,widely 
known as an authority on garden- 
ing. This 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


teaches you not only what to do but also 
“the why and the wherefore” of each gar- 
dening operation. A lesson on a seasonable 
home garden subject, appears regularly each 
month in the columns of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. No home gardener can afford 
to miss these practical, helpful lessons. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 
also presents special articles each month 
from the pens of foremost gardeners and 
horticulturists. And it reviews the leading 
horticultural periodicals of both America 
and Europe. 


12 Lessons, Only $2 


TheGardeners’ Chronicleis sent for one full 
year on receipt of only $2. Each issue will 
contain a complete lesson on home gardening 
besides a wealth of other gardening advice. 
Order today and receive the benefit of the 
Home Study Course during the busy gar- 
dening months just ahead. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
288 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











HAVE A THRIFT GARDEN 


“Every Al THR ts a Dollar Earned.” 
Plant our Choice Iowa Seeds, Reduce your living 
cost and produce food for the nation. Our gaiaics 
tells you | It is free. Write for it today. Address 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept 44 Des Moines, lowe 















KENTISH COB FILBERT NUTS 


GROW NUTS 
LIKE THESE 


You can grow Filberts as easily 07, Zon. oro grow 
Apples, Pears and Plums, and our lenwood 
Grown” hardy trees will produce quickly, large 
quantities of nuts each season. 


MAKE THE NOW VACANT 
SPACES IN YOUR YARD 
PRODUCE THEM 


Mr. John Rose, § 9s ¥- 46th Serest. Covi 
writes under of Sept. 25, 1919, as 
“The Filberts t ht of a in 1917- i918 « are 
bearing in GREAT bough IANTITIES this year.” 
Varieties 
KENTISH COB (English). Nut large, oblong, 
somewhat compressed, me arnel plump and of rich 
flavor. Considered one of the best varieties grown. 
» COSFORD (Paper Shell, Layered Plants from 
Imported Parent Plants). Nut oblong, kernel 
plump and of richest flavor. This variety is very 
productive and highly prized because of its thin 
shell and high quality. 
Largest assortment and largest stock of North- 
ern grown nut trees in America. 
Our 1920 Catalog and Planting Guide - 
Includes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, etc. Mailed FREE on request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 
1917 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The most convenient, 


efficient razor outfit 


A safety razor and stropping 
device combined in one 


O you know why the 
ordinary safety razor 
blade gives only a few 

good shaves—sometimes but 
one or two?. Why it grows 
duller and duller every time 
it is used? 

Do you know why a straight 
razor must be constantly 
stropped with painstaking care, 
to keep it in condition? 


Look at any razor blade under 
a microscope and you will see 
hundreds of tiny teeth. Shaving 
bends these teeth out of line— 
makes’ them irregular. These 
irregular teeth “‘catch” in the 
beard, “‘pull’’ on the tiny hair 
follicles, and “‘scrape” the skin 
surface. It is then that shaving 
becomes so very unpleasant. 


You don’t need to put up with 
the discomfort of fast dulling 
blades. You can eliminate the 
bother and expense of putting a 
new blade in your safety razor 
every day or two. 


If you use a straight razor you 
can do away with the tedious care 
necessary to keep it in condition. 


You can avoid the drawbacks 
of all old-fashioned shaving tools 
if you use the AutoStrop Razor. 





Sharpens itself 


No skill in stropping is 
necessary to renew the 
fine keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor bliade. 
Just slip the strop through 
the razor head and pass the 
razor back and forth along 
the strop. You don’t have 
to take the razor apart, nor 
even remove the blade. 











. Because of its unique, patented 

design, the AutoStrop Razor can 
be stropped without removing 
the blade. Just slip the strop 
through the razor head. Give 
the razor a dozen quick passes 
over the strop. In ten seconds 
you have a “‘new”’ sharp, shaving 
edge! 500 cool shaves are 
Suaranteed from each dozen 
blades. 


Get an AutoStrop Razor today 
and know the joy of a “new” 
sharp edge every morning! Ask 
your dealer about the free trial. 


AutoStrop Razor 


— sharpens itself 
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triumphant adversary of all the forces that 
tended, before the war, to enslave France 
to Germany—forces that had supplied 
Germany, out of French savings, with the 
wherewithal to maintain her army and 
build up her fleet and |that had, during the 
war, abetted pacifism, defeatism, and be- 
trayal of the Allied cause. Of all these 
elements in the figure of Clemenceau 
Mr. Keynes seems unconscious. Was he 
not aware of them, or did he disapprove 
of them as involving possibilities of 
‘injustice’ to Germany?” 

The portrait of President Wilson is 
regarded as “inadequate” in that the 
author paints him as “a sort of Presby- 
terian minister, forgetting the astute 
party -politician and the academically 
trained pedagog in him’’: 

‘The first impression of Mr. Wilson at 
close quarters was to impair some, but not 
all, of these illusions. His head and fea- 
tures were finely cut, and exactly like his 
photographs, and the muscles of his neck 
and the carriage of his head were dis- 
tinguished. But, like Odysseus, the Presi- 
dent looked wiser when he was seated; and 
his hands, tho capable and fairly strong, 
were wanting in sensitiveness and finesse. 
The first glance at the President suggested 
not only that, whatever else he might be, 
his temperament was not primarily that of 
the student or the scholar, but that he had 
not much even of that culture of the world 
which marks Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Balfour as exquisitely cultivated gentle- 
men of their class and generation. But 
more serious than this, he was not only 
insensitive to his surroundings in the ex- 
ternal sense, he was not sensitive to his 
environment at all. What chance could such 
a man have against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
unerring, almost medium-like, sensibility 
to every one immediately round him? To 
see the British Prime Minister watching 
the company, with six or seven senses not 
available to ordinary men, judging char- 
acter, motive, and subconscious impulse; 
perceiving what each was thinking and 
even what each was going to say next, 
and compounding with telepathic instinct 
the argument or appeal best suited to the 
vanity, weakness, or self-interest of his 
immediate auditor, was to realize that the 
poor President would be playing blind 
man’s buff in that party. Never could a 
man have stept into the parlor a more 
perfect and predestined victim to the 
finished accomplishments of the Prime 
Minister. The Old World was tough in 
wickedness, anyhow; the Old World’s heart 
of stone might blunt the sharpest blade of 
the bravest knight-errant. But this blind 
and deaf Don Quixote was entering a 
cavern where the swift and glittering blade 
was in the hands of the adversary. 

“But if the President was not the 
philosopher-king, what was he? After all, 
he was a man who had spent much of his 
life at a university. He was by no means 
a business man nor an ordinary party 
politician, but a man of force, personality, 
and importance. What, then, was his 
temperament? 

“The poor defenseless President—‘a 
blind and deaf Don Quixote entering a 
eavern where the swift and glittering blade 
was in the hands of the adversary ’—could 
be no match, Mr. Keynes declares, for 
the nimble minds and the Jesuitical sophis- 
try of Clemenceau and Lloyd George.” 

The Times is not beguiled by Mr. 
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Keynes even tho he was an onlooker at the 
drama. It says: 

‘“‘Mr. Lloyd George may be a cunning 
spider and President Wilson an artless fly. 
Certainly Mr. Keynes’s anger against the 
Prime Minister’s unrighteousness is hot. 
Is not Mr. Keynes himselfffilled with a pas- 
sion for righteousness—especially toward 
Germany? But President Wilson was 
something more than a slow-minded, un- 
European idealist, liable to suffer defeat 
‘by the mere swiftness, apprehension, and 
agility of a Lloyd George.’ He was not 
devoid of humor or of a sense of propor- 
tion; and when he came into daily and 
hourly contact with the complications of a 
situation which he had before only viewed 
from afar, he learned many things and 
learned them rapidly. The real case 
aginst Mr. Lloyd George is not that he 
has ‘unerring, almost medium-like, sensi- 
bility to every one immediately round 
him. . . . perceiving what each was think- 
ing and even what each was going to say 
next and compounding with telepathic 
instinct the argument or appeal best 
suited to the vanity, weakness, or self- 
interest of his immediate auditor.’ It is 
that he was overanxious to play the leading 
personal part at the Conference; that his 
temperamental repugnance to the straiten- 
ing influence of principles made his in- 
fluence a solvent rather than a cement; 
and that he attended far too closely to the 
course of home politics. He seemed not to 
realize that in the making of peace, as in 
the making of war, his strength would 
have lain in single-minded attention to 
the great work in hand. Instead of 
devoting all his energies to the rapid con- 
clusion of a just peace, he kept one eye 
on by-elections in England, coquetted 
with Bolshevism when it seemed that he 
might thus win the favor of the Labor 
party, and changed his ground so often, 
even on specific questions like that of the 
Sarre Basin, that an Allied delegate 
actually drew up a list of the half-dozen 
different standpoints which Mr. Lloyd 
George had adopted in as many days.” 

The Times is nowise disposed to accept 





Mr. Keynes’s: book as a history of the | 


Peace Conference. It may, it says, per- 
haps stimulate others to tell of their 
observations; but ‘‘the full truth of it ean 


never be written, for there are no records | 


of it.” 


“With the help of private diaries and | 
memoranda and of fragmentary published | 


records, historians may, a generation 
hence, succeed in reconstructing a com- 
paratively faithful account of what took 
place. Then a book like that of Mr. 
Keynes will fall into its place as a con- 
tribution to the eriticism of the economic 
clauses of the Treaty. As such it has real 
value; but as a work of political exposi- 
tion it is little better than propaganda, 
calculated, tho perhaps not designed, to 
help the enemy and to increase his con- 
viction that, far from having been guilty 
of willing and making the war, he was the 
victim of a deep-laid and envious con- 
spiracy on the part of the Allies of which 
the Peace Conference, with its ‘breach of 
faith,’ was but a final stage.” 


A summary of Mr. Keynes’s economic | 


argument is thus given: 

“According to Mr. Keynes, the Treaty 
aims at the systematic destruction of the 
German economic system as it existed 
before the war, and especially of (1) 
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BRAVERY IN 
PETION, AND 
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PRIMA DONNA 
AT THE OPERA 
House ! 
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SWELL Dame I saw 
You WALKING witH ? 
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Jeff Teaches a Lesson 


in Preparedness 








Take a tip from the “little fellow’? and always | 
be prepared fora coughing emergency. Wher-_—| 
ever you go—to the opera, the theatre, the 


te — 


movies, church, or any other public assembly, 
be sure you have a box of S-B Cough Drops | 
with you, for they will relieve. coughing—your 
own coughing or anybody’s else. 





Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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Motorists are sick and tired 
of “‘greasing up’’ with the old- 
fashioned grease cup. Grease 
oozes out. Screw threads get 
crossed. Hands get all smeared 


up. 

The new cup is filled with 
Grease Cartridges. No bother. 
Takes only a second. Perfect 
lubrication. 





The meanest regular job_ 


on your Car— 
filling old-fashioned grease cups 


How to eliminate the nuisance 


REASY, grimy, irksome—that’s 
what filling grease cups is for 
the average motorist. Strug- 

gling to unscrew the top! Plastering 
in the grease from a dirty can or 
bucket! Trying to replace the top 
without getting the screw threads 
crossed! Your hands all smeared up! 

No motorist need any longer put 
up with it. 


The new way to “grease” your car 


Clean! Quick! Convenient to 
fill! These are the reasons that 
the Searing Grease Cup is today 
being adopted by thousands of car 
owners in all parts of the United 
States. 


No bulk grease at all! Fresh, 
handy, waxed paper grease cart- 
ridges take the place of the old- 
fashioned can or bucket of grease. 


It takes only a second to fill the 
Searing Grease Cup. A slight twist 
removes the top. You drop in a 
Searing Grease Cartridge, snap on 
the top again—and the trick’s done. 


No muss! No screw threads to 
get crossed or jammed! No worn 
or dirt-clogged bearings! No hard 
turning, stiff steering gears or spring 
shackle bolts! A real economy! 


Any car can be equipped 


The Searing Grease Cup is made to fit 
any car having standard size connections. 
For cars that do not have connections of 
this size, the necessary adapters are fur- 
nished at 10 cents each. 

Get a Searing Grease Cup and a single 
box of Searing Grease Cartridges from 
your dealer today. He already has them 
in stock or can get them for you in a short 
time. Put the cup on the bearing or bolt 
that has given you the most trouble. 
See for yourself the improvement over the 
old method—how quick and clean it is to 
fill, how sure and effective the lubrication. 

Standardize on Searing Grease Cups 
throughout your car. They will save you 
many hours of needless drudgery every year. 


List Prices 


Cups, each 50c. 
Cartridges, box of 20 25c. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Manufacturers 
Sales Co., Portland, Ore. 


Manufactured by 
THE LEWIS SEARING COMPANY 
of Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 


Searing Grease Cups 


and Grease Cartridges 
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German overseas commerce as _ repre- 
sented by her mercantile marine, colonies, 
foreign investments, and exports; and 
(2) the exploitation of her coal and iron, 
and the industries built on them. He 
seems to ignore the moral and material 
risks that Germany deliberately ran when 
she engaged in uhrestricted submarine 
piracy, and appears to assume throughout 
that the guilt of the Allies in ‘breaking 
faith’ with the Germans over the armistice 
principles was at least equal to the guilt 
of the Germans in making the war. In 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine, he argues that 
those provinces ‘had been part of Ger- 
many for nearly fifty years,’ and had been 
the scene of some of her most important 
enterprises. ‘Nevertheless,’ he complains, 
‘German properties there are now entirely 
at the disposal of the French Government 
without compensation.” Nor, when he 
bewails the reduction of German deposits 
of coal and iron by the Treaty does he 
remember that a large part of those de- 
posits were torn from France in 1871. As 
regards the international control of the 
rivers that traverse Germany, he seems 
pained that the Treaty should hand over 
the Elbe, the Oder, and the Rhine to inter- 
national commissions on which German 
representatives will be in a minority. ...... 

‘“‘Upon the subject of reparation he 
ealeulates, with great persistence and 
much display of figures, that it is impossi- 
ble for Germany to pay more than a 
quarter of the total reparation for which 
she is liable under the Treaty. He 
believes it would have been wise and just 
to demand from Germany payment of 
£2,000,000,000 ‘in final settlement of aH 
claims without further examination of 
particulars.’ He regards the British 
general election of December, 1918, with 
its ery for securing the general cost of the 
war from Germany, as ‘one of the most 
serious acts of political unwisdom for which 
our statesmen have ever been responsible.’ 
In this contention Mr. Keynes may be 
right, tho for other reasons than those 
which he adduces; and, as an ethical prin- 
ciple, the liability of Germany for the total 
havoe caused by the war can not be 
gainsaid.”’ 

Not until Mr. Keynes reaches the 
question of the ‘‘remedies”’ for the situa- 
tion created by the Treaty will The Times 
allow __ that his criticism becomes 
constructive: 

“As a ‘program for those who believe 
that the Peace of Versailles can not 
stand,’ he suggests: 

**1. The revision of the Treaty. 

“2. The settlement of inter-Ally 
indebtedness. 

“3. An international loan and _ the 
reform of the currency. 

“4, The relations of Central Europe to 
Russia. 

‘‘He believes that, imperfect as is the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
first efforts for the revision of the Treaty 
must be made through the League rather 
than in any other way. A preliminary 
condition would be the formation of new 
governments in the principal Allied coun- 
tries. This having been done, he would 
fix at £2,000,000,000 instead of £8,000,- 
000,000 the sum payable by Germany in 
respect of reparation, and the costs of the 
armies of occupation. Against this dimin- 
ished total he would, however, réckon, as a 
lump sum of £500,000,000, the surrender 
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HE everlasting faith- 
fulness of the Hup- 
nate makes a strong 
appeal to the average 
American family. 





They admire steadfast- 
ness in a motor car only 
a little less than they do 
in a friend. 


The Hupmobile stays right 
in a way that makes a man 
say:—“Well, there's one 
investment Ive made, 
thats paid out. 
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“.... Reaching Moneta at midnight (after more than 500 record- 
. breaking milés under heavy load) one of the two Mack 
Trucks hooked onto a trailer and the truck and trailer de- 
livered 17% tons of tomatoes by next morning to a cannery 
25 miles away.”’-—News Service Bureau, International Motor C 


TYPICAL long-haul Mack performance! Where 

the going is continuous and the toil hardest—there 
you will find Mack Trucks pushing their work 
. through on rigid schedules. The Mack is a selected 
truck—a self-sufficient unit engineered to the very peak of 
mechanical excellence. Hence the uniformly striking char- 
acter of Mack performance. Capacities 1% tons to 7% tons. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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of German merchant ships, submarine 
cables, war-material, German state prop- 
erty in ceded territory, and German claims 
against her former allies. The balance of 
£1,500,000,000 should not carry interest 
pending payment, and should be paid in 
thirty annual instalments of £50,000,000, 
beginning in 1923. The Reparation Com- 
mission established by the Treaty should 
be dissolved, and its functions made over 
to the League of Nations, on which Ger- 
many would be represented. Germany 
should be free to pay the annual instalments 
as she might think fit, any complaints 
against her for non-payment being lodged 
vith the League of Nations. There should 
be no further expropriation of German 
private property held abroad. In addi- 
tion, extensive arrangements should be 
made to secure for Germany coal from 
Upper Silesia and the Sarre Basin, and a 
free-trade union should be established, to 
include Germany, for a term of ten years, 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations.” 

The proposals for the settlement for 
inter-Allied indebtedness commend them- 
selves as ‘‘the most important and, in some 
respects, the most serious part of his 
book.” 

“‘He proposes that, on the one hand, 
Great Britain should waive, in favor of 
Belgium, Serbia, and France, her claims 
to cash payment from Germany for 
reparation in order that the £1,500,000,000, 
due from Germany might be subject to the 
prior charge of repairing the material 
injury done to those countries. In this 
way Great Britain could ‘clear her honor 
from the breach of faith for which she 
bears the main responsibility, as a result 
of the policy to which the general election 
of 1918 pledged her representatives’; and 
would be able with a clean conscience to 
appeal to the United States to cancel the 
debts owed by Great Britain, France, and 
the other Allies. The United States, which 
suffered less from the war than any 
belligerent, would, by consenting to the 
cancelation of inter-Allied indebtedness, 
surrender some.2,000 million pounds, of 
which 842 millions would go to the United 
Kingdom. The United Kingdom, for its 
part, would surrender some 900 millions 
lent to France, Italy, Russia, and 
other Allies. France would gain about 
700 millions and Italy about 800 millions. 
Belgium would gain 268 millions, Serbia- 
Jugo-Slavia 60 millions, and the other 
Allies (excluding Russia, whose war- 
indebtedness to the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States is 766 
millions) would gain 164 millions. 

‘“‘When America gave the money to her 
European associates, argues Mr. Keynes, 
she assumed that it was not in the nature 
of an investment. If, he adds, 

‘**Burope is going to repay the £2,000,- 
000,000 worth of financial assistance 
which she has had from the United States 
with compound interest at 5 per cent., 
the matter takes on quite a different com- 
plexion. If America’s advances are to be 
regarded in this light, her relative financial 
sacrifice has been very slight indeed.’ 

‘In default of the cancelation of inter- 
Ally indebtedness, Mr. Keynes argues that 
instead of receiving indemnities from the 
enemy, most of the Allies will have to 
pay them to each other. He doubts, 
indeed, whether it will be possible for the 
European Allies to pay the capital and 
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This famous boiling-water 
test proves Valspar best 
for varnishing furniture, 
floors, linoleum and wood- 
work indoors and out. 







VALENTINE’S 
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‘The Varnish That Won’t Turn White. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Special Offer: 
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Like a Wall Between the 
Motorist and Danger 





— Brake 
Lining 


and Clutch Facings 





HE danger of accidents 

with their frequent fatal- 
ities is the chief enemy of 
the motorist’s peace of mind. 
If your brakes and clutch are 
lined with dependable, wear- 
resisting Rusco you have an 
efficient barrier between you 
and this danger. 





Guaranteed For One Year 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Established 1830) 
Home Office and Factories 


513 Russell Avenue Middletown, Connecticut 


NEW YORK—349 Broadway CHICAGO—1438 Michigan Ave. 
ATLANTA-—60 So. Forsyth Street DETROIT—226 Jefferson Ave., E. 


Western Representatives JOHN T. ROWNTREE, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal. _ _San_ Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
™ Salt Lake City, Utah Denver, Col. 


Southwestern Representatives WARE SALES COMPANY, Dallas, Tex. 


38 Factory Buildings—25,000 Shuttles 
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interest due from them in respect of these 
debts; but insists that in any case liabil- 
ities so crushing would be a constant 
source of international friction for years 
to come. If, however, the debts were 
forgiven, solidarity and friendliness be- 
tween the nations would be stimulated. . . 

“Apart from an eventual settlement of 
inter-Ally indebtedness, Mr. Keynes sug- 
gests that there be raised an international 
loan of £200,000,000 in order to reorganize 
international currency, to give a start to 
European production, to check the excess 
of European imports over exports, and to 
correct the adverse exchange. Such a loan 
should be a first charge on the resources of 
countries benefiting by it.. They should 
be required to place their customs duties 
on a gold basis, and to. pledge those 
receipts to-its service. The- progressive 
depreciation of the currency throughout 
Europe he-rightly regards as an alarming 
portent, which may go far to vindicate 
the view of Lenine that the best way to 
destroy the capitalist. system is to debauch 
the currency.” 

Finally The Times, while admitting the 
book to contain ‘‘many sane. ideas,” yet 
declares it to be ‘“‘so vitiated by a per- 
sistent pro-German. bias that its value 
as a contribution to the study of the 
economic consequences of the war is 
seriously impaired.”’ 

Mr. Reedy’s final observation in the 
St. Louis Mirror is: 

‘This view of the Peace Treaty as a 
bitterly cynical disregard of the promises 
held out to Germany in the arrangement 
of the armistice and as a brutal disregard 
of all humane consideration for the misery 
and humiliation of a fallen foe, has never 
been adequately presented in all the argu- 
ments concerning ratification in the pro- 
tracted debate in the United States Sen- 
ate. That debate has turned exclusively 
upon selfish and jingoistic consideration. 
Once Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, 
ventured a few remarks as to the utter 
injustice of the peace imposed upon the 
Teutonic peoples, but his expression of 
sentiments of pity for the late enemy 
evoked nothing but the imputation of pro- 
Germanism on his part. Senator Medill 
McCormick also, on the occasion of a 
speech in St. Louis, ventured a few words 
of the same kind, but they were ignored 
by the press and the public at large. Mr. 
Keynes’s book therefore, with whatever 
defects of argumentation, is the presenta- 
tion of the attitude of a great many 
people in the United States which has had 
no expression from among the opponents 
of the Treaty in the Senate. It is an 
attitude altruistic and idealistic, but it is 
one that is taken by many citizens of the 
United States who are not among those 
least concerned for the preservation of the 
honor. and the integrity and the unsullied 
sovereignty of this great nation.” 

The jibes which we continually . see 
leveled at President Wilson are duplicated 
in England by opponents of the party in 
power, and particularly by foes of the 
Prime Minister. The Atheneum, in its 
review of Keynes’s book, says that the 
problems of peace could never. be ap- 
proached from the economic point of view 
“‘when the Prime Minister, to serve his 
personal ambitions, decreed the general 
election of 1918, and in.the.course of the 
campaign committed the British delegation 
on the subject of indemnities.”” These 
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HEN a fellow needs a friend, 
Velvet is the only and original 
“side kick.” 


Cram a load of Velvet in your pet 
pipe. And you’re off! Let the 
bright sunshine of old Kaintuck 
get down next to “where you 
live.” 

SS ES. 


— 


= You never smoked a milder 
és = tobacco than Velvet and you 

When a fellow needs a friend never will. They don’t come any 
milder. You never tasted a mellower, 
fuller flavored tobacco than Velvet. 
There isn’t any. 





And what’s the reason, what’s the 
reason? 


Velvet is the mild fragrant “‘heart”’ 
of ripe Kentucky tobacco. And it’s 
aged, aged, aged! Two years in wooden 
hogsheads. Ever heard of aged-in- 
the-wood mellowness? That’s it. 


Just because Velvet is mild don’t 
think it isn’t full of real “‘tobacconess.”” 
Because it is. Velvet is as full of life 
and go as Broadway on a busy day. 


And smooth? You just bet you. 
Smooth, smoother, smoothest! 
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Simple Reasons for 
Better Mileage 


Though thousands upon 
thousands of Mohawk Tires 
are in use throughout the 
country today—not in one of 
them has even an ounce of 
the many cost-cutting (but 
quality reducing) rubber sub- 
stitutes been used. 


Every one of these tires has 
been made by hand—for the 
sake of perfect uniformity and 


maximum wearing qualities. 


Experts only have been em- 
ployed to build them—upon 
not one will you find the hand- 
mark of an inexperienced 
craftsman. 


For seven years this standard 
of quality has been main- 
tained without one single 
season’s, day’s or even hour’s, 
deviation. 


Good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City Dallas 


San Francisco 


Boston Atlanta 


Los Angeles 
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concluding words show a point of view 
opposed to the 7'imes critic: 

“That commitment, dishonorable. be- 
cause it violated the undertaking on which 
the Germans had laid down their arms, 
rendered naught the President’s good 
intentions, played into the hands of 
Clemenceau (by position and _ tradition 
the least fitted among the representatives 
of the Great Powers to take a broad view 
of the European situation), and inevitably 
produced that entanglement of economic 
follies which is strangling Europe. This 
is the dramatic theme which artistically 
is the backbone of the book. Its key- 
words are unreality and insincerity, much 
as blood and darkness are the coordinating 
threads running through ‘Macbeth.’ The 
dominant note is struck at the beginning: 

**A sense of impending catastrophe 
overhung the frivolous scene; the futility 
and smallness of man before the great 
events confronting him; the mingled 
significance and unreality of the decisions; 
levity, blindness, insolence, confused cries 
from without—all the elements of ancient 
tragedy were there.’ 

‘The plot unfolds from a single act of 
infatuate sin committed by one man 
between November 24 and 29, 1918— 
unless the party managers are to be held 
the more responsible. It is precisely here 
that the excessive simplification of this 
method is most apparent, for all its truth. 
The result is that the problems and char- 
acters stand out, with a quality that 
amuses rather than devastates us, like 
silhouettes on white paper, instead of 
- emerging as solid creations against the 
muddled background of history. Still, as 
a method, this conception has immense 
advantages. It gives life and humanity 
to intricate technical discussions, it does 
away with false sentiment, and it avoids 
that vague droning about tendencies and 
forces to which the rhetoricians who will 


not call a spade a spade have too long - 


accustomed us.” 

The Saturday Review (London) takes up 
the question whether Mr. Keynes can 
legitimately be called ‘‘a friend of Ger- 
many, and that his book will comfort and 
encourage Germany in resisting the peace 
we have imposed upon her.” It asks: 

“Is it not time that this kind of non- 
sense was put away? Mr. Keynes has two 
main propositions to establish. The first 
is that the Treaty of Versailles is not 
based on the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson. The.second is that we can not 
ruin Germany economically and at the 
same time expect to obtain indemnities 
from her, and that by attempting to do so 
we are imperiling the social, economic, and 
financial stability of the modern Euro- 
pean system. It needed no Mr. Keynes 
from the Conference to tell the Germans 
that President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
were a contract obtained by the Germans 
at a time when they were still supposed 
to be negotiating with the Allies. -The 
Treaty of Versailles is a peace imposed 
upon a defeated and disarmed opponent. 
No honest mind can read the two docu- 
ments and hold that the one is really 
based upon the other. The Treaty of 
Versailles can, in fact, only be. justified, 
and is invariably justified, on the assump- 
tion that the German signature to any 
document is worthless and that the 
Germans are so far outside the pale of 
humanity that it is not even necesse 
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Good-Bye to Garter Runs! © 


UST think of being able to buy 

lustrous hosiery and know you 
are going to get every bit of wear 
that’s in them! 


That means remembering two words— 
£ TRUE SHAPE. TRUE SHAPE Hosiery 
Wherever you are, a : Cp: ‘ 
you'll be cure of be. has a patented cross stitch belowthe garter 
siery satisfaction if  top.that really prevents runs. In TRUE 
you insist on the SHAPE No. 564 you get too a shapeliness 
TRUE SHAPE dia- and beauty that is possible only in quality 
mond on each pair, wee . . , 
1osiery. 
And for men there’s TRUE SHAPE No. 152, 
with built-in sturdiness of toe, heel, sole, and 
ankle. It’s as practical as it is dressy. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct 


TRUE SHAPE HOISERY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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\.. SAVES LIFE 





“T Want aPYRENE on My New Car 
the Very Day You Deliver It.” 


“It saves me 15% on my 
fire insurance policy. 

“Besides, I’m not taking 
the chance of having my 
car burn up when I’m out 
in the country, or the 
troubleand inconvenience 
of a long wait before I 
can get another car.” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
§2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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to keep faith with them. . . . The Treaty 
as drafted restores nationalism in its most 
primitive form throughout Central Europe, 
makes it impossible for Germany to move 
economic hand or foot for a generation 
without the assent of a committee of her 
creditors, crushes her with indemnities 
and cripples her industries. Perhaps Mr. 
Clemenceau is right and such a treaty was 
necessary. But we shall do well in this 
case to say as little as possible about the 
Fourteen Points, and to prepare ourselves 
for the economic consequences. Mr. 
Keynes tells us that the Treaty, if it can be 
carried out in its present form, means the 
lowering of the standard of life and the 
possible ruin of civilization throughout 
Europe. This is not to be a friend of 
Germany any more than Cassandra was 
a friend of Greece. Mr. Keynes also 
wonders how Germany, as destroyed by 
the Treaty, is to pay for the war. This is 
not to comfort the enemy, but to remind 
us of the dilemma which tormented the 
Reparations Commission continually. Mr. 
Clemenceau wanted to ruin Germany: 
Mr. Lloyd George wanted (against his 
better judgment) to make Germany pay. 
Mr. Hughes wanted to do both, and was 
distressingly deaf to all reason. And so, 
with the help of the new states, who, 
whether they fought for Germany or for 
the Allies, were equally clamorous to be 
satisfied, the proceedings of the Repara- 
tions Commission had alternatively the 
air of a harlequinade and a_ thieves’ 
kitchen.” 





NEARER TO THE HEART’S DESIRE 
S there any one who has not some time 
been tempted by the allure of a trail 
winding away into a wood or round a hill, 
off out of sight, inviting, green, and myste- 
rious—tempted to fare away and follow, 
and see what lay at the end? Something 
prevented; time, most likely, and the mo- 
ment to go never came. The trail remains 
unknown and alluring. If only we had 
found opportunity to follow it, it might 
have led to something . . . something 
different from our every-day life, something 
magical and radiant. 

The heroine of Mary Austin’s story, 
“Outland” (Boni & Liveright), follows her 
trail. ‘The trail begins at the Broken 
Tree with the hawk’s nest. As often as 
we have talked of it since, and that is as 
often as the ceanothus blooms untimely 
for a sign of rains delayed . . . we have 
agreed together that the trail begins at 
the Broken Tree”’. 

Herman and Mona are lovers, lovers 
of a sort. He asks her to marry him, ai 
least, but his reasons appeared academic. 
As Mona says, ‘‘I don’t know why Her- 
man’s being a professor of sociology should 
have led him to suppose that our liking the 
same sort of books and much the same 
people, and having between us an income 
fairly adequate to the exigencies of com- 
fortable living, should have been reason 
enough for my marrying him, but he had 
spent a great deal of time that summer 
trying to convince me thatit was. . . . Just 
when I was wanting most to know passion 
and great freedom of feeling, Herman’s 
offer of a reasonable marriage, of which the 
particular recommendation was that no 
feeling went with it, took on the com- 
plexion of a personal affront. aie The 
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it was being the very things Herman most 
admired in me.” 

It was on the heels of what was almost a 
quarrel, when Mona had exclaimed that 
Herman. seemed to have said everything 
exeept the usual thing, namely, that he 
loved and could not live without her, and 
Herman had retorted that he was not 
going to insult her intelligence and his 
with any such claptrap of passion, that the 
two found the beginning of the trail of the 
Broken Tree. Somehow the quarrel had 
set their hearts beating in an unaccus- 
tomed way, somehow their hands touched 
as they pushed aside the branches, and 
embarrassment fell upon them, and they 
were never quite sure which of them saw 
the trail first. At any rate, pushing 
through the wild lilac, a branch of which 
was blooming late in the fall as tho spring 
were returning at once, there, at the foot 
of the pine, they saw the beginning of the 
trail. 

They did not hesitate, but instantly 
took up the little pathway, which, Herman 
is sure, is a deer trail, but Mona sees 
indications, a broken twig at a man’s 
height, a hint here and there, and she knows 
better. 

The trail led along to a little glade where 
lilies grew, and then the jays began calling. 
Herman said they were jays, and the first 
one might have been... but one jay 
calls exactly like another, and about this 
there was a modulation that assured while 
it warned; that said: ‘‘I nave heard; 
have no concern for me.” Even I could 
not have fancied so much as that in the 
mere squawking of a jay. 

“Be still,” I said. ‘“‘You have waked 
the wood people, and now we sha’n’t see 
any of them.” 

“‘What people?” 

“‘The people that walk in the woods and 
leave the meadows warm and _ tender, 
whom you feel by the warm pricking 
between your shoulders when you come to 
the places where they have been. The 
people who made this trail, whom we 
heard calling one another just now. The 
Semee: . 5,6 65s 

But it was not that day that the ad- 
ventures really began. Mona came again 
along the trail alone, and alone she met 
the first of the wood people: 

“He was a man about forty, burned by 
the sun, with thick, tawny locks and a 
pointed, russet beard, wearing a single 
garment of untanned skin that came mid- 
way of his arms and thighs. There were 
sandals on his feet and strips of leather 
bound about protected him to the knees. 
He was belted about the body with a 
curious implement that might have been a 
sling, and from his hand swung a brace 
or two of quail.’’ 

Mona had found the trail to Outland, 
and this was one of the Outliers. 

No chameleon ever practised the law of 
protective coloring better than this wood 
folk. You might walk through a whole 
battalion of them, and so still they would 
lie, so tawny and ruddy and gold and 
brown and green the garments they wore, 
that they mingled with the forest, and 
became invisible, or, soft of foot, stole way, 
mere moving shadows. 

They take Mona captive, and later, when 
Herman, wild with -anxiety; somehow 
stumbles again:on’the trail, and- loses it, 
and wanders wild and lost, they take him, 
too, and the adventure begins 
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Feel your face 


You feel good after shaving with a Genco 
Razor. You've had a quick, cool, business- 
like shave with the type of razor all barbers use. 
Yes, and you’re saving money on every: shave. 
The same strong, sturdy, reliable blade for every 
shave saves much money in the course of time. 

Everybody knows that amy blade gives a 
better shave if stropped first. A few light 
strokes on the strop, and your Genco is keen 
for another shave. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


Look at the diagram and you’!l see why. Your Genco 
Razor meets the strop at just the correct angle. That 
Genco bevel guides the edge to the perfect stropping posi- 
tion. All you need dois hold the strop taut and keep the 
Genco Razor flat as you move it along the strop. 

Drop in on your dealer and notice its beautiful steel. 
Prices are low, and you have no upkeep costs for new blades. 
Also your satisfaction is guaranteed—‘‘Genco Razors must 
make good, or we will.’’ 

If your dealer is out of GENCO Razors, 
write to us. 
GENEVA CUTLERY CORPORATION 
235 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 






Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Razors in the World 
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Hot Water Annoyances Ended 


The Humphrey Automatic Gas Water Heater has 
ended the restrictions and annoyances of ordinary 
water-heating methods in over a million homes. 


The Humphrey supplies unlimited hot water 
anywhere in the house—day or night—winter 
or summer, at the turn of a faucet. 


There is not even a match to strike. When a hot 
water faucet is opened the big Humphrey gas 
burners light automatically. Fresh, steaming-hot 
water comes instantly, and continues to run, at an 
even temperature, as long as the faucet is open. 
Just like being connected to a hot water main. 
Gas is shut off automatically the instant the faucet 
is closed. No gas is wasted. 


‘The Humphrey supplies oceans of hot water for 
the bath, dishwashing, laundry, shaving and the 


many other household needs and emergencies, at a 
cost of about one cent for ten gallons. 


The Humphrey is the master automatic gas 
water heater. In design, construction and in the 
many years of service it is built to give, the Hum- 
phrey is without an equal. 


When you decide to equip your home with this 
wonderful convenience, and to end the annoyance 
of your present hot water supply, ask your plumber 
or gas company about the Humphrey Automatic 
Gas Water Heater. Twenty years of service in 
all types of homes guarantees Humphrey reliability, 
durability and economy. 


Write for our free booklet, “Humphrey Hot Water 


Service.” Address Dept. A. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 
Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


TUMPHRE 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 
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A pleasant people, full of happy laughter, 
east in the-mold of simplicity, living in 
the open, swimming in the sea or the 
rivers, hunting their food-with slings for 
weapons, seeing and knowing the House 
People, but neither seen nor known 
themselves. 

A life they lived that seemed to Mona 
werth living. Herman, too, comes to love 
it and to discover what is worth devotion 
in the world; and what mere: foolishness. 
Before the two are set back in the life of the 
House People, and bid farewell to the Out- 
liers, much happens. There is a treasure, 
and there is another people of the barren hills 
who covet it. -The Outliers keep it buried, 
for they know thatrall wealth is a deceit and 
a tragic futility. They want merely to be 
free, to be healthy and happy, to work in 
the sun and rest in the shade, and sleep 
under the moving, singing boughs of the 
redwoods. But the treasure proves too 
strong for them, and fighting and death 
result. Herman and Mona have their 
share in it all, and in the outcome of it, too. 
At the end the Outliers prevail over the 
Far People, and take such measures that 
the treasure is never again to be found. 
Its jewels and shining forms are lost for- 
ever, with the ‘dead alone to ‘guard the 
secret. And the Outliers return to the 
simple happiness of their lives, first 
bidding good-by to the two House People, 
and setting them on the home trail. 

As we -went our companions slipt from 
us, melted between sunny space and woody 
shadow, and mixed with the brown and 
green of the woodside. Now we saw bright 
regardful eyes and fingers laid on lips— 
who knew what men folk might be stirring? 
And now we felt to right or left the friendly 
presences. Finally, when we had been 
walking I do not know how long, suddenly 
there was only Herman and I in the wood, 
and no other. 

“Herman, Herman! The 
shall never see them again.” A 

‘‘Who knows? The trail is plain here. 
If we take pains to notice it, we might come 
this way again.” 

We followed it close where it left the 
trees and ran in the grass between the 
blossoming lilacs. Wet, folded poppies 
bent above it. 

How long had they been in Outland? 
They could not say, but it must have been 
a long time. For now the slopes were 
blue with lilae and the air, too, sweet with it. 
And Herman, who had been a professor of 
sociology then, was more now, or so he 
hoped. 

‘‘Something more, I hope. And—Mona, 
I think we are taking the best part of 
Outland away with us.” 

I agreed to that, too, as we walked 
between the blue-sprayed fountains of 
ceanothus, and felt the swing of the earth 
under us, 

‘‘Are you happy, Mona? 

“Yes. Tho we have lost them, and I 
shall never walk alone in the woods again 
without hoping to find them. I am happy, 
but I do not know why.” 

‘‘And have you quite forgiven me? 

“For what, Herman. I have nothing 
to forgive you.” 

‘‘For not being more, seeing more in the 
first place—for such a number of things. 
Have you—quite?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

Ana then they | noticed thes they were no 
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The triple seal top 
with the Water Seal 
heat-lock keeps heat 
from’ escaping 
*round the cover. 
Be sure your cook- 
stove has it. 














is Triple Seal’'Top 


Is the Secret of Perfect Fireless 
Cookstove Baking and Roasting 


To insure the unfailing goodness of 
your fireless cooked meals, be sure 
the fireless cookstove you purchase 
has the triple heat lock top, with the 
famous Water Seal. Only Toledo 
Fireless Cookstoves are equipped 
with this patented heat-conserving 
device—a water-filled groove in the 
top of the cooking compartment, 
which acts as a last barrier against 
heat leakage, and enables the cook- 
stove to-do quick baking as success- 
fully as slow boiling. 


A Few Minutes’ Heat Does 
Hours of Cooking 


It takes but fifteen or twenty 
minutes to heat the Toledo Soap- 
stone Radiators on your range, and 
this heat will do hours of cooking, 
bake bread, cake or pies, roast 
meats, cook soups or vegetables. 
The saving in fuel is often 80%. 
Cooking needs no watching, foods 
no pre-heating; nothing can burn, 
nothing can be under-done. You 
heat the radiators to the tempera- 


Ideal Model 
Solid oak, cabinet- 
built case, specially 
vulcanized 






ture required. When the cooking 
is completed, the cooking process 
ceases, but the food remains hot 
for hours. 


Built to Make Your Cooking 
Both Easier and Better 


Toledo Fireless Cookstoves have, in 
addition to the Water Seal, the 
Automatic Pressure Regulator, to 
release surplus steam and permit 
perfect baking and browning; extra- 
heavy seamless aluminum compart- 
ment lining, five times the usual 
thickness and durability; and extra- 
heavy insulation to help in heat 
retention. Cooking in these ef- 
ficient cookstoves is remarkably 
simple and results are sure. Foods 
are thoroughly cooked, tender and 
unusually fine flavored. 


FREE BOOK! 


“Delicious Fireless Cooked 
Dishes” isa fireless cook 

ing demonstration, with 
colored photographs and 
recipes. Write for this 
book. cAddress, Dept. 19 





Domestic - 
Model 


Steel cabinet, with 
handsome enamel finish 







The T oledo Cooker Co. 
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ae “It’s a WDC” 


* 
se 


Irs the pipe one picks 


froma rack full. 


- For-a WDC has: the” : 
good looks that suggest 


character. 


And it’s made in a 


Way, seasoned in a way 
(the WDC process) 
that insures a delightful 
smoke. 


There are many good 
reasons why your pipe 
should be W DC. 


We. DEMUTH & Co. 
NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Fine Pipes 
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searching could not discover it. They 
never found it again. 

But they had found a new heaven and a 
new earth, and were content. 

Unless you, too, have sometime seen 
the trail that beckons to Outland, and 
heard the wood-folk calling, and longed 
for a life that should be a little nearer to 
the heart’s desire, do not read this book. 
But if you have, it opens the trail for you. 





LORD HALDANE’S DEFENSE 
ORD HALDANE’S somewhat un- 


happy prewar reference to Germany 
as his ‘‘spiritual home,” and the natural 
feeling in England that his German educa- 
tion and associations were largely respon- 
sible for the manner in which he was 
hoodwinked as to the real significance and 
direction of Teutonic ambitions, have foreed 
him, sinee the beginning of the war, into an 
attitude that has been almost an attitude 
of defense. His recent book, ‘‘ Before the 
War” (Funk & Wagnalls Company), is the 
exposition of that attitude. To this day 
he does not believe that the German Gov- 
ernment, as a whole, intended deliberately 
to invoke the frightful consequences of 
actual war, even if it seemed likely to be 
victorious. . Rather, to his mind, at some 
period in the year 1913 it laid the reins on 
the necks of men whom up to then it had 
held in restraint, at that point allowing the 
decision to pass from civilians to soldiers. 
Yet as early as 1906, the year of Lord 
Haldane’s formal visit to Berlin as British 
War Minister on the invitation of fhe Ger- 
man Emperor, astute minds in both En- 
gland and France were awake to the immi- 
nence: of the danger. In the historical 
speech. which Sir Edward Grey made on 
August 3,.1914, the day before the British 
Government directed Sir Edward Goschen 
to ask for his passports, he informed the 
House of Commons that so early as Jan- 
uary, 1906, the French Government, after 
the Morocco difficulty, had drawn his at- 
tention to the international situation, and 
had inquired whether, in the eveni of an 
unprovoked attack on France by Germany, 
Great Britain would think that she had so 
much at stake as to make her willing to 
join in resisting it. In such a ease, could 
England dispatch 100,000 men, not to in- 
vade Belgium, which no one thought of 
doing, but to guard the French frontier of 
Belgium, should the German Army seek to 
enter France in that way? If the German 
attack were made farther south, where the 
French chain of modern fortresses had ren- 
dered their defensive positions strong, the 
French Army would then be able, set free 
from the difficulty of mustering in full 
strength opposite the Belgian boundary, 
to guard the southern frontier. 

To fit England for such an emergency 
was the task assigned Lord Haldane in 
January, 1906, a month after he had as- 
sumed office as War Minister. He was 
conspicuously responsible for the forma- 
tion of the citizen, or ‘territorial,’ army, 
to release the first line for service abroad, 
consisting in times of peace of fourteen 
divisions of infantry and artillery and four- 
teen brigades of cavalry, with the appro- 
priate medical, sanitary, transport, and 
other auxiliary services. More than four 
years were needed for the working out of 
the plan, in which both Sir John French 
and Sir Douglas Haig took an active part. 
Originally designed for home defense, the 
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ORE than once have we had 

to pay war prices for hatters’ 

fur during the hundred years we've 
been making hats. 


But we've never let this—or any- 
thing else—prevent us from im- 
proving the quality of the hat we 
make. 

Today good hatters’ fur costs as 
much as silver. No hatter can make 
a good hat now at the price you 
paid two or three years ago. Our hats 
are priced as low as it is possible to 
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FINE HATS 





price them and still maintain the 
quality that makes more than a mil- 
lion men prefer Mallory Hats to all 
other kinds. 

We believe that our advice will 
be taken seriously by men who 
want good hats, who are willing to 
pay for good hats, and who know 
the extravagance of throwing money 
away on poor merchandise. 

Our advice is, “Buy a good hat” 
—or, as a purchasing agent would 
say, “Mallory or equal.” 


Ask to see the Mallory “Mello-Ease” — a light-weight hat of 
remarkable smartness. Mallory Hats are the only hats with 
the famous “Cravenette” Finish that protects against weather. 
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TheCheney Acoustic 
Throat gatherstones 
and releases them 
under perfect and 
calculated control. 
| 





EUel lowed by Use as the years go 


by, because of its violin-like 
resonator, The Cheney’s tone 
grows constantly richer. 


The Cheney entrances even 
when first it is played —all 
records are enriched, and 
acquire new beauty. Original 
acoustic inventions, used in 
The Cheney alone, have added 
greatly to the art of tone 
reproduction. 


Cheney cabinets are faithful, 
authentic period studies, exact 
to the most minute detail, 


and fashioned beautifully by 


expert craftsmen. 


CThe 
CHENEY 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Dealers Everywhere 
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members of the ‘‘ territorial’? were encour- 
aged to undertake for service abroad, if 
necessary; and a large part of the army, 
in point of fact, fought in France, Flanders, 
and the East soon after the-beginning of the 
war, making up by intelligence for shortness 
of training. ‘‘Therefore,’”’ contends Lord 
Haldane, ‘‘to say that we were caught un- 
prepared is not, accurate.” 

Field-Marshal Haig is reported to have 
said recently in London at a luncheon given 
to Lord Haldane that the latter’s story 
“would make it clear that victory in the 
fight for civilization was due largely to his 
foresight and organization.” 

From his visit to Berlin in the autumn 
of 1906 Lord Haldane returned to assure 
the British public of Germany’s pacific in- 
tentions. Then, in 1911, the German 
Kaiser visited London, and was received 
with great friendliness. But hardly had he 
returned to Germany before the German 
war-ship Panther was sent to Agadir. That, 
according to Lord Haldane, was an act of 
graveimprudence. ‘‘It imported either too 
much or too little. It is said to have been the 
plan of Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, then 
the Foreign Secretary, and to have been 
done in spite of misgivings exprest by the 
Emperor about its danger.”’ In the sudden 
march of the French Army to Fez Lord 
Haldane finds a certain measure of prove- 
eation. But to think that the sending of 
a German war-ship could make matters 
better was to repeat the error of judgment 
which had characterized ‘‘the ally in shin- 
ing armor”’ speech of the German Emperor 
to Austria at the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina three years before. It was a 
threat where the matter called for diplo- 
macy. After the Agadir incident the ten- 
sion between England and Germany never 
entirely passed. The German military 
party began to talk loudly of a ‘‘preven- 
tive war.” 

With all her thoroughness, when it came 
to actual war in 1914, it turned out that 
Germany had not adequately thought out 
her military problems. If she had done so, 
she would have used her fleet at the very 
outset, and particularly her destroyers and 
submarines, to try to hinder the transport 
of the British Expeditionary Force to 
Franee, and, having secured the absence 
of this force, she would have sought to 
seize the northern ports of France. Again, 
Lord Haldane thinks, Germany never really 
grasped the implication of England’s com- 
mand of the sea. ‘‘Had she done so, I do 
not think she would have adventured war. 
She may have counted on England not 
coming in, owing to entanglements in Irish 
difficulties. . . . No doubt she knew more 
about the shorteqgmings of the Russian 
Army than did the French or the British. 
. . . There we miscalculated more than she 
did. But she was not strong enough to 
make sure work of a brief but conclusive 
campaign in the West, which was all she 
could afford while Russia was organizing. 
Then, later on, she ought to have seen that, 
if the submarine campaign which she under- 
took should bring the United States into 
the war, her ultimate fate weuld be sealed 
by blockade.” 

To-day Germany lies prostrate. Yet of 
her future Lord Haldane is hopeful. ‘‘I do 
not think that for generations to come she 
will dream of building on military founda- 
tions. Her people have had a lesson in the 
overwhelming forces which are inevitably 
called inte action where there is brutal 
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indifference to the moral rights of others. 
What remains to her is that which she has 
inherited and preserved of the results of the 
great advancement in knowledge which 
began under the inspiration of ‘Lessing and 
Kant, and culminated in the teachings of 
Goethe and Schiller and of the thinkers who 
were their contemporaries. That move- 
ment only came to a partial end in 1832. 
No doubt its character changed after that. 
The idealists in poetry, music, and philos- 
ophy gave place to great men of science, 
to figures such as those of Ludwig and 
Liebig, of Gauss, Riemann, and Helmholtz. 
Then came historians like Ranke and 
Mommsen, musicians like Wagner, philos- 
ophers like Schopenhauer and Lotze, a 
statesman like Bismarck. To-day there 
are few men of great stature in Germany; 
there are, indeed, few men of genius any- 
where in the world. But Germany still has 
a high level in science, and of recent years 
she has produced great captains of industry. 
She is likely to be heard of again with a 
field of activity that probably will not in- 
elude devotion to military affairs in the 
old way. Against her competition of this 
other kind, formidable as soon as she has 
recovered from her misery, we must pre- 
pare ourselves in the only way that can 
succeed in the long run. We, too, must 
study and organize on the basis of widely 
diffused exact knowledge, and not less of 
high ethical standards. I think, if I read 
the signs of the times aright, that people 
are coming to realize this, both in the 
United States and throughout the British 
Empire.” 





CORRECTING THE SHRINKING 
DOLLAR 


HE inadequacy of the dollar under 

present conditions of American life is 
something which, unfortunately, is not 
open to argument. A Yale professor’s idea 
for stabilizing the dollar is, in a nutshell, 
to add weight thereto, or subtract weight 
therefrom, in accordance with the fluctua- 
tions in prices. Confronted by such a book 
as Prof. Irving Fisher’s ‘Stabilizing the 
Dollar’? (Maemillan), it would be an im- 
pertinence on the part of the reviewer to 
attempt either to indorse or to discredit. 
His province is to place before the reader 
as clearly as is possible within the allotted 
space the author’s conception of the prob- 
lem and his suggested remedy. The war 
having loosened the fetters of tradition, 
now is the time for the consideration of 
new and radical ideas. It was the French 
Revolution which led to the metrie system. 
To quote Professor Fisher: “It would not 
be surprizing if, as is being suggested, this 
war should give Great Britain a decimal 
system of money, revise the monetary units 
of the nations so that they shall be even 
multiples of the franc, give us an interna- 
tional money and stable pars of exchange, 
and, as the greatest reform of all, as well 
as the simplest, give us a monetary system 
in which the units are actually units of 
value in exchange, as they ought, and were 
intended, to be.” 

In France, before the war, prices were 
five or ten times those of a thousand years 
ago. In England, between 1789 and 1809, 
prices doubled; between 1809 and 1849 they 
fell all the way back, and more; between 
1849 and 1873 they rose 50 per cent. Be- 
tween 1873 and 1896 in gold-standard 
countries prices fell, while in silver-standard 
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HERE are two things you want of 

the wood you put on the outside 
of your house—long life and the ability 
to “‘stay put’’. In these respects there is 
a vast difference in the various woods on 
the market today. 


Nature didn’t make them all alike. She 
made some good for one use, and some 
for another. If you willselect woods with 
regard to their fitness for particular uses, 
you will experience no disappointment. 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America 
have brought out the fact that no other 
wood so successfully withstands exposure 
to the weather as White Pine. 


And it is more than just durable. It holds its 
place perfectly—even in the most delicate mould- 
ings and carvings—without warping or splitting 
or opening at the joints. 


It is this long and satisfactory 
service that makes White Pine 
the most economical wood for 
home-building. 


‘“‘White Pine in Home-Building”’ is 
beautifully illustrated with old Colonial 
and Modern homes, full of valuable 
information and suggestions on home- 
building, and gives a short, concise 
statement of the merits of White Pine. 
Send for it now. There is no charge 
for it to prospective home-builders. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1209 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Unsteady front wheels 
leave a trail like this. 
You get the jerks through 
the steering wheel. 
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Steady front wheels run 
truly—and you are saved 
the arm strain of driving. 


How do you Drive 
your Ford? 


You are skimming along in 
a light car over brick and 
cobblestone pavements, or 
an average country road, 
your eyes on the highway, 
your hands on the wheel. 
But how do you hold your 
steering wheel? Do you 
rest your hands on it easily 
and naturally—or are you 
compelled to grip your 
wheel tensely, as a racing 
driver might? 

Naturally, for safety’s sake, 
you hang on for dear life. 
You have to or incur the 
risk of swerving off the 
road. 

In large cars the play in the 
steering wheel is taken up 
by an elaborate mechanism 
in the steering gear. In 
lighter cars you get this 
back-lash and jockeying in 
your arms and shoulders— 
it’s the thing that’s respon- 
sible for 80 per cent of the 
fatigue of driving. 

And it is this that the 
Balcrank Stabilizer cor- 
rects. In ten minutes a 
Balcrank Stabilizer can be 


attached to the front axle 
and tie rod. Thereafter 
your car will drive as 
easily and smoothly as a 
heavier one. 


The front wheels will track 
truly—there will be none 
of the old joggling this way 
and that. There will be 
less wear on tires and 
bushings; you will be re- 
lieved from the constant 
jerky motion that is so 
fatiguing to arms and 
shoulders; you will be pro- 
tected from those sharp 
swerves to the right or 
left that are so frequently a 
cause of mishaps; you will 
enjoy new safety and new 
pleasure in driving—you 
will get a chance peek at 
the scenery now and then. 


Ask your favorite acces- 
sory dealer for a Balcrank 
Stabilizer, or write us di- 
rect. The cost is small— 
only $6.75, and you will 
save that quickly in tires 
alone. The Cincinnati Ball 
Crank Co., North Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Relazation 
is enjoyed 
when hands 
rest lightly 
on the steer- 
ing wheel. 





Balcrank STABILIZER 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 


Balerank 
fe built by makers 
automobile parts 
are standard on 
most leading cars. 
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Declers who sell 
Balerank Stabilizer 
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countries prices rose. Between 1896 and 
1914 prices in the United States and Canada 
rose 50 per cent., and in the United King- 
dom 35 per cent. That was a period of 
eighteen. years. -.During the war prices 
in the United States rose seven or eight 
times as rapidly, and in Europe the 
rise was even faster. The purehasing 
power of a dollar to-day in the United 
States is about that of thirty-five cents 
in 1896. For the purpose of estab- 
lishing the facts by an index number of 
prices, Professor Fisher takes the year 1913 
as a basis for-comparison. He ealls its 
price level 100 per cent. The index-num- 
ber representing the price level of 1917 was 
176° per cent., and of 1918, 196 per cent. 
It is the thrift of the nation that has suf- 
fered most from this fluctuation. A work- 
ing-girl who, in 1896, put a hundred dollars 
in the savings-bank and left it there to 
accumulate at 3 per cent. would now have 
nominally twice as much as she put in, but 
prices are now more than two and a half 
times what they were in 1896. Likewise 
the bondholder has had no real interest. 
He has cut his coupons and cashed them, 
but his principal, nominally intact, is, in 
actual purchasing power, less than half 
what it was. He has been, in effect, eating 
up his capital. Even if that bondholder 
had saved every penny of interest and 
compounded it, he would have less pur- 
chasing power now than when he started. 
The newly rich to-day are not bondholders, 
but stockholders. 

In the suggested remedy the dollar 
standard should be worth a specified bill of 
goods, to include, say, one board-foot of 
lumber, fifteen pounds of coal, half a pound 
of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of butter, 
a quarter of an ounce of leather, a quarter 
of a pound of steel, ete. Such an aggre- 
gate of goods, selected on the basis of their 
relative importance in trade, may. be called 
a goods dollar or a market-basket dollar. 
Such a goods dollar would be a good stand- 
ard of value, but a poor medium of ex- 
change, being too heavy, bulky, and per- 
ishable. Therefore it is proposed to retain 
gold as a medium of exchange, but to cor- 
rect the gold dollar so as to make its value 
equal to that of the imaginary goods dollar. 
It would be merely a matter of varying the 
weight of the gold bullion dollar, with the 
understanding that the use of coined gold 
be entirely abolished. To-day gold circu- 
lates most by proxy—through paper certifi- 
eates, which are redeemable in gold bullion 
bars. The proposal is simply to change 
the rate at which these bars are exchange- 
able for certificates from the present fixt 
rate of 23.22 grains of pure gold for each 
dollar of certificates to a higher or lower 
rate from time to time. 

The changes in the dollar’s weight would 
not be left to discretion, but would obey 
the index-number of prices. Every two 
months, for example, this index-number 
would be calculated representing what the 
imaginary basket of goods, called the 
goods-dollar, actually costs. If this basket 
eosts 1 per cent., or one cent, more than a 
dollar, 1 per cent. more gold is added to 
the dollar. If it costs 1 per cent. less than 
a dollar, the dollar is lightened 1 per cent. 
In considering. the international aspects of 
the matter Professor Fisher points out that 
the plan does not require concerted action 
of nations, tho concerted action would be 
desirable (to avoid the inconveniences of 
fluctuating ratios of éxchange. 
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The Riverside 


The most dependable moderate 


price watch in the world 


$75 and up 


Waltham Scientific “Jeweled Main Wheel Bearings ” 
that Mean So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


unit of any machine must 
have a bearing, and the free- 
dom of that movement depends 
upon the scientific development 
of that bearing. 
This is true of an oxcart, the Lib- 
erty Motor, or a watch. 
The Waltham Watch Bearings are the 


most scientifically developed bearings 
in the realm of mechanics. 


Binie: mechanically moving 


The time-keeping performance of a 
good watch starts at its power plant, 
the mainspring. And it is an axiom 
of mechanics that the greatest friction 
is at the point where the power is the 
greatest. 


That watch is the best watch where 
the resisting factor of friction is the 
least prevalent. 


Look at the two illustrations in this 
advertisement. Here are portrayed 
sectional views of the Waltham scien- 
tific jeweled main wheel bearings and 
also of the unjeweled bearing methods. 


You will note that in the unjeweled 
bearing the shaft or barrel arbor is 
running in a hole drilled through the 
barrel container. This supplies only a 
bearing of brass for the rotation of the 
steel arbor, causing a greater resistance 
to the power of the mainspring, vari- 
able time-keeping, and eventually be- 
comes charged with gritty particles that 
destroy the highly polished surface of 
the shaft or barrel arbor. 


Whereas in the Waltham scientifically jeweled 
main wheel bearings we see developed a bear- 
ing composed of two highly polished sapphire 
jewels which are so set in the barrel that the 
superbly finished steel arbor rotates in them, 
distributing the power of the mainspring to 
the train with an irreducible minimum of 
friction, 


This is not all. Every Waltham mainspring is 
contained in a specially hardened and ground 
steel barrel which protects the “ works” if the 
mainspring should break. This exclusive Wal- 
tham feature also provides more room for a 
longer mainspring, consequently the motive 
power is better distributed and a more even 
time-keeping performance is assured. 


It is these little things, yet vitally important, 
hidden in the “ works ” of the watch that pro- 
vide unanswerable argument why your watch 
selection should be a Waltham, 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will ful a liberal watch education. 


Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch C 


(LASS. 
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WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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A COLD-PROOF HOUSE 


EEPING out the cold” means, of | filled in between the edge of the stud and 


course, keeping in the heat. A 
proper provision of heat, and means to 
make its passage outward very slow, mean 
a satisfactory degree of warmth, whether 
the object to be kept warm is a house or a 
man. A house in Saskatoon, western 
Canada, is described in Concrete (Detroit), 
by Randolph Patton, who applies to it 
with some justice the term ‘“‘cold-proof.”’ 
So much care has been taken to insulate 
the walls that the owner, Mr. H. Gauvin, a 
refrigeration engineer, has been able to 
use electric heating without undue expense, 





the metal lath, in the space provided by 
the fiv: e-sixteenth-inch vertical rods. The 
outer section of the wall then consists of a 
reenforced concrete slab one and one-half 
inches thick, attached to the studs. 

‘“When the back-plaster had hardened 
and dried, the entire back-plaster and faces 
of the studs were given a coat of hot pitch, 
each pair of studs and wall space between 
forming three sides of an air-tight vertical 
pocket. 

“The inner section of the wall was built 
up as follows: Two layers of asphalt 
paper tacked to the inner edges of the 
studs. On top of the paper, ordinary 
wooden lath and plaster finish. 














THIS CANADIAN HOUSE KEEPS HEAT IN AND COLD OUT. 
It is built like a refrigerator and operates like one, except that it keeps the cold outside. 
Due to its unusual construction, it is heated with ‘electricity as cheaply as many houses in 
more temperate climates can be heated with coal. 


a fact that speaks volumes for his success 
in heat-conseryation.. Furthermore, his 
methods .were .so inexpensive that his 
**eold-proof’’ house cost only ten per cent. 
more. than -the ordinary variety. Mr. 
Gauvin’s attempt to keep out the cold is of 
course by no means the first to be made in 
the sevére climate of western Canada, but 
it is far the most successful, we are assured 
by Mr. Patton. He says in his account: 


“In keeping down the expense of erec- 
tion, Mr. Gauvin adopted pebble-dash 
stucco for the walls and tar and gravel 
for the roof.. The price of lumber has more 
than doubled on account. of the war, while 
the price of cement rose only seventeen 
per cent, 

“The house contains nine rooms, the 
total content being, 20,000 cubic feet. 
There are forty-three windows, but only 
two outside entrances—one front and one 
rear. A concrete basement extends under 
the entire house, and includes‘a concrete 
tank for soft water. 

“The outside walls are built on eight- 
inch studs. Centered on the outer edge 
of each stud is a five-sixteenth-inch steel 
rod, to which metal lath is attached, thus 
keeping the metal lath away from actual 
contact with the edge of the stud. The 
outer coat of cement plaster and stucco 
was applied to the metal lath to a thick- 
ness of three quarters of an inch. When 
this had hardened, back-plaster was ap- 
plied between the studs. This back-plaster 





“The air-tight ‘spaces thus left between 
the studs were then filied with insulating 
material consisting of granulated cork 
mixed with ten per cent. of dry planer 
shavings. . . . The idea was not to pack 
this material into a solid mass,. but to give 
it sufficient density to prevent the circula- 
tion of. air through the mass, and-at the 
same time leave a fairly uniform distribu- 
tion of minute air pockets. 

“The theory of insulation on which this 
construction is based is to prevent the 
movement of warm air toward cold sur- 
faces. If air pockets of appreciable size are 
left, the warm air will travel up the inner 
wall and either escape through a crack at 
the top or return’ downward along the 
inner surface of the outer wall; its. heat 
radiating into the outer wall and thus 
being lost. Avoidance ‘of convection cur- 
rents, or keeping them within very minute 
limits, effectually prevents the  trans- 
mission of heat through the mass. 

“The greatest care was taken to prevent 
entrance of cold air at the lower floor line 
and to prevent the escape of warm air 
through cracks or other apertures under 
the eaves. In ordinary construction it is 
common to bring the floor sleepers out 
flush with the outside surface of the con- 
crete foundation. Slight shrinkage of the 
wood ‘leaves a crack on each side of the 
sleeper, through which cold air may enter. 
In this instance the sleepers were not 
brought out to the surface, so that the 
outer face of the foundation: is smooth 
concrete. An additional precaution was 
taken by painting the ends of the sleepers 

















DOES BIRCH SUIT— 
not somebody else—but 
YOU? It does appeal to 
thousandsof homebuilders 
as being, the best value for 
the money in beauty, wear 
resistance, durability and 
general adaptability which 
themarket affords. Webe- 
lieve that your Birch wood- 
work will please you tothe 
utmost — permanently — 
and it is very simple for 
you to KNOW that it will. 
Simply ask us to send you 
FREE the illuminaiin3, 
“Birch book” which tells 
the whole story. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
212 F.R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 






























-FLORIDA— 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 103 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 




















—for 20 years the choice of 
particular home builders— 
with Keith’s Magazine~ 
(full of helpful ideas and @ 
leading authority on home- 
building) will help you to 
plan your home right. New 
set of 10 plan books includes 
3 of bungalows, 4 of cot- 
tages, 3 of Of houses—32 latest designs in each. 
Big $2 er Your choice of 3 plan books 

and 8 home-building numbers 
of Keith’ 20 iter $2.10), or entire set of 10 plan 
books and 12 home-building numbers of Keith’s— 
all for $4.00 (check $4.10). Keith's on news-stands, 25c. 


Keith Corporation, 325 Abbay Bldg, Minneapolis 


% 
Ke THE NATION'S Homes? 
. “y 
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Standard Steel in Stock 


HE Robbins & Myers Company, of Springfield, 

Ohio, wanted to build a factory at Brantford, 
Ontario, like the National Cash Register building 
whose interior is shown above—one of the 


Ferguson Standard 
Factory-Buildings 


But it was necessary to combine an office-building with the 
tactory. The result is shown in the exterior view—a two-story 
office-building, 80 feet wide by 40 feet, surrounded on three 
sides by an amplified No. 3 Ferguson Standard Factory- 
Building, 150 x 360 feet. 

This is a typical example of the advantages of Ferguson Standard 
Construction. The method of assembly of the standard members in 
combination with other standard or non-standard members gives all 
necessary individuality; and you get your building quickly because the 
standard members are pre-fabricated and in stock. 





sired arrangement of machinery. 
The steel roof-trusses afford a 
rigid support for shafting, and the 
hangers can be bolted up without 
drilling the steel. Better daylight, 
better ventilation without cross- 
drafts, and better roof-drainage are 
evident in this building when com- 
pared with others of the same 
general type. 


Ferguson Standard No. 3 pro- 
vides efficient manufacturing space 
for a great variety of industries. It 
is a substantial, permanent struc- 
ture with steel columns and roof- 
trusses, steel sash, brick walls 
belowsills, concrete or wood block 
floor. With only one column to 
every 2,000 square feet of floor- 
space, it permits almost any de- 


And the steel’s in stock: you can build quickly! 
For full particulars, call, phone, wire or write. 


Harold Ferguson, President 
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j T sams | The H. K. Ferguson Co. 
+ t: comcnere rioon |fSTemCowuNs Engineers and Builders 
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y s00’- ib 5 Cleveland : 6523 Euclid Avenue 


New York: 21 West 43d Street 
* Brantford, Ont.: Temple Building 
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STANDARD ANDJ SPECIAL BUILDINGS 


Cross-Section, Ferguson Standard No. 3 
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with hot pitch to prevent absorption of 
water from the concrete and consequent 
shrinkage. The stucco surface was care- 
fully brought to an air-tight joint with 
the corner edge of the foundation. 

“The roof Is flat, pitching slightly toward 
a central rain-pipe, which leads into a 
basement water tank. The roof rafters 
are fifteen inches in depth. After the 
ceiling had been nailed up, the spaces be- 
tween the rafters were filled with the cork 
and shavings insulating mixture to a depth 
of fifteen inches, the rough roofing was 
laid, and finished off with an ordinary tar 
and gravel composition. The roof framing 
was the simplest and most inexpensive that 
could be devised to meet the conditions. 

“Tt is obvious that if the greatest 
economy in heating during severe weather 
is to be secured, no cold air must be per- 
mitted to enter the house, except that 
actually required for ventilation. To 
secure this economy all doors and windows 
are weather-stript with metal. There are 
only two entrances, one front and one in 
the rear. Both are double entrances, 
that is, a small entry-way or vestibule 
is provided, and one door is closed before 
the other is opened, thus preventing a rush 
of cold air into the house.” 

The window sashes were made as nearly 
air-tight as possible. The window casings 
were made of two-inch material and were 
rabbeted at the joints, each piece being 
primed separately to avoid shrinkage. 
The open spaces between the walls and 
frames were packed with mineral wool, and 


When 


were 


every crack was made air-tight. 
fitted they 
against felt strips. The 


storm - windows were 
pushed snugly 
result is that altho there are forty-three 
windows in the house, it-is as snug as an 
underground cave, and the wind does not 
“drive the heat out’’ of the northeast 


bedroom. We read further: 


‘The first floor is filled with insulating 
material between the basement ceiling 
and the rough flooring, and the second 
floor is also insulated for four feet around 
the outer wall. ...... 

‘*Tests in heat transmission through walls 
show that ordinary ‘double frame’ wall, 
consisting of eight-inch studs, covered on 
the outside with double sheeting, and on 
the inside sheeted, papered, lathed and 
plastered, transmits 8.10 British thermal 
units per square foot per twenty-four 
hours for each degree of difference in 
temperature. In comparison with this, 
the type of wall construction used in 
Mr. Gauvin’s house transmits only 1.9 
British thermal units—less than one- 
fourth—under the same conditions. 

“The saving of fuel from’ this source 
alone is very considerable, but the con- 
struction was made much more effective 
by the elimination of convection currents, 
which in ordinary frame houses permit the 
heat to trickle through the roof. 

“The heating plant consists of nine 
electric steam radiators. These are or- 
dinary steam radiators with an electric 
heating coil inserted in the lower manifold. 
... It has been found that it is not neces- 
sary to keep all the radiators going in order 
to keep the house comfortably warm, even 
in extremely cold weather. ...... 

“At two and one-quarter cents per 
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kilowatt-hour, the bill for October was 
$8.32; for November, $25.76, and for the 
first twelve days of December, $19.18. 
These figures compare very favorably 
with the amount spent for coal in heating 
an ordinary house of equivalent size. 

“The radiators are turned off every 
night ‘about 8:30. Even when the outside 
temperature reached thirty-five below 
zero, as it did December 9, the inside tem- 
perature next morning had fallen only to 54. 

“This type of construction is, of course, 
as well adapted to any other heating sys- 
tem as to this one, but it was thought that 
the convenience of electricity might be 
taken advantage of, since its cost was not 
likely to be unduly high. The electrical 
installation was made at a first cost of 
about thirty-five per cent. of what a steam 
installation would have cost.” 


TaBLe oF TeMPERATURES INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 





Outside Inside Outside Inside 
Date Degrees Degrees) Date * Degrees Degrees 

November November 
ee 18 64 ew 67 
acemas 16 67 ee Ae 6 below 66 
_ ey Oe 16 66 DPvacteses 4below 67 
PP 14 65 6 below 67 
5 6 66 27 68 
0 67 2 4 68 
10 65 Oe 12 below 67 
5 66 30. 16 below 67 

10 68 

4 65 December 
4  @ Se wbre 10 below 66 
Sbelow 65 Recdhets 6 below 67 
0 65 aa 4 68 
20 67 Ride<kee 4 67 
30 68 Biivicsss Ue 68 
42 68 | ee 20 below 67 
30 68 , Se 20 below 67 
Mts acts 32 66 Mrocxsae 22 below 66 
” 38 68 _ a 24 below 67 
30 67 ta desond te 22 below 66 
34 68 ee 66 
36 66 ee 6 67 











RUST-PROOF IRON 

RON can not itself be made rust- 

proof. It must be covered with a 
rust-proof coating if it is not to corrode, 
especially if it is to be subjected to heat or 
moisture. Protection, we are told by a 
writer in The Foundry (Cleveland), is 
afforded commonly through one of three 
methods, each involving a covering which 
is not readily acted upon by the atmos- 
phere. Coating elements which are used 
commonly are oxids of iron; thin sur- 
faces of zinc, nickel, copper, or other 
metals; or some kind of paint. We read: 


“All of these methods for applying 
protective covering are familiar. The 
Bower-Barff process involving the ap- 
plication of plain steam, or steam with 
which some hydrocarbon compound has 
been mixed, is perhaps the oldest of the 
oxidizing processes and has had its de- 
velopment in the Swan, Bontempi, Gesner, 
and Weiglin methods. The modern Parker 
process depending upon the formation of a 
phosphoric coating on the iron is perhaps 
one of the best-known modern applica- 
tions of chemical treatment for rendering 
ferrous products rust-resisting. 

‘*Metal coating probably is most widely 
known through the electrolytic deposition 
of nickel, called nickel-plating, or the 
application of molten zine by galvanizing. 
Sherardizing is another process used to 
coat ferrous materials with zine. Copper 


and alloys of copper are electrolytically 
affixt upon small iron parts, such as nails, 
building hardware, and other ferrous 
products. 

‘Painting is perhaps the most widely 
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New York concern 
buys three factories 
for a year’s rent 


Suit case and bag manufacturer gets five acres of 
ground and three factory buildings, with 
50,000 feet of floor space, for 
low price, at Hopewell 


ERE is the manufacturer’s own story quoted from an announce- 
ment to his trade which appeared in recent issues of several 
trade papers: 


“High cost overcome; expansion assured; Sernaker & Mosko- 
witz, suit case and bag makers, of 9-11-13 Walker Street, New York 
City, have moved to Hopewell, Va., having bought five acres! of 
ground, three factory buildings with 50,000 feet of floor space, for 
less than one year’s rent in New York, and in addition are saving 
300 per cent. on electric power. 


“We also have advantage of rail and water shipment, ideal 
climate and plentiful labor. 


“Can you figure the saving? If not, give us a chance to prove 
it with a quotation on your next order.” 


What this manufacturer did at Hopewell you can do. Similar 
oportunities are still open. But you must act at once. Every mail 
brings hundreds of inquiries and it’s first come first served. The 
choice of plant sites go to the earliest applicants. 

It’s your big chance—one in a lifetime—to get that larger 
factory you need for probably less than the cost of a year’s rent 
in a crowded city. 


Don’t rebuild your factory or build a new one until you have 
investigated Hopewell. We may have just the factory to suit your 
needs ready to turn on power—or for you too, a splendid factory 
site with a railway siding already built. 


We will be glad to supply you with specific data 
regarding the advantages at Hopewell. The advice 
of our experts and engineers is available at all times 
Write or wire at once to 


Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, Petersburg, Va. 





Co Crerersone- 


—\SH OPEWELL @4S a a 
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Lying on his back under a car and 
tearing down the muffler to find out 
if it is clogged is the dirtiest job any 
motorist can do. Many motorists 
have their cars equipped so that they 
can tell when the muffler is clogged 
without leaving the driver’s seat. 


How a 
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With the G-Piel, you can 
tell whether your muf- 
fler is clogged without 
leaving the driver’s seat 
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caking, clogging muffler 
saps your motor’s power 


An unsuspected cause of motor trouble and gas- 
oline waste—How to detect it quickly and easily 


ECENTLY a $5,500 car ‘“‘went 
bad” so mysteriously that 
the engine was shipped to the 

factory for overhauling, after having 
first-been overhauled unsuccessfully 
in New York. 


Factory engineers investigated. They 
suggested a complete tearing down of the 
muffler. A full gallon measure of carbon 
deposit was taken out, and to the surprise 
of all, the car again ran like new. The two 
overhaulings had been an unnecessary 
waste of money, as the cause of the trouble 
was not in the motor—it was a clogged 
muffler. 


To know just which is at fault and 
to detect the trouble before it becomes 
serious—is the use that thousands of 
motorists are making of the G-Piel Muffler 
Cut-Out. 

The G-Piel Cut-Out will tell you instantly 
whether your cer’s lack of ‘pep is due to 
motor or muffler, as you can cut the muffler 
out at will. It will permit you to adjust your 


carburetor to the powerful quick-burning 13 
to 1 mixture so that hills will not bother you. 

The G-Piel also makes the use of 
kerosene, wood alcohol or patented carbon- 
removers a success, as it prevents the 
loosened deposit being blown into the muffler. 
For this one purpose alone, a G-Piel Cut- 
Out is worth many times its cost. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 

Every enthusiastic motorist enjoys hearing 
the sharp, clear bark of a powerful, sweet- 
running motor. A hot ‘spark in every 
cylinder, valves opening wide and seating 
tight, just the right mixture from carburetor, 
exhaust gases scavenging freely through the 
G-Piel Cut-Out. 

Select the right size Cut-Out for your car 
from the G-Piel chart at your dealer’s. Jt 
will save its cost many times in a single 
season. 


Sales Department 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO. 
23 West 43rd Street 
G-PIEL COMPANY 


New York 








The G-Piel Pedal 





is absolutely pos- 
itive in action. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 


The G-Piel closes passage to 
muffler. 100% of the exhaust 
shoots directly into open air. 





G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


Tells the motor’s secrets 
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practised method used for making iron 
objects rust-resistant. The ease with 
which paint is applied together with the 
simplicity of the apparatus required has 
made painting popular for use on almost 
any object from a ship or a bridge to a 
porch letter-box. 

“Recently attention has been turned 
to treating stoves and ranges to render 
them rust-resistant. Nickel-plating of some 
decorative parts has been used through 
several generations with the double pur- 
pose of ornamentation and rust-proofing; 
but the periodical applications of some form 
of commercial blacking has been necessary 
to prevent rusting of heating surfaces. 
The problem of protecting the top plates 
of ranges during the time the stove is being 
assembled and until it is delivered to the 
user has occasioned much thought in 
range-making factories. To protect the 
stove-top during the time it is standing in 
the warehouse, during shipment, and, 
when it is on display in the dealer’s store, 
many manufacturers have had recourse to 
a heavy coating of grease. However, this 
has been objectionable through its lack of 
permanence and its tendency to befoul 
anything which comes into contact with it. 

“Recently the Malleable Steel Range 
Company, South Bend, Ind., has installed 
equipment for ‘rust-proofing’ malleable- 
iron range tops by the Bower-Barff process, 
subject to certain modifications which the 
company states render the method more 
efficient for this class of work. The 
installation has been made by W. R. 
Swan, recently of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, who has experimented extensively 
with rust-resisting treatments. 

“The Bower-Barff process was orig- 
inated about 1876 by Professor Barff, of 
London, who noted the resistance to cor- 
rosion of iron pipes carrying steam. He 
experimented by heating iron parts to 
about 1,000° C. (1,832° F.). and passing 
steam over them, which was superheated 
to about 538° C. (1,003° F.) Professor 
Barff’s son working in conjunction with 
Bower improved the process by passing 
steam and producer-gas alternately over 
the heated iron parts. The steam was 
applied for forty minutes and the producer- 
gas for twenty minutes, and each was used 
about eight times. ...... 

“Mr. Swan has introduced a new 
feature in the process which he is installing 
at South Bend. The range tops will be 
sand-blasted. Then they will be pre- 
heated to about 1,050° F. in a closed muffle. 
A partial vacuum will be established in 
the muffle, and steam superheated about 
750° F. will be admitted under about four 
pounds pressure. It is stated that the 
vacuum condition will remove a portion of 
the gases incident to preheating, and will 
permit the steam to act freely and equally 
upon all parts of the castings. After about 
four or six hours’ treatment the castings 
will be removed and dipt into a mixture 
of linseed-oil and a balsam product called 
fernaline. The action of the oil changes 
the dull gray to a black mat surface which 
proves attractive and resistant to all 
ordinary rusting even after the stoves have 
been in continuous service. ...... 

““Mr. Swan, who has operated a similar 
system previously, states that a manifold 
was treated for the Cadillac Motor-Car 
Company, Detroit. This manifold was 


in continuous use for 12,218 miles, and 
was wetted frequently with a damp cloth 
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iron in an endeavor to cause it to corrode, but 

with no corrosion was manifested, a_ test 
h the which seems to offer satisfactory evidence | 
d has of the efficiency of the process.” 
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ined BRIDGES ON THE DECIMAL SYSTEM 
‘ender IBRARIES are slowly but surely un- 
f some dermining the good old customs of 
— the American countryside. When Melvil 


Dewey devised his decimal classification 

































ofing; 
> form for books he did not dream that it would - | Varnishes—Stains— Enamels 
essary one day be applied to objects so diverse as | 
a8 highway bridges. Yet Mercer County, | 
Ta N. J., is classifying and numbering its 
‘o the bridges by the Dewey system. A com- 
ht in prehensive plan for so doing has been 
t the elaborated by the county engineer, Harry | Purposely Made for 
ein F. Harris, who recently described it before. | Farm Equipment 
store, - uted tel ns aes Ae Good paints promote food abundance. 
rse to sociation. Some such system, we are told | By preserving costly implements from 
r, this by a writer in Public Works (New York), rust and decay, they make possible the 
ek of was necessary in order that information pany ap tioes 5) of large acreages result- 
befoul about each bridge might be recorded and ee 
ith it. : During the past seventy-one years un- 
Range all bridges kept up to standard strength told millions of dollars’ worth of farm 
talled and condition. The digits in the numbers | equipment has been protected by Lucas 
eable- indicate the township, the stream, the | ert Fa dh purposely made for 
. | main stream of which it is the tributary, | ii sf ‘ids =i. 
more and the position of the bridge, counting up ag for our Paint Standardization 
an for large industrial concerns. 
The from the outlet. We read: 
7. BR. : 
spart- “It was first decided to subdivide the 5 John Lucas&Co.,Inc. 
sively county into nine districts, and for con- NEW YORK PITTSBURGH sian BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL 
. venience the townships were used for | i ASHEVILLE, . c. BUFFALO, N.Y. ol 4s ye = 
orig- this purpose, each district or township Pee iy ess ae: 
ff, of being assigned a key number; for instance, Faseeh 4 
> cor- all bridges in 
He Hopewell township begin with...... 200 
ts to Princeton township begin with....... 300 
ussing Ewing township begin with.......... 400 
eated Lawrence township begin with....... 500 
fessor | Similarly all bridges in the City of Trenton 
with begin with 100. : 
ew fl “As the next step, we gave to each 
— principal stream within the county a key 
Bee number, which was to follow the district 
lucer- key; that is, all bridges across the Assun- 
} used pink Creek bear the number 4, regardless 
of the township or district; likewise, if a 
—  « bridge were across the Millstone River, 
alling it would have the number 6, and if across 
ill_be Stony Brook 3. In other words, these 
— numbers all occupy the tenscolumn. Now, 
ufile. should the stream be a principal tributary : 
ed in of the Assunpink or Millstone it would bear, 
about first, the index-number of the township; | aE 
four next, the key-number for that stream, 
¢ the and the following digit would then indicate \ 1 SE 
jon of whether it was a tributary of that stream. eye? , ae 
I will Should the bridge be across the principal acy 
wells stream itself and not be on a tributary at 
’ boas all, the next figure very logically becomes a 
stings cipher. 
xture “Thus we have in the first three figures 
~alled | the township, stream, and tributary fixt. | 
— | We then use a period, and the next figure 
which | indicates the number of the bridge on 
i all the tributary or main stream. That is to 
have say, the numerical arrangement of that 
’ bridge itself is taken care of at this point, 
milar the numbering commencing at the mouth 
nifold of the stream or tributary. 
r-Car “To give a concrete example: A bridge 
ae bearing the number 541.7 shows, first, | 
and | that this bridge is in Lawrence township 
cloth because it is among the 500 series; next, | 
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Our Many-Tongued 


Ancestors 


Born of the diverse na- 
tions of the earth, Ameri- 
cans appreciate, now 
more than ever before, the 
necessity for national uni- 
ty; one flag, one purpose, 
one form of patriotic un- 
derstanding. 


A confusion of tongues 
makes for a confusion of 
ideas and principles. 
Everything which goes to- 
ward the up-building and 
maintenance of a one lan- 
guage people makes for 
national strength and na- 
tional progress. 


It is in such service that 
the Bell Telephone has 
played so vital a part. Its 
wires reach every corner 
of the country, making in- 


One Policy 





One System 


timate, personal speech 
between all kinds of peo- 
ple a matter of constant 
occurrence. 


But the telephone is no 
If its far 
reaching wires are to be 


interpreter. 


effective, those who use 
them must speak the same 
language. The telephone 
best serves those who 
have become one with us 


in speech. 


Yet uniformity of lan- 
guage is not enough from 
those who would gain the 
greatest good from the tele- 
phone, neither is financial 
support enough; for com- 
plete service makes essen- 
tial true co-operation on the 
part of every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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being in the 40 series places it on the 
Assunpink or a tributary; while the next 
figure shows that the structure is not 
bridging the Assunpink .direct, but a 
tributary thereof, and furthermore that 
it is the first tributary in that township, 
counting from the mouth of the stream. 
Now we have arrived at the decimal point. 
The figure following the point shows the 
relative position of that bridge to all other 
bridges on that particular stream.” 

The question may arise as to how a 
bridge would be numbered which spans a 
stream forming the boundary between two 
townships. This very frequently occurs, 
we are told; and the situation is met by 
using the numbers of both townships and 
separating them by a dash; thus 6—540.3 
shows at once that this is a township-line 
bridge, and at the same time both town- 
ships are indicated and the additional in- 
formation as to stream 
quote further. 


location. To 


“In order not to complicate the system 
unduly, it is well not to carry the refine- 
ments to extremes. This is particularly 
true if you attempt to carry the tributary 
numbering too far. The principal point 
in favor of the system, however, is the fact 
that the geographical location of a strue- 
ture automatically fixes its number. Or 
conversely, if reference is made in a resolu- 
tion or a report to bridge No. 740.1, as 
an example, you immediately are able to 
locate this on your index-map to within a 
very small area without effort, while if all 
the bridges in the county were numbered 
consecutively it might take considerable 
time to search for its location, especially 
where the number of bridges might exceed 
1,000. 

“Tf one desired, the first set of numbers 
could be omitted altogether, and, as an 
alternative, letters could be substituted 
for the township keys. For instance, the 
stream key can be prefixed by 
Ho. indicating Hopewell Township 
P. indicating Princeton Township 
E. indicating Ewing Township 
L. indicating Lawrence Township 
Ha. indicating Hamilton Township, ete. 

“This would eliminate the necessity of 
fixing the key figures in the mind for 
indicating the townships. This is, how- 
ever, a matter of detail. Each county 
has its own peculiarities, which have to be 
worked out as separate problems. 

“To the several advantages which have 
already been noted, the ease with which 
new numbers can be inserted or inter- 
polated might be added; also the ease with 
which the duplication of numbers can be 
avoided by reason of the fact that each 
series of numbers is confined to a very 
small area. As for the disadvantages, 
these seem to be few. At first sight the 
system may seem to be considerably com- 
plicated, but upon giving it some little 
study it will be seen that this is not the 
ease. One important disadvantage which 
might be cited is that of numbering inter- 
county bridges where several adjoining 
counties had adopted this system. How- 
ever, it would seem that by cooperation 
of the county engineers this could be very 
readily adjusted. 

“In this county we propose, after a 
survey has been completed of all the 
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& VERSHARP travels in pockets, purses and 
hand bags everywhere-that people go. Eversharp - 
7s ever ready on the instant for any writing work 
no matter whether the user is in a steamer chair, 
a Pullman compartment or a busy office. To the 
railroad inspector checking freight or the natural- 
ist taking notes, to the housewife, shopper, worker, 
Eversharp always is a conventent fountain of 
easy pencil writing. The balanced barrel holds 
eighteen inches of lead, sufictent for months. 
Make sure you get Eversharp—the name ts on the 
pencil. All sizes, all prices. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Repre- 
sentatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St., San Francisco. 


Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Company, Toronto, Canada 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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FiorsHem stands for what you 
want in shoes—quality materials and 
workmanship—distinguished style 
—comfort and long service. The 
exact points that you would like to 
be sure of you can be sure of in shoes 
bearing the quality mark “Florsheim.” 








The name in every pair— “The 


Florsheim Shoe” —look for it. 


The 
Florsheim Shoe Company 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Write for Book 
“Styles of the Times” 


The 
Rainbow 


Style M-45 

















































HE giant hand of effi- 
ciency has closed the 
gaps of waste where once 
the ‘‘stepping’’ practice 
reigned. It has taken the 
struggling groups of men from 
their places on the stairways of packages and bs. turred them 
to productive labor. In their stea~ ic has p cne man with 
the Economy System of Storage Handlir~ more capable than 
the many and far less costly. 


Straight up beside the narrow aisles he rears the bulky 
packages, easily, quickly, safely, every cubic foot of space 
instantly within his reach. Former pyramids of packages 
become solid cubes. Warehouse space reaches the highest 
degree of earning power. 

Nearly two hundred different lines of industry are served 
by the Economy System of Storage Handling. Perhaps yours 
can be included. Economy Storage Engineers will gladly 
confer with you. Their advice is free. Write for information. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2639 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit 


Standard Steel Construction Co., Canadian Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents, Port Robinson, Ontario 


San Francisco 










The Mark of 
= Quality and Safety 
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bridges in the county, to tabulate the 
information collected by the field corps 
on a ecard-index system modeled after 
the system now in use by Mr. McClave, of 
Bergen county. On one side of the card 
appears information relative to the 
of the bridge, the contractor, date when 
built, and other pertinent data; and on the 
reverse side a sketch showing the type of 
bridge, principal dimensions of the bridge 
structure, ete.” 


cost 





THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 
i een is a science of language, and 
conversely there is, or ought to be, a 
language of science—a way to express 
what one has discovered, or worked out, 
so clearly that those who read or hear may 
understand. The ability to speak or write 


clearly and definitely about mere facts, 
however, is not generally acquired in the 
home, neither is it taught effectively in the 
thinks Dr. E. H. 
Kenyon College, who writes on ‘‘The Use 
of English in Science Courses,” in School 
Science and Mathematics (Mt. Morris, Tll.). 


In college, or somewhere, it must be ac- 


schools, Johnson, of 


quired if the results of clear and definite 
thinking are to be imparted to the world at 
large. Dr. Johnson gives instances of the 
failure of our English teachers to give aid 
in the solution of this particular problem— 
a failure due apparently to the general 
conception of language as the vehicle of 
artistic rather than scientific expression— 
the raw material of literature rather than a 
tool to enable us to tell our fellows about 
our own ideas. He 


Says: 
“The science teacher who is desirous 
of giving his pupils full credit for subject 
matter assimilated is continually at a loss 
to know to what extent their written or 
oral expressions are indicative of their 
mental grasp of the points in question. 
Often he feels that So-and-so’s recitation 
or examination is not a mark of his knowl- 
edge, and yet he may have no reason to 
question the seriousness of the student’s 
effort. I do not refer to the purely care- 
less type whose work is illustrated by the 
quotation given by James: *The birds filled 
the tree-tops with their morning 
making the air moist, cool, and pleasant,’ 
but rather to another group of whom a 
recent college graduate was typical. While 
he was a senior, his instructor in one of the 
laboratory courses, having become wearied 
by the student’s failure to use even a 
reasonably appropriate form of expression, 
and his difficulty in making a good, clear- 
eut report on a simple experiment, remarked 
that it might be a good idea to turn over 
some of this written work to the English 
department—that possibly the instructor 
there might know how to remedy the ‘diffi- 
culty. The suggestion was made partly as 
a jest. The student, however, taking the 
remark seriously, replied: ‘No, no, please 
do not do that, for I have a good grade in 
English.’ 

“The sentence quoted from James was 
undoubtedly the result of a hasty attempt 
to produce a beautiful expression, the 
interest of the writer being in the artistic 
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appearance of the sentence rather than in 
the significance of the thought itself. In 
contrast to this kind of failure is that of the 
student in physics, who, after a serious 
attempt to produce a definition, wrote: 
‘Inertia is the foree that keeps a body 
moving after it has stopt.’ It may very 
properly be argued that this statement 
also shows ignorance, but a short con- 
versation showed that the student knew 
the meaning of ‘inertia.’ He had a very 
fair idea of what he wanted to say, and he 
appreciated the absurdity of his own state- 
ment when it was pointed out to him, but 
even then he was unable to make much 
improvement in it, save to indicate by a 
separate statement that the word ‘stopt’ 
should refer to the foree and not to the 
motion of the body. 

‘‘Again, take the following, given as a 
definition of a component of a force: 
‘When two or more forces act to produce a 
resultant force, a component of that force 
is one of the two or more forces producing 
the resultant.’ We must admit that he 
‘got there,’ and that his expression is not 
grammatically wrong, but unless the 
question as well as the answer were known, 
it would be difficult to know just what 
point on the circle is the desired destination. 

‘‘Oral questioning immediately after the 
written exercise showed that this pupil 
also had a fairly correct idea of the mean- 
ing of the term he was trying to explain. 
In his English class he had a high standing. 
What was the trouble? This last ques- 
tion was also put to him, and he answered 
it, undoubtedly with more success than 
in the former case. ‘In our English work 
we don’t study this sort of thing, where 
you’ve got to be so careful about what you 
say in order not to be all wrong. In an 
English paper we can say a thing in a good 
many different ways, and still perhaps be 
all right.’ In other words, his training 
may have fitted him fairly well for the 
production of general expressions about 
almost anything, but the making of a 
definite statement about a detail was 
beyond his power. 

“Schools of oratory, law schools, theo- 
logical seminaries, and, more generally, 
all of the departments in that greater 
university of world-activities, know the 
need of men whose training has given them 
not simply the ability to think, but the 
power of persuasive expression. 

“Tt may be suggested that there is a 
close connection between the mental 
power of an individual and his ability to 
express his thoughts definitely. This is 
probably true, but at the same time com- 
plete expression does not necessarily imply 
the power of tongue or pen to produce pol- 
ished phrasing, poetic diction, or argu- 
ments impressive because of their length. 
A normal person should have no difficulty 
in stating his thought to others, if he really 
has the thought. And yet there are 
numerous examples every day of utter 
failure to express the ideas undoubtedly in 
mind. The difficulty seems to be due to 
insufficient training in exact expression.”’ 


Rather than to designate the present 
era as a scientific or a materialistic age, 
the writer prefers, he says, to regard it as 
a period of transition from an inadequate 
order to one based on analysis of thoughts 
and statements to see if they are nearly 
in accordance with facts. With the in- 
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Every Electrical Appliance 














Provide at least one connection in 
every room from which you can 
have light and heat, or power. at 
the same time. The 





is the electrical device that screws into 
any electric light socket and gives you 
two services where there was only one 
before. Millions are in use, doubling 
the convenience of electricity in hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes. 


“Every Wired Home Needs 
Three or More’’ 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


for SASSO 


— 





Made only by 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MBG. CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 





You can still further increase the conve- 
nience of your appliances if you have the 
cord equipped with a Benjamin 903 
Swivel Attachment Plug. It screws 
into the socket without twisting the cord. 
The Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holder enables you to use any shade 
aith your Two-Way Plug. 
































my valves last 
week with Clover; maybe they 
don’t make some difference. 
The old boat takes everything now on 
high. Why don’t you grind yours ?”’ 

But before you give her the Spring over- 
hauling and tuning-up, write for free 
Clover Bulletin No. 750n Valve Grinding, and No. 80 on Lapping Scored Cylinders, 
Grinding in Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, together with samples of Clover 
Leaf Valve Grinding Compound. Written by automobile engineers, these bulletins 
point out in simple, understandable language how to get all the power possible from 
your engine. 

For twelve years Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound, the largest selling valve 
grinding compound in the world, has been putting ‘*Pep”’ in old motors, and keeping 
**Pep’’ in new motors. Ask for the Clover Leaf Duplex can; it’s enough for a season’s 
use. Most automotive equipment and hardware jobbers and dealers carry Clover— 
if yours doesn’t, money order for 50 cents brings a 4-oz. Duplex can to you, as well 
as both bulletins, delivery guaranteed. 
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é or ona ~~ cuts as aU e. 
Val nl Da Wy nd Mp : ‘Buy it in pound cans jor ‘economy.’ 
i ' § | For machine shops and tool rooms, Clover Lapping 


) 1 and Grinding Compounds are made in seven grades, 


from fine to coarse. 


CLOVER MFG. CO., 101 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago Branch: 606 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Branch: 558 Howard Street 


CLOVER MFG. CO., 
101 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Send free samples and Bulletins, (Check proper 
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IGHTY years ago the rail- 

roads began to reach out 

across the country—mak- 
ing cities out of towns, bringing 
a quickened commerce and 
greater prosperity. Those towns 
were fortunate that lay close to 
this new, revitalizing artery of 
trade—the future of many of 
them was then determined. 


Today a new agency of trans- 
portation steps in, to determine 
the future growth of towns and 
cities, but with this striking 
difference: whereas many a town 
had to stand by and watch the 
railroad lines pass on the other 
side, today Ship by Truck can be 
adopted and developed to its 
full possibilities by any town 
that has the will. 


Where the necessarily fixed paths 
of railroad traffic have limited 
the growth of towns and cities, 
Ship by Truck comes with its 
elastic application and move- 
ment to give every community 
its chance to expand and swing 
into the channels of world-com- 
merce. 


The railways and the waterways 
are now ready resources for 
every town and village. 


Ship by Truck has given these 
main channels of traffic thou- 
sands of “spur lines’’ where 
there were dozens before. 


Just as there need be no social 
isolation because of the pas- 
senger car, so need there be no 
commercial isolation because of 
the truck. 


But in this broad civic sense, 
Ship by Truck is too vital a 
matter to leave to individual ex- 
periment alone. Every business 
man must see ‘in it a commercial 
force to be reckoned with sooner 
or later. 


It is already a live subject before 
the Chambers of Commerce and 





other business organizations of 
scores of cities and towns. Where 
it has been intelligently applied, 
it has proved a powerful weapon 
of competition. See that your 
business organizations study it 
for the good of your community. 


There are now sixty-four 
Firestone Ship by Truck Bureaus 
in as many trucking centers of 
America. The one nearest you 
will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion and figures that will help 
toward analyzing the situation 
for your community, either in a 
collective or an individual sense. 


Remember the lost cities—the 
cities ‘‘that might have been.” 
The growth of every town and 
hamlet is dependent on active 
commercial intercourse. Ship by 
Truck offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities to foster that intercourse 
and hasten that growth. 


“Ship by Truck Among Farmers” 
is a bulletin recently issued by 
our home Bureau at Akron. 
Write for a copy. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





There is a Firestone 
Truck Tire for every 
load, road and 
condition of 
service 
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says the Luxeberry Painter, “‘are essential 
to real success. One is the making of a 
good reputation, and the other the ability 
to keep it good after you’ve made it. The 
world is full of one-timers who couldn’t 
stand the strain.” 


In all varnish products Berry Brothers’ 
label means constant, uniform quality— 
the same in the thousandth can as in the 
first. That’s because Berry Brothers have 
devoted the same skill and effort to main- 
taining their reputation as they did to 
making it over sixty years ago. 












1 World's Largest Makers 4 J 
Varnishes and Paint Specialties™ 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


For every varnish need— 
industrial or home—there’s 
a Berry Brothers’ product. 
Write for handsomely il- 
lustrated booklet *‘Beauti- 
Sul Homes” sent free. 
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creasing interest in the world about us, 
it can not be denied that even as clear 
seeing and clear thinking are essential to 
progress, these are in turn dependent on 
clear, definite expression if they are to 
become general accomplishments. He 
goes on: 


‘‘Having passed through great ages of 
generalization, such as that in which 
Darwin lived, we are again living in a 
period of specialization, a period during 
which information is being gathered, 
definite laws are being discovered by 
scientists, definite problems are being 
investigated and solved, to furnish material, 
perhaps, for some greater generalization 
at a later time. Hence, it is that, as 
never before, the ability to express one’s 
thoughts on many subjects is absolutely 
necessary. The efficiency necessary for 
successful existence and survival in the 
great competitive struggles of to-day 
requires not only definite action, but, too, 
that definite expression of which I have 
been speaking. Unfortunately, this form 
of expression does not seem to be acquired 
in the average home while the child is 
young. Likewise it seems unattainable 
in the elementary schools, possibly be- 
cause there the environment is so radically 
different from that to which the child has 
become accustomed at home, and also 
because of the great variety of tasks that 
are attempted. Hence it is that a greater 
definiteness of expression must be insisted 
upon in high schools and colleges, that the 
requisite habits in this respect may be 
formed before the student has passed 
beyond the habit-acquiring age. Inas- 
much as science teachers, among others, 
have felt the need of such improvement.”’ 





CAUSES OF SUICIDE 

- a suicide’s mind normal? It has been 

held that suicide is always the result 
of disturbed or distorted mental condi- 
tion. This is not quite true, thinks 
the author of an editorial in The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
(Chicago). Fifty per cent., indeed, are 
definitely insane, and many of the rest are 
mentally abnormal, but there are also a 
considerable number whose sanity can not 
be doubted. We need, throughout the 
world, agencies for the detection and treat- 
ment of incipient insanity, the writer 
asserts. These would prevent a large 
number of our suicides. At present there 
is practically no preventive treatment for 
mental disease. We wait until a man is 
definitely insane before we recognize his 
condition, and then he is usually incurable. 
Often the first warning a man’s family has 
of his mental aberration is the pistol-shot 
that puts an end to his life. Suicide may 
be reduced, the writer concludes, by more 
wide-spread education in mental hygiene. 
He writes: 

“Tt is a curious but well-substantiated 
fact that there are fashions in suicide just 
as there are in almost every other human 
activity. Indeed, the fashion changes 
not only with regard to the methods em- 
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ployed for terminating existence, but also 
in the whole attitude of peoples toward 
suicide. In the days of the ancients 
suicide was not regarded as a crime. The 
Stoic school of philosophy taught that 
every person had the right to decide 
whether or not to continue in this life. 

“In the United States alone about 
10,000 persons annually terminate their 
existence by self-destruction. This large 
number of deaths naturally brings up the 
question of the prevention of suicide, which 
in turn leads to a consideration of its 
causes. Since self-destruction is no longer 
countenanced by public opinion, the 
number of suicides has decreased consid- 
erably, and it is safe to assume that per- 
sons seldom resort to the procedure unless 
they are mentally abnormal or unless there 
are strong reasons of an unpleasant nature. 
Certain psychiatrists, Forbes Winslow, 
for example, have held that invariably 
persons who commit suicide are mentally 
abnormal; but there is little doubt that 
this view is not correct. In the ease of 
criminals, particularly, there is evidence 
of deliberate suicide by persons perfectly 
capable of understanding the nature of the 
act. The fact remains, however, that in 
existing circumstances the majority of 
those who take their own lives are men- 
tally abnormal. Recently Brend, in dis- 
cussing the mental condition preceding 
suicide, has shown that probably fifty per 
eent. of all such persons are definitely 
insane, and that most of these are suffering 
from melancholia, chronic aleoholic in- 
sanity, or the hebephrenic form of de- 
mentia precox. The statistics from certain 
European army hospitals indicate that 
patients suffering from- psychoses, par- 
ticularly those of the maniac-depressive 
type, are much more likely to commit 
suicide than patients suffering from neu- 
roses. Neurotic persons frequently discuss 
suicide and express fear that they will do 
away with themselves, but they hardly 
ever reach the point of actually attempting 
self-destruction. Figures quoted by Brend 
show that among 3,700 patients suffering 
with neuroses there were only one suicide 
and two unsuecessful attempts, whereas 
among 3,000 patients suffering from 
psychoses there were three successful 
suicides and 105 unsuccessful attempts. 
It is tolerably clear, therefore, that a 
considerable proportion of all suicides 
occur in mentally abnormal persons. 

“The question of the prevention of 
suicide is intimately associated with the 
early detection and treatment of insanity. 
At present, agencies for the early detection 
and treatment of insanity are conspicuous 
chiefly by their absence. This is true not 
merely in the United States but through- 
out the world. Some progress has been 
made in combating this condition by the 
establishment of psychopathic hospitals 
and by the educational efforts of bodies like 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene and its allied state committees; but 
material progress will not be made until the 
public has been educated to a more acute 
appreciation of the importance of the early 
detection of mental disease, and until the 
facilities for the early treatment of mental 
“ases under voluntary commitment to a 
hospital for the insane have been widely 
extended. It is quite certain that more 
wide-spread education in mental hygiene 
would result in a reduction in the number 
of suicides.” 
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TAXPAYERS’ VALUE 


BRICK ROADS 


©1919 NPBMA 


The Short Way to 


Long-lived Pavements 


Many communities buy new pavements, some for city streets, some for country roads, 
some for both. 

These communities are merely collections of sensible, but often uninformed American 
citizens. They have to pay taxes, which are always disagreeable, for the pavements, 
and so there is much discussion. This always ends in buying the pavements, which 
are necessary, and often ends in buying one of the cheapest pavements offered which 
is usually unwise. 

When the new pavements are completed, they are always nice and smooth and tax- 
payers ride on them or haul goods on them with great pleasure and economy. The 
people congratulate themselves on being a modern community “with roads and streets 
equal to the best in the country” and are glad the Paving Bonds were issued and so forth 


Until 


the second to the fifth year or thereabouts. 

At this point cracks begin to “ravel” into holes, or “waves” make driving intolerable, 
or little blemishes turn into a multitude of “saucers” and bumps, or general disin- 
tegration sets 1m. 

Any of these conditions begets invective and indignation and these in turn beget 
important and earnest discussion which should have been insisted on by well-informed tax- 
payers before the pavements were laid—the vital discussion, namely, of the LIFE OF A 
PAVEMENT and THE COST OF MAINTAINING IT IN GOOD ORDER. 
This story has been repeated in practice thousands of times, will probably be enacted a thou- 
sand times more, and is more than likely to repeat itself (again?) in YOUR community 


Unless 


YOU as a taxpayer become informed to some extent on paving matters and insist in 
advance on full discussion of the COST OF MAINTENANCE and LENGTH 
OF LIFE of a pavement. Cost of maintenance on a “wrong” pavement often runs, 
in a few years, to more than the first cost of a new road, with perhaps the neces- 
sity of ANOTHER new road, to boot. 

The REAL cost of a pavement may only be figured in ONE way: by the year, during 
its life— first cost PLUS maintenance cost PLUS the cost of having it out of service 
when closed for repairs, 

On this correct basis a properly constructed BRICK ROAD or STREET is the 
most economical pavement so far produced and is seldom or never closed. Its life is 
measured by scores of yedrs. This is why Vitrified Paving Brick is called the 
“TAXPAYER’S VALUE” Pavement. 


Send for “Dependable Highways.” It will interest you. Automobile clubs, 
engineers, officials, contractors supplied gratis with useful road sins, 
“Detour,” “Road Closed,” “Street Closed.’’ Address nearest member. 


National PAVING BRICK Manufacturers Association 
MEMBERS: 

Eastern Paving Brick Manufaciurers Assn. Western Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn, 
280 Madison Ave., New York Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Southern Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. Indiana Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
812 Volunieer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 502 Fidelity Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ohio Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. Illinois Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Qhio 921 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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aha! the 
cooling system 
this Spring) 


S IT good sense to overhaul the 
engine carefully—and neglect 
the cooling system? 

Chances are it is clogged with Rust 
and Scale, which is causing the motor to 
work at about 50% of its efficiency! If 
the radiator or other parts do not leak 
now, Rust, Scale, Vibration, etc., will 
cause leaks sooner or later. 

“X” Liquid is a Scientific Process 
that permanently repairs leaks every- 
where in the cooling system. And if 
kept in the water “X” Liquid prevents 
future leaks. 

The chemical properties of “X” loosen 
the Rust and Scale now present. And as 
long as “X” is present, no new Rust or 
Scale can form. 

“X” Liquid is a. scientific process for 
keeping entire cooling systems LEAK- 
PROOF, RUSTPROOF and SCALE- 
PROOF. 

Use “X” now. Save time and trouble 
later in the season. 


LARGE SIZE 
$1.50 
Will do $25 in repair 
work ! 


FORD SIZE 
75c 
Get the genuine 
marked with a big “X’’ at 
your dealer’s—or direct. 


“X” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 


~~ Liquid 


makes all water cooling systems 
‘LEAKPROOF -RUSTPROOF - 


~and be § 


that the gloves you buy 
wear the HAYS Button. a 
It is the SURE sign 
that the gloves are 
cut from FIRST Qual- 


ity leather. 
INVENTOR Who desire to secure patent 
should write for our guide 
book “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send 
model or sketch and description of your invention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 




















own wi 


al tube—hang in ——— place. 
throw on flames. . i 
non-injurious to hands or fab Sen Will’ not 


freeze, evaporate, 
ate. A tube of “IT” 
barn 


SILVERS MFG. CO., 10 Silvers Court, Waterloo, Ia. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST VALLEY 
HE Great Rift Valley, as it has been 
ealled, extends for no less than four 

thousand miles, or one-sixth the globe’s | 





circumference, and could easily be seen | 
with the naked eye by an observer on the 

moon. Time has utilized parts of it for 
river cafions, other parts for the beds of 
Still others are traceable 
as vast depressions equally 
both plains and It 
begins in Asia Minor and runs roughly 


seas and lakes. 
traversing 
mountain regions. 
north and south through eastern Africa 
to the Indian Ocean. Evidently not dug | 
out by stream action, as most valleys are, 
it is probably due to the collapse of a great 
fold in the earth’s surface. A recent de- 
scription of this huge ‘‘rift,’’ by Prof. J. W. 
the Royal 
brought an 


Gregory in a lecture before 


Geographical Society out 
editorial in The Times (London), in which 


described. 


| Says the editorial writer: 








‘It begins in Lebanon, follows the eafion 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and 
crosses a high ‘divide’ to become the deep 
fiord of the Gulf of Akaba between the 
highlands of Edom and Sinai. The Red 
Sea, a great trough 11,000 feet deep, 
measured from the summit of its rocky 
wall to the sea-bottom, continues it be- 


tween the high deserts of Nubia and | 
Arabia to the narrow neck of Bab-el- | 
Mandeb. It strikes across Abyssinia to | 


Lake Rudolph, visible but irregular because 
of transverse folds, runs almost due south 
through British East Africa and traverses 
a range 7,000 feet high to Lake Natron, 
in what was German East Africa. Where 
it crosses the Uganda railway its walls are 
so steep that the trains used to be hauled 
up or lowered by eables. It is continued 
by the rift which holds Lake Nyasa, an 
inland ocean whose. surface is 1,600 feet 
above sea-level, with a depth 700 feet below 
sea-level. From Nyasa, it runs down the 
Shire Valley, crosses the Zambezi, and ends 
in the Indian Ocean at the Sabi River, in 
Gazaland. A minor branch forms the 
Lower Nile, and a gigantic arm stretches 
from the upper end of Nyasa through 
Tanganyika, the second deepest lake in the 
world, its bottom 1,600 feet below sea-level, 
to the Upper Nile. We are accustomed to 
think of valleys as having been formed by | 
erosion, but ‘the Rift Valley, pursuing its | 
course across watersheds, arms of the sea, | 
and the valleys of rivers, is clearly the result 
of some more catastrophic agency. 

“There have been differences of opinion 
as to the mode of its formation and as to 
its age. The steepness and apparent 
freshness of its sides are such that some 
observers have placed its formation within 
the historical period. But the discovery 
of fossil mammals, of- types long extinct, 
makes it impossible to regard the founder- 
ing of the Dead Sea as coincident with the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is 
now associated, Professor Gregory tells us, 
with two huge changes in the surface 
of the earth. In Upper Cretaceous times, 
when the chalk of England was being 
deposited at the bottom of a warm, shallow 
sea, the Indian Ocean foundered. Later 
on a gigantic fold in the crust of the earth 
raised the Alpine-Himalayan ridge. Be- 





























ZGARDEN BOOK 1920: 


New Vegetables and Flowers which 
you will want to try are conscientiously 


described in Dreer’s. Garden Book. 


This standard reference book on Gar- 
dening is not a mere catalog but a big 
comprehensive work of 224 pages. Has 
hundreds of photographic reproductions of 
Vegetables, Flowers and Plants, and 6 color 
plates of Dreer’s Specialties. 

Mailed free if you mention 
this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Barberry. 


The New Hardy Dwarf Edging and Low Hedge 
4 Originators and Introducers: 
. The Elm City Nursery Company 
. Woodmont Nurseries 
Box 203 New Haven, Conn, 


Send for Box-Barberry Folder and 
General Nursery Catalogue 








FORBES SEEDS 


BOX 113, NEWARK, N. J. 


WRITE FOR CATALOC 

















Fenton Labels 


There is a distinct advantage in using 
Fenton Labels in your business. They are 
made better—they stick better—they look 
better. There is a wider variety to choose 
from. Our policy includes any order 
regardless of its size. Our service is 
prompt. Our prices are right. 


Fenton Seals 

Fenton Seals are the same high quality 
as Fenton Labels. A thousand shapes— 
unlimited variety—unsurpassed color 
work—printed on the toughest paper. 
Send us your order. 

FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Inc. 

506-512 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


























made to your measure, payable 
after received, with the clear un- 
derstanding that if the fit is not 
perfect or if youare not satisfied 
in every way, if you are not con- 
vinced you have received a fine, high 
grade, stylish, perfect-fitting tailored 
suit made to your measures and have 
saved $15.00 to $20.00, you are not un- 
der the slightest obligation to keep it. 

Don’t hesitate or feel timid, simply 
send the suit back, no cost you. 
You are not out one penny. Any 
money you may have paid us is re- 
funded at once. 

Samples Free. Any man young or 
old interested in saving money, who 
wants to dress well and not feel ex- 
travagant is invi us for 
our free book of samplesand fashions 
explaining overyeees, Please write 
letter or postal today, just say “‘Send 
me your samples’ and getour whole 

roposition by return mail. Try it— 
costs you nothing—just a ee 5 At the free sam- 
les and prices anyway. ‘ou will learn something 
important about ing well and saving money. 

PARK TAILORING COMPANY 

Dept. 17 Chicago, Ill. 
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tween these areas a shallow, archlike ridge 
was forced upward along a line running 
south from Lebanon to Gazaland. The 
sides of the ridge shrank and cracked, pro- 
ducing long clefts and leaving the keystone 
unsupported. The keystone fell in, thus 


-forming the Great Rift Valley, the bottom 
-ef which consists of beds of the same date 


and formation as the plateaux on either 
side the gulf. . In many places the collapse 
forced lava up through the clefts, and. the 
voleanoes .thus. forméd have twisted and 
distorted the even contours: of the sides. 


But sufficient of the original structur& has 


been left in so many’ parts’ of the whole 
system of the valley that its history is clear. 
Nature, in dividing thie surface of the earth 
into land and water, mountains and valleys, 
has employed not only the slow processes 
of weathering and erosion made familiar 
to us by the genius of Lyell, but also sud- 
den and colossal founderings and up- 
heavals. Evolution and revolution have 
played their parts in geotectonies as in 
polities.”’ 





PUBLICITY FOR THE ENGINEER 


HE demand for engineering education 

is greatly on the increase. This fact 
is attributed by the writer of an article 
in Engineering and Contracting (Chicago) 
to the publicity given to the engineer and 
his doings in current periodical literature. 
Similar publicity, however, he asserts, 
aas never been given for the need of en- 
gineering methods in all fields of human 
endeavor. The profcs:ion may be over- 
crowded if advertising it swells its ranks, 
but does not widen its field. The demand 
for the services of the engineer can be 
enormously increased by advertising the 
possibilities of the profession, just as the 
candidates for its ranks have been doubled 
by advertising its feats and the conse- 
quent fame that has come to the per- 
formers. The writer takes as his text the 
statement of H. F. Hill, vice-president of 
the Chicago Telephone Company, that 
“everything is engineered these days.” 
This, he says in comment, may be quite 
true of the telephone industry. ‘‘But,’ 


he adds: 


“‘Unfortunately, the Bell companies are 
not typical of the country as a whole. 
Even our railways are not ‘engineered’ 
in all their departments. And as for 
political affairs, engineering has scarcely 
been tried. 

‘*Nevertheless, engineering methods are 
being adopted at a rate that is encouraging 
when contrasted with prewar years. Prob- 
ably the war itself is largely responsible 
for the rapid spread of engineering. En- 
gineering professors tell us that the un- 
precedented size of their freshman classes 
is attributable to what the war has taught 
the public about applied science—en- 
gineering. Popular magazines and daily 
papers have vied with one another in de- 
picting the dramatic achievements of our 
scientific men during the-past five years. 
Take up any copy of THe Lirerary Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, or The American 
Magazine, and there you will find not one 
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The New 
Connectiout 
Toggle Switch 






Connecticut Sparks 
Prevent Stalling 
in Traffic 











RAWLING along one minute at 
a snail’s pace, hurrying for a short 
stretch the next, your motor must 
keep running, although these pick- 
ups put a strain on it. To meet this 
strainevery cylinder must fire. The 
gas mixture in your motor is poor at 
low speeds. To insure firing you must 
have a fat spark. CONNECTICUT 
gives that ample spark, fullest at low 
speeds—when needed—in contrast to 
the lean spark of the magneto at low 
speeds. 











And you get full benefit of your coil, 
for CONNECTICUT alone dares 
use full current. The automatic 
switch prevents battery drainage. 













CONNECTICUT cetecrarc COMPANY 


Meriden Connecticut 
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THE BIG VALUE 
PACKAGES 


SAVE THE LEATHER 
BEST FOR HOME SHINES 


PASTES & LIQUIDS 


For Black, White, 
Tan, Ox~Blood 


and Brown Shoes 


THE FF.DALLEY CORPORATIONS Lto., 
BUFFALO,N.Y. HAMILTON,CAN, 
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but several stories—fact or based on fact- 
glorifying scientific achievement. 

‘‘When a young man continuously hears 
praise of any profession, he is apt to aspire 


.to become one of. its members. - So all this 


free publicity that the profession of en- 
gineering has recently received is bearing 
the fruit that might have been predicted. 
Many of our hundred or more engineering 
colleges have had to turn away would-be 
students. 

“Some practising engineers, and even 
a few engineering teachers, have exprest 
doubt as.to the wisdom of encouraging so 
many men to enter engineering colleges. 
They foresee an overcrowding of the 
profession. Of course, if the old, narrow 
conception of engineering is to prevail, 
then steps should be taken to discourage 
the present rush of thousands to secure an 
engineering training. 

“For sixteen years Engineering and 
Contracting has been preaching a new ideal. 
We have hoped and believed that in time 
it would come to be generally agreed that, 
wherever economies is involved, every- 
thing should be engineered. Our con- 
ception of engineering originally was, and 
still is, a coneeption that implies the 
possibility of applying scientific methods 
to every branch of human endeavor. With 
such a conception there inevitably goes 
the belief that the profession of engineering 
can never be overcrowded. Indeed, it be- 
comes apparent that, educate as many en- 
gineers as you may, still the supply will 
fall short of the latent demand. 

‘We qualify the word demand by use 
of the word latent, for we are well aware 
that demand is not always immediately in 
evidence. Often it requires effort to arouse 
demand, but such effort may be infinitesi- 
mal compared with the energy of the 
demand then made manifest. Just as a 
moderate amount of publicity has created 
a great demand for engineerng education, 
so can the demand for engineering services 
be enormously increased by publicity.” 





No Chicken.—A certain surgeon whe was 
very young and also rather shy was in- 
vited to dinner by a lady who was at least 
fifty, but frivolous enough for twenty. At 
dinner she asked the young surgeon to 
earve a chicken and, not having done so 
before, he failed lamentably. Instead of 
trying to cover his confusion, the hostess 
ealled attention to it pointedly by looking 
down the table and saying loudly: 

‘Well, you may be a very clever sur- 
geon, but if I wanted a leg off I should not 
come to you to do it.” 

‘No, madam,” he replied politely, ‘* but 
then, you see, you are not a chicken.”— 
Los Angeles Times. 





Why Men Go Wrong.—A certain rector 
just before the service was ealled to the 
vestibule to meet a couple who wanted to 
be married. He explained that there 
wasn’t time for the ceremony then. ‘“ But,” 
said he, “if you will be seated I will give 
an opportunity at the end of the service 
for you to come forward, and I will then 
perform the ceremony.” |The couple agreed, 
and at the proper moment the clergyman 
said, ‘‘ Will those who wish to be united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony please 
come forward?’”’ Whereupon thirteen 
women and one man proceeded to the 
altar.—The Argonaut. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


= Did This Ever 
: Happen Ilo Your 
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HEN putting in spark 
plugs, has your wrench ever 
slipped, banged into another 
plug and cracked or broken the 





im porcelain insulator? 
_ 
rte Champion Spark Plugs stand 
a this rough treatment and do not 
me crack or break; our famous 
a No. 3450 Insulator has been 
ces developed and strengthened to 
such a degree. 
ine Car owners who use Champion 
At Spark Plugs are remarkably free 
2 from the ordinary spark plug 
nd accidents as well as from troubles 
ing due to excessive heat, shocks and 
ur. temperature changes. 
we 
mat There is a Champion Spark 
rr Plug specially designed for every 
| type of gasoline engine. 
or 
> Order a set from your dealer 
o today. 
= 
LC€ = 
‘4. Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulator and the World Trade Mark on the Box 
ed Champion Spark Plug Company, - - Toledo, Ohio 
en Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Helpful Investment 
Information 


Three investment booklets, recently 
published by us, present the follow- 
ing helpful information : 
Selecting Your Investments 
A description of the thirteen leading 
investment qualities possessed by 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
Creating Good Investments 
Anexplanation of methods employed 
by G. L. Miller & Company to _pro- 
tect the investments of its clients. 
Your Investment Banker 
An aid to the investor in forming a 
satisfactory investment banking ¢on- 
nection. 
If you want copies of these booklets 
we will mail them upon request. 


G.LMILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
911 HurTBuitDinc-ATLANTAGA. 

















you going to 
Europe—Send for 
‘*The American Traveler 
in Europe—1920” 
It Solves the Problem. 
Mailed Free. 


American Express 
Travel Dept. 










PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co,,759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


For the Investor— 


E have just published a 

new booklet which should 
be seen by everyone purchasing 
and selling securities. 

It outlines, among other things, 
a general investment policy 
which will be of value to you. 

It will show you what POOR’S 
INVESTMENT SERVICE has 
done for others. 

It will tell you what POOR’S 
INVESTMENT SERVICE can 
do for you. 


Send for booklet A6— gratis. 








Poor’s 


Publishing Company 
33 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia 





Boston 


Publishers of Poor’s Manual of Railroads; Moody’s Manual of 
Industrials ; Moody’s Manual of Public Utilities ; Poor’s Daily 
Digest Service; Poor’s Classified Investment Holdings and 
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WHAT EUROPE EXPECTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 


FTER repeated demands from Euro- 

pean financial authorities, it has been 
decided to hold an International Financial 
Conference under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. In a memorandum 
recently handed to the British Prime Min- 
ister, a number of British publicists, states- 
men, and financial experts have given us 
an idea of what Europe expects from it. 
They set it down as necessary pre- 
requisite to any action by the conference 
that every country seeking financial 
sistance should first bring its current ex- 
penditures within the compass of its own 
income. This would meet one of the ob- 
jections to sueh a conference made not 
long ago by Secretary of the Treasury 
Glass. Credit, says the British authori- 
should be reduced to the minimum. 
Banking channels are deemed be in- 
adequate for the size of the loans to be de- 
manded, and a more comprehensive scheme, 
in the opinion of the signers, is necessary. 
Identical memorials have been presented 
to the governments of Holland, Switzer- 
land, and the Seandinavian countries, and 
signatures are being collected in France 
and the United States. The signers of 
the British memorandum are Sir Charles 
Addis, Mr. Asquith, R. H. Brand, Lord 
Bryce, Lord Robert Cecil, J. R. Clynes, 
F. C. Goodenough, Edward C. Grenfell, 
Lord Incheape, Sir Robert Kindersley, 
Walter Leaf, Mr. MeKenna, Sir Donald 
MacLean, J. H. Thomas, and Sir Richard 
Vassar Smith. One of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Leaf, thinks that a proposal for an 
international exchange bank under the 
protection of the League of Nations will be 


a& 


as- 


ties, 
to 


laid before the conference. In contrast 
with such a radical suggestion, the pro- 
posals in the British document are, in the 
words of The Economist (London), *‘neces- 
sarily somewhat vague.” The London 
paper wonders whether the signers want 
the governments to do the lending, ‘‘and, 


if not, what is the comprehensive scheme 
for which they are eager?” The Econ- 
omist presents these extracts from the 


memorandum: 


The governments of the countries chiefly 
eoneerned, which should include the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the British 
dominions, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, 
Germany, Austria, the neutral countries of 
Europe and the chief exporting countries 
of South America, should be invited forth- 
with (the matter being of the greatest 
urgency) to convene a meeting of financial 
representatives, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the situation. . he war has left 
to conqueror and conquered alike the 
problem of finding means effectively to 
arrest and counteract the continuous 
growth in the volume of outstanding money 
and of government! obligations, and its 
concomitant, the constant increase of 
prices. A decrease of excessive consump- 
tion and an inere ase of production and 
taxation are recognized as the most feo 
ful—if not the only—remedies. No 
country is deserving of credit . that 
will not or can not bring its current ex- 
penditure within the compass of its 
receipts from taxation and other regular 
income. . . . For the sake of their. eredi- 
tors and for the sake of the world, whose 
future social and economic development is 
involved, Germany and Austria must not 
be rendered bankrupt... . . The world’s 





| 





balance of indebtedness has been upset, 
and has become top-heavy and one-sided. 
Is it not necessary to free the world’s 
balanece-sheet from some of the fictitious 
items which now inflate it and lead to fear 


or despair on the part of some, and to 
recklessness on the part of others? Would 
not a deflation of the world’s balance- 


sheet be the first step toward a cure? 
When once the expenditure of the vari- 
ous European countries has been brought 
within their taxable capacity (which should 
be a first condition of granting them fur- 


ther assistanee), and when the burdens 
of indebtedness, as between the different 
nations, have been brought within the 


limits of endurance, the problem arises as to 
how these countries are to be furnished 
with the working capital necessary for 
them to purchase the imports required 
for restarting the circle of exchange, to 
restore their produe tivity, and to reorgan- 
ize their currencies. 

The signatories submit that, while 
much ean be done through normal banking 
channels, the working capital needed 
too large in amount cal is required too 
quickly for such channels to be adequate. 
They are of opinion, therefore, that a more 
comprehensive seheme is necessary. It 
is not a question of affording aid only to 
a single country, or even a single group of 


is 


countries which were allied in the war. 
The interests of the whole of Europe, 
and indeed of the whole world, are at 
a te 

The credit supplied should be reduced 
to the minimum absolutely necessary. 
Assistance should as far as possible be 


given in a form which leaves national and 
international trade free from the restrictive 
control of governments. In so far 
as it proves possible to issue loans to the 
public in the lending countries, these loans 


must be on such terms as will attract the 
real savings of the individual: otherwise 
inflation would be inereased. . Such 


loans should rank in front of all other in- 
de _ dness whatsoever, whether internal 
debt, reparation payments, or inter-Allied 
pata Bon debt. Special security should 
be set aside by the borrowing countries 
as a guaranty for the payment “of interest 
and amortization, the character 6f such 
security varying, perhaps, from country 
to country, ‘but including in the case of 
Germany and the new states the assign- 
ment of import and export duties payable 
on a gold basis, and, in the ease of states 
entitled to receipts from Germany, a first 
charge on such receipts. 

The outlook at present is dark. No 
greater risk is before us now than to 
devise means by which some measure of 
hopefulness will reenter the minds of the 
masses. The reestablishment of a will- 
ingness to work and to save, of incentives 
to the highest individual effort, and of 
opportunities for every one to enjoy a 
reasonable share of the fruit of his exertions 
must be the aim toward which the best minds 
in all countries should cooperate. 

One of the signers of this statement, 
Mr. Walter Leaf, chairman of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, noted in 
his recent inaugural address as president 


of the Institute of Bankers that the 
British Government had given its un- 
qualified support to the conference. When 


it meets, continued Mr. Leaf, as quoted 
in a London dispatch to The Sun and New 
York Herald: 


“T expect that a proposal will be put 
before it—a proposal emanating from dis- 
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tinguished bankers in neutral countries, 
and one which will be well worth a good deal 
of thinking over beforehand in order that, 
if the time comes, our representatives in 
that conference may be able to come to it 
with the advantage of previous reflection, 
for it is a Serious proposition. 

‘The main idea is that an international 
exchange bank should be established with 
unlimited capital—backed, that is, by the 
credit of all the governments taking part. 
This bank would receive from each coun- 
try a pledge of gold or approved securities, 
against which it could issue certificates 
—obligations or notes, if you like—on a 
gold basis, in which all international trans- 
actions would be earried out. This new 
currency would be essentially a money of 
account only. Its obligations would be 
ultimately convertible into gold, and 
meanwhile would be simply a medium of 
barter, convertible in each country at the 
office of a central bank into the currency 
of that country. 

“The immediate needs of the different 
countries’ credits would be met by a 
fiduciary issue of obligations to the cer- 
tain multiple of gold and securities which 
that country had deposited, proper regard 
being had to the evidence which that 
country could give of good will and 
ability to redeem ‘this fiduciar Vv issue within 
a reasonable time-limit®”’ 





WOMAN’S PLACE NOT IN THE BANK 


URING the war women went into banks 

and febreds sors to take the place 
of male clerks called to the colors. They were 
needed, and as a rule performed well the 
tasks assigned them. Yet the presence of 
these women in the banking business 
alarms such an important financial organ 
as The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
which hints that aside from exceptional 
cases it is better for women themselves and 
for the community in gtneral that here- 
after women leave the banking business to 
the men. It might be interesting to know 
what employers of women in financial in- 
stitutions think of The Chronicle’s argu- 
ments and to hear from women employees 
on the subject. The Chronicle notes that 
it was only after considerable misgiving 
that “our leading banks and bankers began 
to experiment to any extent with girls as 
clerks.” Girl stenographers, of course, had 
long ceased to be a novelty. Finally: 


The difficulty of filling the places of the 
men who went into the war from the larger 
establishments turned the attention of the 
heads to the possibility of getting girls of 
a higher class, college graduates, for ex- 
ample, to take up office work. Hesitantly 
a few were tried. They were without tech- 
nical training, but they had been taught to 
think and had acquired the power of at- 
tention. Ina surprizingly short time they 
mastered the details of the work given 
them to do. They proved quietly prompt, 
regular, and trustworthy. As they were 
moved upward they showed the same traits, 

gaining confidence, which added to their 
efficiency. They were something of a sur- 
prize; but adequate pay was offered and 
the doors were opened to others of their 
class. The times were favorable. Motor- 
driving canteen service and volunteer auxi- 
liary work in hospitals overseas were prov- 
ing valuable and exciting service for the 
young women who found their way into 
these, and here was a new opportunity 
which promised to be more permanent and 
might be equally interesting: College girls 
all wanted to be ‘“‘doing something.”’ The 
new openings quickly filled, and to-day 
hundreds of young women of this older and 
better educated class are employed in 
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erved by a vast network 
of steel rails—converging in to 
and paralleling its wonderful harbors— 
New England transports the tremendous 
output of its 48,568 mills and factories 


to the “four corners of the earth.” 


Ask us to send you our Booklet 
LD-357 describing seven selected 
Nex Enegla nd Preferred Stor ks, 


“7 
yielding 


612% 108% 


Hollister,White & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


50 Congress Street 


BOSTON 
Cedar & Church Sts. North American Bidg. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Asa ogra for 


your son or daughter, 
Corona is without equal. 






















— Kindergarten to College 
Corona will speed and simplify 
the education of your child. 


It is a known fact that before a 
child can master the muscular 
control necessary to the formation 
of script letters, he is capable of 
learning the simple, normal move- 
ments required for the operation 
of Corona. Hence spelling and 
reading can be taught to very 
young children—aided by Corona. 


As the education progresses, 
° ; 
Corona’s value grows, for—since 


Coronatyping the Composition 


the mind pictures the printed 
rather than the written word— 
errors in spelling and construction 
are more obvious in coronatyping, 
and more attention is paid to 
punctuating. 


Compositions, essays, themes are 
neater and more acceptable to 
teachers if coronatyped. Note- 
books are more easily studied. 
There is less fatigue from operat- 
ing Corona and the skill acquired 
in early life is of inestimable value 
in latter years. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Agencies in cAll Principal Cities 


The Personal Wri ting’ Mach ine 


Fold it up —Take it with you —Typewrite anywhere 
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banks and banking-houses, and are no 


longer an experiment. 


This being the case, The Chronicle feels 
like asking a few questions. The value of 
these women to their employers is ad- 
mitted to be ‘“‘not in doubt.” But, it is 
asked, ‘‘what is the value of their new 
opportunities to themselves; and what 
does the.movement mean to the country 
at large?’’ The writer proceeds to answer 
the first question in a manner most dis- 
couraging to the woman who would enter 
banking as a profession: 


The first and most obvious fact is that 
the work opens no future to the girl. No 
one has an idea that a woman will even- 
tually become a banker. Here and there, 
it is true that a woman may be found sue- 
cessfully managing some business which has 
been forced into her hands by the death or 
invalidism of her husband or father. But 
such instances are so unusual as to be 
subjects of curious interest. It is safe to 
say that no banker employing women has 
a thought of finding a successor to himself 
in any such employee. 

Indeed the reutine of clerical work in a 
bank almost precludes it. A bank requires 
no imagination and Httle ambition in its 
average clerk. His task is mainly a routine 
in which regularity and exactness are the 
only requirements. They get this in men 
who are content to have all days alike and 
who look forward to permanent employ- 
ment with a comfortable compensation. 
A vivid imagination or a restless spirit 
would killa man. ‘Do not talk to me of 
death,” said a government clerk who was 
seriously ill; ‘‘I have been dead and buried 
for twenty years.” ‘I do not want any 
more smart boys,” said a Wall Street man. 
‘All I want is one who knows enough to 
come back when he is sent on an errand.” 
The bank goes a step further, and wants 
men who can make their entries correctly 
and be at their desk every day. 

That is evidently no place for a bright, 

capable, educated young woman, unless she 
is in cireumstanees in w hich she must accept 
any work that will bring her money. Cer- 
tainly it is not desirable for one who does 
not have to earn her living, or who wants 
to make the most of herself, or escape being 
‘a parasite.” 


The writer in The Chronicle then turns 
to consider the situation from the stand- 
point of a woman’s place in the community. 
This, he says, “‘has two important and 
quite distinct relations: a woman’s func- 
tion as wife and mother and her influence 
as an indispensable defining force in the 
uplift of human society.” It is argued 
that woman’s “refining foree’’ requires for 
its highest development ‘‘a leisure which 
bread-winning toil does not permit.’’ In 
particular, it is urged that with so many 
debasing influences at work in society 
to-day, woman’s refining influence is of al- 
most inestimable value, and it ‘will inevi- 
tably be impaired if women of the class 
now under consideration be drawn into 
work which with less waste can be done by 
men.”’ And when it comes to the ques- 
tion of motherhood the situation, we are 
solemnly told, is even more serious: 

Modern life, especially in its more ad- 

vanced forms, bears heavily on mothers. 
In them are hidden the coming generations. 
If it is the plan of God, as it evidently is, 
that the world shall be peopled, and that 
man’s progress shall be coupled with that 
peopling of the earth, whatever arrests the 
process, or impairs it, must be harmful. 
To-day the higher groups are notoriously 
falling off. Compare, for example, Japan’s 
increase in population of 700,000 annually 
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with Great Britain’s 350,000 and France's 
stationary returns or actual loss. Large 
familics have come to be deprecated and 
have almost ceased to be found in the 
houses of the well-to-do. 

Attracting young women who are pecu- 
liarly fitted,to be the mothers and trainers of 
children into occupations which, in the eom- 
fort of their surroundings, the insufficiene y 
of their compensation, and the absorbing 
character of their. duties and interests, 
withdraw them from the conditions in which 
they are likely either to be sought as wives, 
or to be content to enter domesticity and 
matrimony, can not fail to be a loss to the 
community... It is not necessary to prove 
that this result will always follow from 
such occupation; it is enough to point to 
its tendency, and to show the importance 
of restricting such employment to excep- 
tional cases, and to mairitain the ancient 
eustom of keeping for men work which 

an be done by them with less risk to the 
community. 





BUILDING IN 1919—TWO YEARS’ 
WORK IN ONE 


HE year 1917 was one of depression in 
building, while 1918, as Bradstreet’s 


notes, ‘was a period of actual starvation, 


owing to the strenouus efforts put forth 
to win the war.”” But in 1919 there was 
marked activity in building of all sorts, 


‘three times the value of 1918 having been 
invested and the year’s total building value 


really exceeding that of the two previous 
years combined.’’ Of course, we are re- 


minded, the showing was not so wonderful 
from another standpoint, for ‘‘if the ad- 
vances of labor and material prices are con- 
sidered, the gain over 1916, 21 per cent. in 
value, certainly does not equal the advance 
in prices and material, 80 per cent., nor 
probably. the gain in wages paid.” Brad- 
street’s thinks it likely ‘‘that 1920 holds 
room for greater expansion in building than 
perhaps in ordinary trade.”’ Facts and 
figures are prese nted by this financial au- 
thority as follows: 


Returns to Bradstreet’s from 151 cities of 
the United States show 359,122 permits 
granted and an estimated building value 
of $1,281,943,542, a gain of 82 per cent. in 
permits as pe. dwt with 1918, but a treb- 
ling of value of construction permitted for. 
Compared with 1917 the expansion in value 
was about 76 per cent., and the gain over 
1916 was about 27 per cent. Following 
will be found a summary of permits and 





expenditures at 151 cities for 1919, with 
percentages of gain shown over the year 
1918: 

No. No. of 

of Permits Values P.Ct. P.O 

Cities 1919 1919 Permits Values 
New England..... 22 $77, ay 766 1 67.7 1191.7 
ll q 1 88.5 1 262.4 
Sere 20 1 98.5 1258.1 
Northwest. ...... 19 1111.5 1 164.4 
Southwest....... 14 91 76.7 1220.0 
Southern. ....... 23 J 1 99.8 1212.7 
Far-western...... 19 108,084, 7461 48.11 106.1 





82.3 1208 6 
43.01 79.7 


151 359,122 $1,281,943,542 1 I 
16,896 55,701,029 1 


Total U.S 
ee 


The percentages of gain in value here do 
not readily convey the proportions of in- 
crease over 1918, but it may be said that 

values were from two to four times those 
of the earlier years, varying with the 
tion of country reporting. 

For the purpose of ‘giving a precise mea- 
sure of the building comparisons over a 
period of years, the following table showing 
the aggregate expenditures at 120 identical 
cities for eleven years past will be found 
interesting: 


sec- 





i ccudesd $888,114,741 1915.......  $763,343,811 
aes 846,991,622 1916.... oo 203 
eee 824,147,884 1917... 5 

sb cndsws 879,094,308 .. See 

1913. 814,509,360 1919... 

BOE ic apoavis 728,801,072 


The monthly tables show a a won- 
derful recovery from the low ebb to which 
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Cities Service 
Company 


7% Debentures 


Combining Safety and 
High Yield 


Opportunity for market 
profit through 
attractive conversion 
features 


Complete information and 
quotations on request 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 

60 Wall Street, New York 























A GOOD BREW FOR YOU 


ReONA 


Embodies 
134 years of 
EVANS’ 
Excellence 





Formerly Known as Checona Evans Ale 
A “Bread b~ Butter” Beverage 
' with 100% Satisfaction 
Made by people who know how and have *“*made good"" 
for four generations 
Leading Hotels, Restaurants and Dealers 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS Estab. 1786 HUDSON, N. Y. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by 5-story Apartment. Most 
modern construction; located inchoice 
section, commanding highest rental; 
fully protected by insurance, Bonds in 
amounts of $100, $500 and $1,000, netting 
investor 7%. Write today for complete details, 
AURELIUS-SWANSON COo., Inc. 


31 State Naty e Bank Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okia, 


BRONZE rasters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 West 27th St., Dept. L.D., New York 



























--genuine inner armor for auto tires, Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools, Distributors wanted. Details free, 


American Accessories Company Dept. 316 Cincinnati, Ohio} 















Cooking by steam “under 
pressure” saves many an 
hour in the kitchen. A 
National cooker makes hard- 
to-cook things and cheap cuts 
of meat tender and delicious 
—pays for itself in a few 
months by savings in fuel No 
odors escape—all flavors are 
retained — cook a whole meal on one burner. 
A postal card will bring an interesting booklet. 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL 
& IRON WORKS 


847 Spring Street 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Callouses, tenderness and pains there? 


They indicate the development of a serious form of 


foot trouble. 


But you needn’t suffer from it! 


It 


can be relieved quickly and corrected permanently 


Do you feel sharp, stinging pains in the fore- 


part of your foot? 


Do pains shoot up through your foot and 
legs—do they come on suddenly 


you're walking or standing? 


Such pains are almost cer- 
tain signs of metatarsalgia, 
a most common and serious 
form of foot trouble. If you 
allow it to develop, you'll 
find it getting more and 
more acute, becoming so 
severe at times that you'll 
simply have to remove your 
shoe and massage your foot 
until relief comes. 


There is an arch across 
your foot in front of your 
instep, you see. When that 
arch weakens under the 
strainof your body’s weight, 
it sags—drops down. The 
sensitive nerves below it are 
squeezed and that causes 
most excruciating pain. 
Protective callouses form on 
the bottom of your foot. 
You must wear a wider shoe 
than you really need. 


With a Dr. Scholl 
Anterior Metatarsal 
Arch Support fitting 
up smugly under 
your weakened arch, 
you can wear your 
stylish shoes with 
perfect comfort. And 
they'll last longer, 
too 


t 














ieeiatebaniiniags” 
Callouses on the bottom 
of the feet disappear 
quickly under the heal- 
ing, protecting shield of 
Dr. Scholl's 
—_ Price roc to 25¢ 


is needless! 


when 


if the sole of your shoe shows undue 
vear at this point, watch out! You're 
developing an extremely painful foot 
trouble. The 
arch across 
your foot (in- 
dicated by 
dotted line) is 
weakening— 
flatiening out 


























Dr. Scholl's 
Anterior Met- 
atarsal Arch 
Support checks 
this wrong de- 
velopment, re- 
turns the fail- 
ing arch to its 
normal  posi- 
tion 








Normal feet are shapely and comfortable 


can help you! 


foot trouble. 


don’t keep on 





Care.”” Ask 


Absorbo 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Scholl Appliance or 


Scholl Mfg. Co., 


But all of this trouble, all of this suffering 


The internationally-known foot specialist, 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl of Chicago, has built a 


support for that weakened 
arch of yours—a scientific 
support that will hold it 
gently but firmly in posi- 
tion, that will relieve at once 
and correct permanentlythe 
very cause of the trouble 


itself. This is Dr. Scholl’s 
Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
Support. 


Go today to the store in 
your community that sells 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Appliances and Remedies. 
(Shoe and department stores 
everywhere have them.) 
There you will find a ae 
ate Practipedist—a foot ex- 
pert—trained in Dr.Scholl’s 
own methods of giving foot 
comfort. He will gladly— 
without charge — demon- 
strate over your stocking 
Dr. Scholl’s Anterior Meta- 
tarsal Arch Support and 
show you how snugly, how 
invisibly it fits inside your 
shoe. 


And if you have any other foot trouble he 


For he has a time-proved 
Remedy for every 


With quick relief and permanent correc- 
tion so easy, so ine xpensiv e to obtain, don’t, 


suffering from met tarsalgi la 


or any other foot trouble. 
Write for this free booklet 
Dr. Scholl’s latest booklet is a practical talk 


to men and women— 
Be: 
for a copy—it’s free. 


“The Feet and Their 
’ The 
Dept. D, 213 W. Schiller St., 


Branches in New York, Toronto, London and Paris 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


There is a Dr.Scholl A ppliance or Remedy for every foot trouble. At shoe and dept. stores everywhere 
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building was reduced at the end of 1918, 
when construction had sunk to the lowest 
point there is record of, number of cities 
considered, of course. December, 1919, 
construction value was, in fact, about eight 
times that of December, 1918, and when 
full returns are available it will probably 
prove true that December, 1919, will fur- 
nish the third best monthly total in the 
country’s history, and this, too, despite the 
fact that climatic conditions were naturally 
against any special activity in building. 
In fact, the probability is that the Decem- 
ber bookings are simply arrangements for 
future building which promise to bank up 
throughout the winter, and, unless the un- 
expected happens, forecast immense activ- 
ity in the spring. The best available illus- 
tration of the ebb and flow in building over 
a long period of years is that afforded by 
the returns of values permitted for in four 
of the five boroughs of Greater New York: 





ere $255,620,478 a $153,700,817 
Bs ohdsccs 236,272,281 ¢ 130,338,608 
Sere 192,187,278 169,144,499 
9 170,256,443 215,567,675 
909 264,565,919 917. 100,430,547 
{ 202,637,649 918. 53,214,767 
Pare 188,933,910 EDL Seis 256,223,892 
WIS... 5.54. 218,309,947 


Last year’s total of $256,223,892 of 
building in Greater New York, it will be 
seen, was almost five times that of 1918, 
two and one-half times that of 1917, over 
$100,000,000 larger than in the two years 
combined, 19 per cent. in excess of the year 
1916, only 3 per cent. smaller than in the 
high-record year in New York building, 
1909, and a fraction of 1 per cent. larger 
than in 1905. New York in 1919 furnished 
one-fifth of the total building done at the 
entire list of 151 cities, whereas in 1918 it 
furnished only one-eighth of the recorded 
total. In 1909, the biggest year in New 
York building in value, it constituted 30 
per cent. of the building done at 120 cities 
of the country. 





PARLOUS TIMES FOR THE INVESTOR 


HO bonds are now at their lowest 

level in years, their cheapness means 
little to the investor, not because of im- 
paired security, but because of impaired 
returns. The high cost of living demands 
practically all his income, and often he has 
to delve into his principal, the result being 
that there are more bonds than investors 


able to buy them and a lowering in their- 


prices. The investor seesaws unhappily 
between depression of bonds and elevation 
of commodities. The American Banker re- 
views the situation briefly: 


Even tho the investor receives the same 
amount of interest as formerly, the returns 
suffer impairment by higher prices. The 
investor seldom weighs his interest against 
dollar-marks. He weighs it against the 
articles he must get in order to live. As 
commodity prices go up, the investor’s 
income goes down. 

The natural result of this is that some 
investors who had a surplus for more bond- 
buying purposes find a deficit instead of a 
surplus after paying bills. The H. C. of L. 
has eaten up the income. Consequently 
the normal bond supply becomes an over- 
product and prices shrink beneath it. 

Bond investors who have no surplus re- 
quire all their income for living expenses 
since their income has shrunk in spite of 
themselves. To make up the deficit, they 
dig into their principal. To do this, they 
dribble away their bonds, regardless of the 
price they get—they need the ready cash 
and so, no matter how good the bonds 
may be, the prices go lower. Their fall in- 





volves the fall of the investor—the man who 
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Strittly Lontidential 


“My DEE-ah! Don’t breathea word 
of this to anyone. But I had it on the best of 


authority, absoLUTEly in confidence, that”————_— 


And in half a day it is the ‘‘strictly confidential” property of every 
one in town. 


Ridiculous? Exaggerated? Perhaps,—yet you 
persist in doing much the same way with many of your 
most vital business secrets. 


That private report of the last directors meeting— 


fine business to have it become public property! Yet 


you know and we know that in spite of every precaution leaks will 
happen, and it’s always just the one thing you want to keep mum that gets out. 


If it JS “‘strictly confidential,’ the Multigraph 
in your own establishment keeps it so. 


INSIDE DOPE for the boys on the road—“A 


great little sales stunt—too long to put in a letter, too 


many copies needed—guess we’ll have to printit.’”? And then what 
may happen? Your competitor may steal a march on you, get the identical scheme 
across to the trade FIRST, and make your boys feel ridiculous when they come 
hustling along with the GREAT IDEA. 


How did it get out? Who knows? But you 


DO know it never would have happened if you’d really 


kept the scheme STRICTLY Confidential by printing it on the 
MULTIGRAPH under your own roof. A 


CONFIDENTIAL Price List. Of course every- 


one connected with handling it conscientiously tries 
to keep the job confidential and you keep careful check on the work. 
BUT—you soon find the “other fellow” knows your inside figures as well as you do. 


Mebbe you’ll decide some day, that that price 
list JS going to be STRICTLY Confidential—printed 
on the MULTIGRAPH.’ 


Money is no real object when it comes to keeping busi- 
ness secrets, So we won’t say much about the 25% to 75% saving 
in printing bills when you use the Multigraph— 

But wouldn’t you like to be SURE that when you 
wanted to get a message across to only the chosen few—you could 
simply put it up to Miss Private Secretary and the Multigraph— 

AND KNOW that the job would be turned out in no 
time, and all right inside your own four walls—inside dope and NO 
mistake. 


You’re reaching for the phone to call in the Multigraph 
man—or for your pen to fill in the coupon—BUT—let us whisper 
—STRICTLY Confidential— 


You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 
THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 
THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 


84-88 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Offices in Principal Canadian Cities 
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« This is a 

MULTIGRAPH] SENIOR conver, 
compact equipment that turns out high quality printing and 
form typewriting at very low cost—averaging a saving of 
from 25% to 75%. It is simple and easy to operate; rapid 
and convenient. Electrically driven, with printing ink 
attachment, automatic paper feed, signature device, auto- 
matic platen release and wide printing surface. Easy payments 
if desired. 


This isa 
°“MULTIGHRAPH JSUN/IOR wonderfully 
efficient equipment for concerns which have a limited amount 
of work. It does both form typewriting and office 
printing and produces the same high quality of work as 
the Senior Equipment, but it is hand-operated only and 
cannot be equipped with electric power, automatic feed and 
signature device attachments as can the Senior. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. 


MULTILG RAFI 


The Multigraph 
1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


This ‘‘strictly confidential” idea interests me: Tell me more about the 
Multigraph and what it can do for me. 














Firm Our Line is 
Name Official Position 
Street Address Town State__L. D.-3-13 
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EARCHLIGHT 


- Standard Model 


if 730 


Makes Night Driving 
Safe and Enjoyable 


BY far the most popular 
and widely used. Pro- 
jects powerful, intense beam 
of light 1000 feet in any de- 
sired direction. Large mirror 
on back. Handsome in de- 
sign. Durable in construction 


and finish. 


Thousands of motorists have in- 
stalled two Stewart Searchlights 
one on each side of their windshield. 
Furnish ideal illumination. Destined 
to become universal equipment. 
Have your two put on today by 
any good dealer. 


Oe des ee 
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very 

Stewart-Warner ('y } 
Speedometer Corporation '\''), | 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Mirror on Back 
ce SNe 


Cther Stewart. _ 
Custombilt Necessitie? 
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Speedometer, $25.00 
; Special Ford Model ........------ ~ $15.00 
Special Truck Model .....-.----20 35.00 


Warner Auto Meter 
Standard Model... ....---------- $40.00 
Deluxe Model ... pee 75.00 
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Vacuum System, $13.50 


Warning Signal 
(Metor-Dr ven 












Stewart Searchlight 
Populer Priced Model. ...... 
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first earns his dollar, and, instead of fritter- 
ing it away, invests it in the public interest 
as well as his own. 

In years to come we shall likely have 
cheaper commodities and = high bonds, 
but who will now buy bonds on such an 
uncertainty? 

The country passed the investor by when 
it had him. It confused him with the spee- 
ulator, the money-hoarder, because it did 
not understand, and if it continues in utter 
ignorance of the necessity of restoring the 
investor’s confidence, it will suffer more 
even than it has deserved for its past 
thoughtlessness. 

The country incurs a grave risk of losing 
one of the most useful of the factors of the 
community—the investor. 





MANITOBA’S FARM-LOAN SOCIETIES 
| ANITOBA’S rural credit societies 
N 


have solved the short-term Joan 
problem in that Canadian province, ac- 
cording to an article in The Country Gen- 
tleman (Philadelphia), by E. A. Weir, 
who writes that since March, 1919, more 
than $1,000,000 of credits were granted to 
farmers of all classes and nationalities by 
boards of farmer-directors of these societies, 
and that not a single bad debt has been 
ineurred during the three years’ existence of 
the system. The credits, used for the vari- 
ous and manifold purposes of agriculture, 
have quickened the effort of the new settler, 
relieved temporary need of the farmer of 
longer standing, and have improved rural 
conditions and evoked a fine spirit of 
community interest. The problem of 
establishing a satisfactory rural - credit 
system is one of long standing in the minds 
of economists. Manitoba, with its tried 
system, seems to have evolved a solution 
that may be found to be of practical benefit 
in the United States, particularly in the 
undeveloped areas. The system is eo- 
operative and to a large extent self- 
supporting, since the farmers themselves 
are the mainstays of the societies and are 
among the judges as to the qualifications 
of the borrower, the project for which the 
advance is desired, and the amounf re- 
quired for the purpose. During 1919 the 
eredits were mainly for the purchase of 
live stoek, the breaking of new land, and 
the many expenses incident to putting in 
and harvesting the crops. Tho less than 
one-quarter of the credits was for breaking 
land, it is conservatively estimated that 
since May these loans have afforded oppor- 
tunity to break at least 25,000 acres of 
new land and to put them in seed. They 
were distinctly short-term, or seasonable, 
loans, not long-term, or mortgage, loans. 
Of the origin of the societies we read: 


The Rural Credits Act beeame part of 
the statutes of Manitoba in March, 1917. 

By this aet fifty bona-fide farmers may 
start a rural credit society by subseribing 
to one share of one hundred dollars each. 
Before they can commence operations sub- 
scriptions are necessary from the munici- 
pality—a unit similar to the county in the 
United States—in which the farmers live 
and from the province to the number of 
one-half as many shares each as the total 
number subseribed by the farmers. Each 
shareholder pays 10 per cent. of his sub- 
seription on application. Thus each so- 
ciety has a minimum subscribed capital of 
$10,000, of w hich $1,000 is paid. The bal- 
ance is subject to eall by the Board of 
Directors. 

Liability in all cases is limited to the 
subscribed capital of each shareholder. In 
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no case, after three years of operation, has 


ritter- it been found necessary to make an addi- 
terest tional call on shares, and i in no ease has the 
capital already paid in been impaired, be- 
have cause in no society has a single bad debt 
onds, yet developed. The 10 per cent. paid-up 
eh an capital is by law invested in absolutely 
sound securities—government and munici- 
when pal bonds or school debentures—and held 
 spec- intact as a guaranty fund. 
_—_ The authorized capital of each society is 


20,000, which permits of the admission of 
ig the one hundred members. When a society 


— & grows to that size, as has already hap- 
past pened in several cases in Manitoba, a new 
- society is started and part of the member- 
losing ship of the original society is transferred to 
of the the new one. Hence in some cases there 
are now three societies operating in a single 

municipality. 
The management of a rural credit society 
‘TIES is vested in a board of nine directors chosen 
separately by the three bodies of share- 
cieties holders. The individual farmers elect 
loan three, the municipal council names three, 
e, ac- and the provincial government appoints 
, Gen- | three. The members of the last two 
Wer, | groups of directors may or may not be 
: among the individual subseribers. They 
_— oceasionally include some good local mer- 
ted to chant or other citizen who may know the 
ies by farmers better than a farmer would. 


‘ieties, Directors are selected as far as possible so 


; been as to have all parts of the territory cov- ¥ ° 
eiliet ered by individual subscribers properly ee Where Streets Are Bright 


represented. 








e vari- : : 

; All the directors of a rural credit society = 2 : e 3 
oa 4 are local men, except one government di- there people gather In shops and theatres; 
ettler, rector, who is the county agent or agricul- h 1 
ner of tural representative. He is the point of ——there people pass unafraid ‘of foot-pads 
| rural contact between the central office of rural 7S | or of obstructions in the road ; 
rit of credit societies and the local board. aa h find ‘ 

m of : : ~ e 
eredit The management of a society is vested 2 . =e tele prosperity, safety and 
ecaiar i wholly in the board, which elects its own P+ convenience, 
\ tted officers. The secretary is the only paid | 
jlution member, the directors, while they are > Good street illumination depends not only on 
emafit attending, receiving only their expenses. how much current is used but even more on how 
in the An average of five meetings a year is held the light is distributed. Inefficient equipment 
3 eo | by each board. ‘The writer does not recall impairs visibility by throwing too much light di- 
. gelf- that a single director in thirty-eight societies rectly below the lamps and not enough between. 
aselves ra ero shee | mpetap aes oe the work- But with Holophane street - lighting Re- 
nd are | ING? Cf RS PHAR We FEA SUrUner: fractors, the light is distributed evenly over 
yen Applications for loans are made on cer- OLOPHANE the road, dark spots-are eliminated, and 
eh the | tain forms in duplicate signed by the bor- street -lighting glare is absolutely prévented. 
inf, re- rower and must be accompanied bya signed Refractors are made 
19 the detailed inventory of the applicant’s affairs. by the world’s rec- Holophane street - lighting Refractors are 
ase of [hese statementsare very interesting human ognized leaders. in made of prismatic giass, each prism de- 
d. and documents. Each gives the board a foun- light-control —ma- ieeidul saltts -oclensilh es 2 | 
tine fe dation for discussion, but does not, of course ones dle tal ie wate signed with scientific precision to contro 
ve Se decide the size of aloan. Occasionally men equalled Holéphane the light as needed. They give better 
oahiag +d good yep sare out ot 4 eredite. System for illumination from less current. They are 
. 1e man is the greatest factor, whether he BAF ae on a eee : 
d that | is a homesteader, tenant, or owner, and all —— aud dust-proof and free from deterioration. 
oppor- | these are eligible to borrow. ndustrial lighting r 7ell-lishted — Holo i“ 
wes of | The cash to satisfy the $1,000,000 of School lighting i href street well-lighted — Holophane 
They | short-term credits granted last season has Store lighting — ighted ! 
onable, been advanced by _ the _ various_ local Window lighting Write for “A New Era in Street 
loans branches of the Canadian chartered banks. as Lighting” — a ‘semi-technical booklet 
oe. Such advances are being made without , repared for city officials and engineers 
I: hesitation, because the chief officials, as Boston gd ' prpares for As er 
art of well as the local managers of the great Can- olophane also 
j 1917 adian branch-bank system, believe the rural a _ best auto- Holophane Company, Inc. 
ae i credit societies of Manitoba to be sound and mobile lens. : 
Ss may . 4 ’ 
iibian the security behind the loans absolute. 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
s each. Each board arranges for the necessary Works: N k. Ohi 
ns sub- line of credit for its season’s operations. eS ee 
munici- This is not governed by the capital stock 
>in the | of the society, but by the requirements 
ers live of the members. Some societies have 
nber of a eredit of $20,000, others of $75,000 or 
1e total more, 
Ahn Under the Manitoba Rural Credits Act 
seh s0- the interest-rate is fixt uniformly at 7 per 
pital of eent., one-seventh of which interest is 
he bal- rebated to the society when the debt is 
oard of paid. Thus the poorest farmer gets credit 
as cheaply as his rich neighbor. The 
to = rebate to the society, with the income from 
er. 











y ” “My Kitchen’ 


“I love its ‘homey’, 
orderly air and its immacu- 
late cleanliness. Walls and 
ceiling are bright and spot- 
less. My little stove beams 
like a pleased ebony god. 
My chairs and well-scoured 
table sit primly in their 
places like new scholars 
afraid to move. Sunshine 
falls in cheery squares 
through the crystal panes. 
My ssilver-like pots and 
pans wink back the dancing 
high-lights. They seem to 
say: ‘Let’s make play of 
work!” 
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OU will be prouder of your kitchen than ever 
before if you equip it with a set of beautiful, 
silver-like 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


And you will be justified in taking greater pride 
in your cooking, too, because food always seems 
to taste better when prepared in cleanly, shining, 
silver-like *‘ Wear-Ever.” 

“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece from hard, 
thick sheet aluminum without joints or seams. Cannot rust— 
cannot chip—are pure and safe. 

~~" Replace utensils that wear-out “5 
with utensils that ‘““Wear-Ever” ; 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 


In Canada “‘Wear-Ever” utensils are made by 
Northern Aluminum Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


New Kensington, Pa. 


‘Wear-Ever'gives to the 
| kitchen an atmosphere 
, in keeping with the beau- 
tifil furnishings of the 
other rooms of the home 
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the paid-up capital, pays the secretary 
and the other minor incidental expenses. 
Loans are repayable on or before Decem- 
ber 31, so that a wholesome review of the 
year’s business may be had. Loans for 
breaking land or buying stock, or for a 
purpose non-productive the first year, may 
be renewed for one year from due date, but 
not for more than one year at a time. 
Further extensions are at the option of the 
board. This means that the three and 
six months’ renewal, with compounding of 
interest, uncertainty of renewal, and lost 
time consequent upon frequent renewals, 
are eliminated. We read further: 


The farmer can complete his fall work 
without having to stop work to satisfy an 
army of creditors. He gets cash to pay for 
stock, machinery, and so on, and is: pro- 
tected by the society. When his credit is 
established in the spring he can make his 
plans months ahead and know he will have 
the real stuff to carry-them out. It de- 
velops his initiative, a very noticeable thing 
already in Manitoba. | It will also tend to 
stabilize markets by securing a more uni- 
form distribution and help to prevent dis- 
astrous runs now so common at certain 
seasons. 

Special security is provided under the act 
which places the farmer in precisely the 
same position as a business man who pledges 
the stocks in his warehouse and his accounts 
and so forth to the bank financing him. 
It lifts the farmer from the position of being 
patronized and utilizes his full resources to 
strengthen his eredit. 

Do farmers like it? 
the figures of growth: 


They do. Here are 


Credits 
Year Societies Granted | 
ae 1 $ 16,000 | 
1918 10 215,000 
191) 3s 1,051,876 





The purposes to which these eredits were 
devoted follow: 


So ane Soren apnea OE EE Ee 
Purchase of machinery sot ethigt 
Seeding and harvesting crops. .... 


ty 691 


IIE, ©. 3. aC raUine ics. ov ca Obie wees 

ES a.s065.0 sh sdldine skied dinebat eames 18,865 
TI Sa REE: cD IRI SISAL Aan 56,742 
a Re A le een, Coe ree are F 183,143 





WHERE OUR SUGAR WENT 
\ JHEN Austen Chamberlain, British 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, rose 
in the House of Commons a week or so 
ago and remarked that Americans had 
added to the miseries of the world by 
prohibition, because they wanted an im- 
mensely increased amount of sugar, he 
said something for which he ought to 
apologize to America, in the opinion of 
Financial America. The financial daily 
charitably assumes that Mr. Chamberlain 
was fooled by the statisticians who reported 
that the per capita consumption of sugar 
in this country last year was ten pounds 
greater than the year before. Now these 
figures are not exactly what they seem, 
we are told, and the editor goes on to 
show how it was not America, but Europe, 
that vastly inereased its actual con- 
sumption of sugar last year: 

The British Chancellor, if he had exam- 
ined British Board of Trade reports, must 


have known that England inereased her | 


own consumption of sugar by 511,000 tons, 
or 60 per cent., during eleven months of 
1919, compared with the same period of 
1918.°: He can not offer the excuse of pro- 
hibition for this British indulgence. It 
seems to be one way of saying, ‘‘ Well, the 
war’s over; let’s have .something.” If 
sugar-buying has added to the world’s 
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misery—or happiness—Britain has had a 
big share in the matter. 

America used 500,000 tons more sugar 
last year than in 1918. Used is the word 
rather than consumed. We did not eat all of 
this excess. Mr. Chamberlain may be sur- 
prized to know that we sent a large Pert of 
it to Europe under other names. What 
happened to our sugar supply in the last 
year is beginning to appear. A large part 
of it left the country in disguise, as pre- 
served fruit and condensed milk. 

In condensed and evaporated milk Amer- 

‘a has been satisfying an enormous demand 
from Europe. Our milk is feeding the 
babies of Europe. It has saved the lives 
of millions, who must otherwise have 
starved beeause the dairy herds of Europe 
were slaughtered for meat. We’ sent a 
hundred times as much out of the country 
last year as in 1914. The total of condensed 
and evaporated milk exports as reported by 
the Department of Commerce for eleven 
months was 850,000,000 pounds. In value 
these exports were near the top of the food 
list, close behind pork produets. The total 
was $551,000,000. 

A very large part of this 850,000,000 
pounds of condensed milk was composed 
of ‘sugar. The amount varies with the 
grade of the milk. ._ In some poor grades it 
may reach 50 per eent., in others much less. 
It seems certain that at least 250,000,000 
pounds, or 125,000 tons of sugar, went 
abroad in cans labeled condensed milk. 
America did not eat this sugar, altho it 
appears in the statistical reports as **con- 
sumed” in this country. Its consumption 
consisted only of mixing it with milk at 
the creameries, and sealing it in the tin cans 
ready for shipment. The real consumer 
was not the American, but the foreign pur- 
chaser. The buyers of about 600,000,000 
pounds of milk were Europeans, as the 
government reports show. The others 
were scattered in many lands. 

Sugar used in preserving milk was not all 
that Europe took from us without credit 
from the statisticians. From our con- 
sumption must be deducted the sugar that 
went abroad in canned and other preserved 
fruit. Of this first there was a tremendous 
increase in exports last year. The weight 
is not reported. The value as given by the 
customs officials was $37,000,000 in eleven 
months, compared with only $4,600,000 in 
1918. <A large part of these fruit-preserves 
eontained as high as 50 per cent. sugar. 
The eanned goods used much less. But, 
like the sugar sent abroad in condensed 
milk, it was eaten, not by Americans, but 
by foreigners, tho figured in the American 
sugar-consumption statistics that have de- 
ceived Mr. Chamberlain and many others. 

There is a further indefinite deduction 
from our excess sugar consumption due to 
exports of fruit juices and extracts. These 
in value for eleven months were $1,266,000, 
an increase of: about $365,000. 

Mr. Chamberlain probably did not take 
the trouble to learn that America also sent 
abroad enormous shipments of grape-sugar 
and glucose derived from corn. These ex- 
ports were no less than 115,000 tons in 
eleven months, or more than four;times as 
much as in the same period of 1918. This 
shipment of corn-sugar and sirup, of course, 
was taken from our own food and confec- 
tionery industries, and probably replaced 
by an equal amount of eane-sugar. Corn- 
sugar was preferred by the European who 
bought it because it was the cheaper sugar. 

It will be seen from these figures that 
little, if any, of the 500,000 tons of increase 
in sugar ‘‘consumption”’ went. into Ameri- 
can stomachs. Instead of adding to the 
miseries of the world, this 500,000 tons was 
keeping alive the starving children of 
Europe. 

Additional use of soft-drinks and candy 
took place in America, no doubt, as the 
result of prohibition. But the figures of 
consumption and export indicate that the 
sugar used in these articles was transferred 
from other purposes. 

Any American housewife knows where 
this sugar came from. 
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ECONOMY 


renewable 


FVSES 


The first line using an in- 
expensive bare link for 
restoring a blown fuse to 
its original efficiency 
to be Approved in All 
Capacities by the 
Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, established and 
maintained by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. (Dec. 1, 
1919.) 
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Stop Expense 
Leaks 


Your fuse bills are an im- 
portant factor in your 
operating and maintenance 
costs. Check them over. 
Economy Fuses cut annual 
operating costs 80°, com- 
pared to the use of “‘one- 
time”’ fuses. They reduce 
to a minimum the element 
of waste, give more de- 
pendable protection and 
save time and labor. 


Consult your electrician, 
then order him to install 
exclusively fuses bearing 
the official “Inspected” 
label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


This label is 
your protection: 


| “ECONOMY 


REC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
RENEWABLE 


‘600 amps.600 vo_Lts 


Coe INSPECTED 


ECONOMY. FUSE ‘6 MFC. co. Pd 


_CHICACO. I S.A. 


When buying fuses say “ECONOMY” 


For sale by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE @ MFG.CO. 
CHICAGO, VU. S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in 
Canada at Montreal: 
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“Murphy 
“Univernish 


| Znpervious to Boiling Water 


EAUTY of course, but cleanly, sanitary 
i beauty—beauty that endures—that is every 
if woman’s ideal of home decoration. 
| 


This Spring, use Univernish. Use it on a// 
woodwork. Use it because it is beautiful, but 
more important still, because it stays beautiful i j 
under repeated scrubbings with boiling water. Univers . 
Use Univernish in kitchen and bathroom, on men 
outside of doors, on hall and vestibule floors, on 
window sills, on table tops—wherever woodwork 
is exposed to water, boiling hot or cold, hot 
liquids of all kinds, ammonia, alcohol or powerful 
cleaning agents which destroy ordinary varnish. 






















But this is not all. Wherever, ovt-doors or in, 
you want a varnish for hard service under worst 
conditions, Univernish will do the work. 


We authorize your dealer to refund the pur- 
chase price if you try a can of Univernish and it 
- turns white or otherwise fails to please you. 
Univernish is furnished not only as a clear 
varnish but in six beautiful wood colors, Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Bog Oak, Mahogany, Walnut 
and Green. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO} 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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for fifty three years 
an invisible pre- 
server of beautiful 
surfaces 
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was a scarcity of sugar for the usual house- 
hold preserving season. The price was pro- 
hibitive for many. The commercial can- 
ners, confectioners, and soft-drink makers 
had provided in advance for their needs. 
The housewife had not. So the family pre- 
serves suffered. This has caused more 
winter buying of canned fruits and 
confectionery. 

Our tables are bare of home-made pre- 
serves because our Government, unlike that 
of Britain or France, took no measures to 
retain 'n America all the sugar that we were 
able to raise or buy in C uba. We might 
readily have taken this action—a fact that 
the British Chancellor fails to apprehend. 
Instead, we allowed our milk-condensers, 
fruit-canners, and fruit-extract makers to 
use all the sugar they required, and to ship 
their sugared products without restriction 
to Europe. 

Mr. Chamberlain owes an apology to 
America, and particularly to the American 
housewife, who made the sacrifice. 





TEACHER STELLA DAVIDSON WINS 
$50 PRIZE 

HE first week’s prize of $50 in the 

competition being conducted by Tue 
LireRARY Diacest has been awarded to 
Miss Stella Davidson, 4484 Pulaski Avenue, 
Germantown, Pa. Miss Davidson is a 
teacher in the Allison School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Here is the winning ‘‘ Topic.” 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
Stop to consider where your indiffer- 
ence on educational matters will lead! 


Look at the statement that one hundred 
and forty thousand children in the United 
States are without teachers! 


Listen to the appeal of those self-sacri- 
ficing guardians of your children’s future— 
the appeal for a living salary! 


As announced in last week’s Dicrst; the 
competition now being 
Tue Lirerary Digest is for the purpose 
of obtaining from the teachers of America 


conducted by 


the best reasons, told in not more than 
fifty words, why teachers should have 
better salaries. 
weekly for the best offering submitted for 
that week. The name of the winning 


contestant together with the winning reason 


A $50 prize is awarded 


is shown on moving-picture theater screens 
in more than 2,500 theaters throughout 
the country with Tue Lirerary Dicest 
Topics of the Day film. 
of these ‘“‘Topics’”’ have been submitted 
by teachers in this contest, and a wide 


Many hundreds 


public interest aroused in the cause of 
more pay for the teaching profession of 


America. The contest closes April 3, 1920. 





Saved.—F r1enp—“ Were you ever lost 
in the woods? ”’ 

Batcu—‘‘ Almost.” 

Frrenp—‘ Who rescued you? ” 

Batcu—‘‘ Nature.” 

FrreEND—“ What do you mean? ”’ 

Batrcuo—‘ The wind was. blowing so 
hard that the girl didn’t hear me when I 
proposed.”—London Blighty. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


February 25.—President Wilson’s second 
note of the month on the Adriatic prob- 
lem is received and delivered to the 
Allied Peace Council in London. 


february 26.—The United States Senate 
readopts the Lodge reservation on man- 
dates by a vote of 68 to 4. This is the 
first time since the Treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Senate that a reservation 
has received more than the two-thirds 
vote necessary for the ratification. 

President Wilson’s last note on the Adri- 

atic question is made public. In it the 
President stands firm on his “threat” 
to consider taking America out of Euro- 
pean affairs and refusing to join the 
League of Nations. His solution of the 
problem is to permit Italy and the Jugo- 
Slavs to negotiate directly with each 
other with the understanding that no 
agreement they may reach can extend 
beyond their own borders. 


February 27.—The substance of the reply 
of the Pre miers to President Wilson's 
Adriatie note is made publie and reveals 
that the Entente Premiers accept the 
President’s proposal that the Adriatic 
question be settled by negotiations be- 
tween the Italian and Jugo-Slav Gov- 
ernments. The reply also contains the 
assurance that the Premiers “never have 
had the intention of making a definite 
settlement without obtaining the v ie ws 
of the United States Government. 


February 28.—Aceording to advices from 
Washington, President Wilson is re- 


ported to have told a Democratic Sen- . 


ator that he will pigeonhole the Peace 
Treaty if the Senate ratifies with the 
Lodge reservation on Article X. 


March 2.—The Senate readopts the original 
Lodge reservations on domestic ques- 
tions and the Monroe Doctrine by large 
majorities. 

The Supreme Council decides that Turkey 
shall have no navy. 

Germany is to be permitted to float an 
international loan in neutral European 
countries and South Ameriea, and, if 
possible, in the United States, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Supreme Council. 
The decision was initiated by Premier 
Lloyd George and was reached after 
consideration of the economic diffieul- 
ties of Central Europe. 

AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 

February 25.—A Bolshevik pamphlet, sup- 
posedly issued by Premier Lenine, is 
received in Geneva, declaring that the 
city of Constantinople belongs to Russia 
under a promise made by the Allies in 
1915 as recompense for the Russian 
effort. The document adds that the 
Bolsheviki are determined to have Con- 
stantinople and will fight for it if 
necessary. 

——= to information received in 
London, the Soviet Government in Rus- 
sia has placed 50,000 of its conscript 
army at work in the fields. 

A Bolshevik wireless dispatch from Mos- 
cow reaching London says the latest 
returns of the Moscow elections show 
that of the 858 Soviet members chosen 
762 are Bolsheviki. 


February 26.—The Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment makes a new peace proposal to the 
Great Powers, pledging the establish- 
ment of democratie principles in Russia 
and the calling of a Constituent Assem- 
bly. It promises further to withdraw 
the decree annulling Russia’s foreign 
debt. In return it asks that Great 
Britain and other countries abandon 
intervention in Russian affairs and pro- 
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The One Best 


Filing System 


Fe R+0 yearsYawmanand Erbe 
have been perfecting their 
* Direct Name Filing System.”’ 


Properly installed in an ofhce, 
this system changes filing from 
a: slow, complicated job to a 
swift, accurate Aadit. 


Filing a paper, or finding one, 
becomes so simple that it is 
almost instinctive. 

Seconds are sufhicient, where it 
used to require minutes, to find 
or file a paper. 


ada If you. ever have to wait for fil- 
iy ing material, if anything is ever 
Ee” “Tost? in your files, if your busi- 

—— ness has outgrown your filing 
PRODUCTS system, ask to have a Y and E 
Wood Filing Cabinets ~— EXPeTt (without charge) explain 
ificiency Desks sd the Direct Name Filing System. 


Kiling System Supplies 





The Direct Name System Use your letterhead in writing for 
— a new and cleverly illustrated book, 
ee “The One Best Filing System.” 
YAWMAN 4»> FRBE MFG.(0. 
334 St. Paul Street ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada, The Office Specialty Co., Ltd., Newomarket, Ont. 


Makers of “ Y and E’’ Filing Equipment and System Supplies. One Store or 
Representative in every city. Travelers Elsewhere 
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NY janitor will smile—if his building depends for its heat 
on an International Economy Smokeless Boiler. 


It uses the cheaper grades of soft coal, yet requires no special 
method of firing; holds fire for long intervals; and burns hard 
coal, soft coal free burning or caking, lignite, coke, oil, or gas. 


It’s a smokeless boiler that conforms to the most rigid smoke 
ordinances, but one designed with the janitor’s problem in 
mind. 


Here’s just ONE of the details to show how: 


Excess air, say government bulletins, is responsible for 40% 
of all fuel waste. In the Economy Smokeless the excess air 
control is in front, at the fire dopr. In a jiffy, the janitor 
makes his adjustment to suit the condition of the fire, which 
varies widely when burning soft coal. 


For the janitor and for the man who pays the coal bill, this is 
a little thing to look for 

but a big thing to find. 

But it is only one of the 

many distinctive features 

of this boiler. 

If interested in burning soft 

coal economically and smoke- 


lessly, send for special litera- 
ture on Smokeless Boilers. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HEATER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters 


4-24 Lincoln Street 
UTICA, N. Y. 


. New York, Chicago, 
Branches: Nashua, N. H. 








CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 














poses that the United States allow a 
credit to Russia. 


February 27.—A Bolshevik communica- 
tion received in London says the city 
of Onega has been occupied by the Bol- 
sheviki. Another communication re- 
cords the unchecked progress of the 
“Red” Army in the Murmansk region. 


March 2.—A dispatch received in London 
from Moscow says active preparations 
are being made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to open Petrograd to navigation. 


FOREIGN 


February 25.—Mr. Herbert H. Asquith, 
former British Premier, is reelected to 
Parliament from Paisley. 

A report from Geneva [says German pris- 
soners returning home from France e€ go 
through Switzerland singing ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land iwiber Alles,’”’ and declaring that 
they are going home to prepare for the 
next war. 

Resumption of relations with Russia is 
being widely discust in Italy. Premier 
Nitti is declared in official circles to 
favor negotiations with Russia along 
both political and commercial lines. 

A report to London says workers at Pieve 
di Soligo, Italy, have seized the muni- 
cipal buildings ‘and proclaimed a Soviet 
Government. 

A general strike in sympathy with strik- 
ing metal-workers is declared by the 
labor chamber in Naples. 

A state of siege is proclaimed by the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras, according to San 
Salvador reports, due to the advances 
of revolutionary forces on the frontier 
between Nicaragua and Honduras. 


February 26.—Sir Auckland Geddes is se- 
lected as British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, it is reported from London. 

A wireless dispatch from Berlin to London 
says the German state will take over the 
Prussian railways for $8,500,000,000. 

February 27.—An order is sent out by the 
executive committee of the National 
Federation of Railway Men in France 
for a general strike of all railway men 
on allroadsin that country. The strike 
is characterized by Premier Millerand 
as a revolutionary development. 

Several prominent German generals and 
admirals accused by the Allies of war- 
crimes issue a declaration that they are 
willing to go to trial before a German 
judge, but reiterate their refusal to 
appear before a foreign court. 

According to the new census, the total 
population of Porto Rico is 1,295,826, 
an increase of 15.9 per cent. since the 
last census. 

February 28.—Augustus Morrill, former 
Amerie an Consul at Manzanillo, Mex- 
ico, is killed by Mexican bandits. 

Mexican bandits cross the line into Ari- 
zona and kill Alexander Frazier and 
seriously wound his brother, J. A. Fra- 
zier, at Montana Camp, about thirty 
miles from Nogales. 


It is reported from Paris that the general 
strike order calling out train-men and 
other railroad employees apparently 
has not been obeyed, as on many lines 
almost normal service prevails. The 
Ministry of Public Works organizes a 
service to enroll volunteers to replace 
the strikers and to operate automobiles. 

It is reported from London that the Brit- 
ish Food Ministry is to be continued 
for five years more. 

The Japanese Diet is dissolved ‘by Im- 
perial decree as a result of a difference 
of opinion between the Cabinet and the 
majority parties in the Diet regarding 
_ the extension of the franchise. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











February 29.—Premier Nitti of Italy and 
Anton Trumbitch, Jugo-Slav Foreign 
Minister, hold a conference in London 
to discuss the Adriatic problem. This 
follows the proposal of the Allied Pre- 
miers to Président Wilson. 

A siege of Fiume has begun with a strin- 
gent blockade against commodities, in- 
cluding foodstuffs. Its purpose is to 
compel the surrender of D’Annunzio. 


March 1.—According to advices from Co- 
penhagen, Poland demands an indem- 
nity of $7,875,000,000 from Soviet Rus- 
sia in peace negotiations now going on. 


The end of the French railroad strike is 
reported from Paris. An understand- 
ing is reached between the directors of 
the railroads and the railroad men and 
the men immediately resume work. 


March 2.—A Copenhagen report says 
Sehleswig-Holstein, following its separa- 
tion from Prussia as a result of the 
recent plebiscite, issues a proclamation 
asserting its independe nee and the es- 
tablishment of a new state. 

A special cable from Tokyo to Honolulu 
reports the resignation of Chin Yun- 
P’Eng, the Chinese Prime Minister. 


DOMESTIC 


February 25.—Bainbridge Colby, former 
Republican and Progressive, is ap- 
pointed Secretary of State by President 
Wilson to succeed Robert Lansing. 

President Wilson signs the oil land leasing 
bill, which opens up for development 
millions of acres in the West. 

The Oklahoma House by a vote of 74 to 14 
ratifies Woman Suffrage. 


The House Military Committee, by a 
bipartizan vote, refuse to include uni- 
versal military training in the Army 
Reorganization Bill. 


February 26.—The Democrats of New York 
hold an unofficial State convention in 
Albany and adopt a platform, contain- 
ing a plank declaring the Democratic 
party unalterably opposed to prohibi- 
tion by Federal amendment and calling 
for its repeal. 


The United States Shipping Board sells 
ten steel standard ships to the Royal 
Belgian line. 

The House Military Affairs Committee 
reduce the number of officers asked 
by the War Department from 26,179 
.Po in the Army Reorganization 
Bill. 


February’27.—Major R. W. Shroeder makes 
a new altitude record in an airplane at 
Dayton, Ohio, reaching an elevation of 
36,020 feet. 

Federal bench warrants are issued for the 
arrest of Jack Dempsey, champion pu- 
gilist, charging him with conspiring to 
defeat the operation of the Military 
Draft Law. 

The Oklahoma Senate ratifies by a vote 
of 25 to 13 the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment. This is the thirty-third State to 
approve the amendment, only three 
more ratifications now being necessary 
for its adoption. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, introduces a bill 
in the Senate adv ocating that the United 
States acquire the Bermudas. 

Governor Milliken, of Maine, announces 
that the Governors of twenty-five other 
States have agreed to cooperate with 
him in blocking the efforts of Rhode 
Island to have the Prohibition Amend- 
ment declared unconstitutional. 

Fermal notice is served upon the United 
States Secretary of State that the State 
of Maryland denies the lawful right or 
power of Congress to propose an amend- 
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HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 
Insulated Wire & Cable 
For more than thirty years—practically from the beginning of the electrical 


industry—Habirshaw Insulated Wire has been accepted as 
a standard of quality all over the world 







ELECTRICAL conveniences and utilities which 
economize labor and costs in home, office and factory, 
are operated by current, carried over insulated wire. 
The continuous service of every electrical device 
therefore depends ypon uninterrupted operation of 
the insulated wires. 







ARCHITECTS, electrical engineers and con- 
tractors, and central station men everywhere recog- 
nize Habirshaw as a standard of wire quality. Habir- 
shaw is made with scientific accuracy—with the ex- 
haustive resources of a great, modern plant and com- 
prehensive organizations. 









COMPETENT workmanship on installation and 
good wire are the basis of satisfactory electrical serv- 
ice. Habirshaw is $0 universally used by qualified 
engineers and contractors that it is a trustworthy 
check on the quality and service of anything electrical 









to 


Ask if it is wired with Habirshaw. 































Habirshaw Wire Distributed by 


Western Electric Company 
Incorporated 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by { 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co, 


Incorporated 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 4S 


Habirshaw N. E. C. Wire 


Power Cables, Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper Insulation 
—Sector and Concentric 
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— Miracle of thea, 





**Many Typewsiters in One”’ 


Put the “‘Miracle” to Work for You 


Pull your writing up out of the commonplace. 

Get added power through the marvelous type 

changing feature of the Multiplex—forceful ex- 

pression—just as you would speak 

Add to this beauty of type impression. 

By comparison with old-fashioned typewriting it 

is miraculous the way all this change is brought 

about by the Multiplex. 

Many type_styles, many type sizes, many lan- 
guages. Alfon one machine—Miraculous! 


No other typewriter can do this 





Types for all purposes 
and” for all Languages 
Spacing to suit size of type 
Perfect alignment 
Gutomatic Sybe Ambresoion 
All on one MULTIPLEX 


Mail Coupons for FREE 
Pamphlet, “‘The Miracle 
of the Multiplex’’ 


The marvelous interchange- 
able type and language fea- 
ture is only one of the 16 
distinctive features of the 
Multiplex. ' A complete de- 
scription of this machine will 
prove a revelation to you. 
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« THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. = 
q 606 East 69th Street NEW YORK CITY : 


a Name 
. Address 
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FREE Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 
protect furs, woolens 
and plumes from moths 
ete Finest gift 5 
days’ iree trial. Direct 
from factory. Write to- 
day for free catalog 














DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 


Before Gisclosing your taventi oon to anyone send for blank form “EVIDENCE OF CONC! 
THON” @ be signed and w Form and information concerning patents a 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
| Onigtnators of the form ‘'Ecidence of Conception’ 208 Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. 


Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


latho#, 
iteforsafety 





























OMEN “usc.” 


Banks are e pervs hundreds of women in every de- 


ow nker. 
G. Al Pre: ‘American School of B nici 
109 McLene Bide, Columbus, Ohio ~_ ns 


=) > 
SEXOLOGY 
. by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 

impartsin one volume ; 
Knowledge a Y oung Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Y oung Hi usband Should Have. 
Knowledge a F ather Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
fedical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
fovege ans We hour 

e atoung Wile 

Ml eng Rnovletece Nether Shoetdhonet ~ to Her Daughter. 

monevelume, | ea er 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Snell Have. 
Write for-‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 723, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































ment such as the Woman Suffrage 


Amendement. 


February 28.—President Wilson signs the 
transportation act providing for the re- 
turn of the railroads to private control 
March 1. At the same time he issues a 
proclamation vesting in Walker D. 
Hines, Director-General of Railroads, 
virtually all powers conferred upon 
the President in the Railroad Bill. 
The duties of the Director-General will 
extend beyond the return of the roads 
to clear up unfinished business, and 
Mr. Hines will continue to perform 
the duties of that office. 

Formation is announced of a Farmer-La- 
bor Congressional Committee, which will 
assist in electing a Congress “‘respon- 
sible to the people.’ 

Control of the railway-express business 
taken over by the Government during 
the war reverts to private ownership 
at the same moment the railroad return 
bill becomes effective. 

Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, announces 
in the Senate that he will lead a fight 
against bonus legislation for former 
service-men. 

It is reported from Washington that a 
fight will be made in the Senate against 
the confirmation of the appointment of 
Bainbridge Colby as Secretary of State 
and of Charles R. Crane as American 
Minister to China. 


March 1.—Private operation of the ecoun- 


try’s railroads is resumed one minute 
after midnight after twenty-six months 
of government operation. 

The New York Assembly by a vote of 60 
to 53 adopts a resolution to investigate 
the Anti-Saloon League with a view to 
prosecuting criminally some of the 
officers of the league. 

The New Jersey Senate by a vote of 12 
to 9 passes the 3.5 per cent. beer bill 
adopted last week by the House. 

That part of the New York State Income 
Tax Law denying non-residents exemp- 
tidns granted residents of New York 
is declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
that it is held to be discriminatory. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
refuses to order the dissolution of the 
United States Steel Corporation, basing 
its decision on the ground that bigness 
in business is not in itself a violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

The Senate of West Virginia defeats the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment by a vote 
of 15 to 13. 

Twenty-one States join with the Federal 
Government in asking the Supreme 
Court to dismiss the original suit brought 
by Rhode Island to test the validity of 
the Prohibition Amendment. 

President Wilson addresses letters to rail- 
road executives and emvloyees, asking 
them to proceed with negotiations be- 
fore a bipartizan board to bring about 
a settlement of the pending wage 
controversy. At the same time the 
organized railroad employees issue an 
announcement of their intention no 
longer to resist railroad legislation, but 
to cooperate with the Government in 
the establishment of a permanent 
machinery of wage adjustments. 

At the annual town and city elections of 
Vermont the State votes “wet” by a 
large majority. 

Governor Edwards of New Jersey signs 
the 3.5 per cent. beer bill just enacted 
. that State. The new law, which is 


the first of its kind passed by any State 
sinee the advent of prohibition, will be 
used as a basis for a test case against 
the Prohibition 


Amendment. 
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MOUNTING 

REXO CORNERS 

for Mounting Photoprints 
Postcards, etc., in Albums and 
on Mounts. 


NO PASTE REQUIRED 
ARTISTIC, PERMANENT 


Pete 10C 
BURKE & JAMES | 


CORPORATED ; 
CHIC AG oO New YorK “J 


Rexo Cameras, Fils & Supplies 
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I won World's First Prize for best coi 
in Penmanship. Under my 
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Professions 


and their Opportunities 

Which of these profession 

ut tye heart into! 

6,000 to $10,000 a year init. Pre- 
e time at home under 















Is, 
I method eac h student 
sa lous. Write for bookle’ 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1026 Pullman Bidg. New York 












i 0 M E Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given bycore 
S respondence. 
(8th Year) Address 
The University of Chirag 
Div,[X) trago 
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**Like learning a tune—and as easy.’’ Our Disc Records 
repeat the correct accent and pronunc inten until you 
know it. Family and a Pi enjoy language study by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
aes MY fl ak Linguistry 

War has created unlimite d opportunities for those 
m who know language Prepare now to better your 
Position or ir crease your busire Jsed and 
recommen ded by educetors in le sading colleges. 
Write for Pooklet and Free Trial O) 

E LANGUAGE PHONE METHO 

902 Putnam Building 2 W. 45th Se, N.Y. 


















STUDY AT HOME 


. Legally 


$3,000 to 

le fuse you &2: by step. You can. 

pare time, We prepare you for bar examina- 

tion in any ny state, Money refunded according to our 

Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. De LL. B. 

confe: Tho meonds of 5 successta students en en- 
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nae > aieniatae 
train at home 





tolle d. Low cost, easy 
ot ‘now. Get oar valnabie 120 pene 
Hage Labanes, frog Hyon corel! now: gest “Biad for them bow. 


La Salle Extension coun, Dept. 352-LA, Chicago 








Was Great Britain 
Prepared for the War? 


Did the Kaiser catch her napping when the word went 
forth to begin the attack or was she Letter equipped for 
the struggle than has “satbcheapanell ysuppored? The 
answer to these highly interc sting ques <t.ons in world 
itics is now given to the public tor the first time 
by one of the principal actors in these great events in 
the remarkable book, 


BEFORE THE WAR 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE, K.T., O.M. 
British Seeretary of State for War, 1905-1912 
Lord High Chancellor oi Great Britain, 1912-1915 


Here you learn at first hand of the precautionary 
measures taken by England, of her understanding 
with France of her stedfast policy of peace with pre- 
paredness, of the many efforts she made during | the 
last few weeks to avert the final catastrophe. ne 
author, who was sent on several missions to Berlin for 
this purpose, cites numerous interviews with E mperor 
William and his ministers, giving actual conversa- 
tions, etc., in proof of his contentions. Noone who 
would have a clear understanding of “the situation 
immediately before the outbreak of besiities can 
afford to miss this able and informing boo 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, $2.50; by mail, "$e 6$ 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Fit the Man to the Job 


HIS is a day when no thinking man 

will add a dollar to his labor costs, 
through wasted time of employees doing 
work they’re not fitted for. 


The printed form shown here will help 
you to decide intelligently what sort of work 
will best suit any employee you engage. 


One side is filled out by the applicant ; 
the other side, for the use of your employ- 
ment manager, contains simple but search- 
ing questions, the answers to which are of 
great value in the proper placing of the 
individual. 


This, of course, is just one of the many 
printed forms your employment department 
must use, if it is to give you the results you 
want. And this is only one of your various 


departments, in all of which printed forms 
are of the highest importance and utility. 


To save your time and insure satisfac- 
tion, ask your printer to use Hammermill 
Bond: He will be glad to have your in- 
structions to standardize your printing on 
this reliable business paper. Its various 
finishes, its twelve colors besides white, 
enable him to diversify your forms, to select 
the color and finish best suited to each job. 


You are bound to save money in actual 
paper cost when you specify Hammermill 
Bond, for it is the lowest-priced standard 
bond paper on the market. 


Write us, and we will send you a portfolio 
containing the form shown here, and others, 
printed on Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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D6183 $375 


One of our latest num- 
bers with gem quality 
solitaire in all platinum 
mounting ornamented 
with 14 small diamonds. 







WHAT KIND OF 
DIAMONDS ) 
SHOULD YOU BUY? 


N 1916 we sold our Gem Quality Carat 
Diamond at.$325.00. Today the same 
grade is worth $700.00. 


This is true of our Gem Quality only. 
Yellow and imperfect stones are still to 
be had at relatively low prices. 


In exchange, amy dealer will allow full 
price on a good stone, but will only con- 
sider poor stones at a very low figure. 

Be careful— 


Ast. What kind of a diamond you buy. 
2nd. Where you buy it. 

With the scarcity of the finer grades 
many more imperfect diamonds are 
being sold. : 

Remember we have been selling dia- 
monds through the mail for more than 
50 years and our satisfied customers 
number nearly one-half million. 


The actual comparison stone for stone 
will convince you that our diamonds are 
better and our prices lower. 


Let us mail you our Diamond Book. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


211 Town House Sq. Salem, Mass, 
Established 1867 


fy) PURITY CROSS “ 


; Vienna Style Sausages 
+_ Made hy aMaster Chel inaModel Hitchen 4 
lins---All Quality Stores — Bee 


Algo. maxets ot @ Bored Chicken @ Deviled Ham 
@® Lunch Tongue, ete. Address: Orange, New Jersey 


“LET THE WORLD KNOW” 

Homeseekers! Hog and cattle raisers! Farmers! 
Investors! Write The Macon Telegraph Extension 
Bureau, Macon, Ga., and be listed for FREE copies of 
its periodical supplement, detailing by word and picture 
the magnetic story of America’s Eden (South and 
Central Georgia). 
gee 
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Dusty air? Havealudén’s 


Luden’s clear the nose and throat; 
give quick relief to coughs and 
colds. Many factory workers use 
Luden’s the year ’round. 

lete) Sie). 


LUDENS2 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 


MENTHOL 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Serious, but Satisfactory 
ATLANTIc Crry, February 29.—The con- 
dition of Mrs. . Who is seri- 
ously ill here with pleurisy, is said to-night 
to be satisfactory.—New York Tribune. 





Fatal Effect.—‘‘ Yesterday afternoon, he 
read his copy of The Eagle. Three hours 





later he died.”’-—From an obituary in the 
Brooklyn Eagle r 
Why He Went.—Bank Ciitnt—“ Hal- 


loa! What’s become of the old cashier? ” 
New Casuier—‘ He’s gone away.” 
CLIeNnt—" For a rest? ”’ 
New Casaier—** No; to avoid arrest.”’ 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Reason Enough.—* Why did you strike 
the telegraph operator? ’’ asked the magis- 


trate of the man who was summoned for | 


assault. 





“Well, sir, I gives him a telegram to | 


send to my gal, an’ he starts readin’ it. 
So, of course, I ups and gives him one.’’— 
London Tit-Bits. 


Ill-bred Daughter.—Epitror (to unsue- 
eessful artist)—‘** None of these drawings 
suit me—but cheer up! Dame Fortune 
will come to your door one of these fine 


days.” 


Artist—*‘ She'll jolly well have to 
knock, then. Her daughter, Miss For- 
tune, has wrecked the_ bell! ’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


Infernal Accident.—G ricas—* When I 
don’t catch the name of the person I’ve 
been introduced to, I ask if it’s spelled 
with an ‘e’ or an ‘i.’ It generally works, 
too.” 

Bricas—*‘ I used to try that dodge my- 
self until [ was introduced to a young lady 
at a party. When I put the question 
about the ‘e’ or ‘i’ she flushed angrily 
and wouldn't speak the whole evening.” 

** What was her name? ”’ 

*T found out later it was—Hill.”’ 
don Tit-Bits, 


Lon- 





Breaking It Gently.— At an amateur per- 
formance an artiste gave imitations of sev- 
eral popular actors, one of whom happened 
to be present. 

Afterward the ambitious amateur sought 
an introduction to the “ star,’”’ and asked 
hopefully: 

** Did you see my imitation of you?” 

** T did,” replied the great man, promptly. 

“Then, sir,” persisted the aspiring 
youth, ‘‘ may I ask you to give me your 
opinion of my art as shown in that 
impersonation? ” 

** Well, my boy,” the great man said, 
* one of us is rotten! ’’—London Tit-Bits. 

Modern Poetry of Motion 
The orchestra softly played 
* Kiss Me Again.” 
She gazed into his eyes 
And breathed a sigh. 
“Your dancing is like a poem,” 
She said. 
** Yes, yes, go on,”’ he 
Murmured. 
** An Amy Lowell poem; 
The feet 
Are all mixt up,” 
She answered. 

— Record. 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills** 





‘Mentholatum 


Ss made u re eM Kide 








TOP a “snuffling” cold 
overnight by applying 
Mentholatum to the nostrils 

—outside and inside. 







Cracked lips and chaps are 
quickly healed by its gentle anti- 
septic action. 







Good also for cuts, burns, chil- 
blains, nervous headache, tired 
feet. 


THE MENTHOLATUM CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 






At all druggists’ 
in tubes, 25c. 
ars, 25c, = 


50c, $1. 









“2 B Grea NOVELTIES 


The glorious 
je crimson Wool- 
flower recently intro- 
SS, duced by us has succeeded 
7, everywhere and proved 
me to be the most showy gar- 
Nothin 
\ can surpass the mass o' 
bloom which it shows all 
Summer and Fall. 

We now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
scarlet, aswellascrimson. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 

With each order we 
send 1 trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 

. } grr nyerise, white, 
scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed. 
Magnificent. 
Centaurea, superb for garden or vases, 

And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts, 

Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries, @ grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dablias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. i 
special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y. 





striped, 


Japan Iris, new hybrids, ail colors. 


pink, 
Giant 














Good Judgment — 
Good Crops 


You may have good luck if you 
buy before you see our 1920 cata- 
log, but—wity risk aseason’s work ? 
You’ll enjoy looking this book 
over—send a postcard foday. 


THE STORRS AND HARRISON CO, 

Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 20-C 

Painesville, Ohio 
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' A Desperate Pair.—Famous affinities: « < 
Hl Flu and pneu.—Columbus Dispatch. ¥ > 
Ny —— « y ‘ \* 
q 
> Explained.—** Waiter, this coffee is noth- 
ing but mud.” 


: ‘** Yes, sir; it was ground this morning.” | 
ked ‘ -Voo Doo. 


ps The Week’s Wash. — Wantev — To | 
rent a five- or six-room house with Satur- 
day-night convenience. - G.—— —— 

—Slater (Mo.) News and Rustler. 
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| Built around a Pik 
Your wife’s pink cheeks—the ebb and || 
flow of pretty color when you discover 
just the adventure that delights her 
heart—aren’t they worth doing some- 
thing about? |" 


San Diego will delight her. Balboa Park 
with its rose gardens, tilted cloisters and 


—— 


ao 


Airy.—Sue—* That girl’s heir—’”’ 
Hre—* Yes, isn’t it awful—”’ 
Sue—*‘ To three millions.” 
Hre—‘‘nice.”—The Yale Record. 





Through Pullman ser- 
vice is operated be- 
tween San Diego and 


Mind - Readers. — Prorressor (to stu- 
dents. in. back of room)—‘‘ Can you all 








hear me back there? ” Chicago over the new castellated Spanish towers and the daily | 

C a sehsaer WA aire Ria" Bg cae San Diego and Arizona recitals of its great outd an bl | 
HORUS FROM Back Row No, sir. Ralbway in ctumestion recitals S grez oor organ blend- 
Punch Bowl. with the Rock Island ing with the harmonies of birds and 


and Southern Pacific 
“Golden State Lim- 
ited.” A delightful 


flowers, will please you both. 





There’s the daily noon day swim in the bay; the 









renne 7 . 
S: s.—Brv e ave p RCTS S| 
Willing Sacrifices Bry an ould have | mild climate trip | Pacific Fleet, the army and navy aviation stations, | 
said, with more truth, that if the country through Imperial j} Point Loma, Tia Juana in Old Mexico and 400 
Valleyand magnificent | miles of finely engineered boulevards, 


called for a President at daybreak a mil- 
lion volunteers would respond by sunset. 
Syracuse Herald. 


scenery. ‘ : : 
| Every day is an adventure in happiness in 


Diego 
Sy Sane 





Strong Methods.—‘‘ How did Bliggins 
get to be so relentless a musical critic? ” jw 
“By listening attentively to all the 





























things musicians say about one another.” ~ 
—Washington Star. Send Ni fine 
ee en for 2 Spee =r eee . eA 
; eer: hi jeRP = 
Another Good Reason.—“‘ They say a yes Sond Zio SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 
” ee . Q a ‘ 

woman can not keep a secret. Calitor 110 Spreckels Bidg., San Diego, California 

ss VEN ’ ° ° ° booklet Gentlemen: I should like to know more about San Diego, Cali- 

That's why I believe in having women cat fornia. Please send me your free booklet. 

in polities, I’m in favor of pitiless pub- Sea 





licity.”"— Washington Star. Diego 





















































The -Worrisome Ones.—‘‘ Well, evran- 
dad; you don’t worry over your seventy- 
oe five years.” 
“No. Only the last fiye.”—MWeggen- 
ELTIES dorfer Blatter (Munich). 
n Wool- ——  - 
Bae ~ These Brighter Days.—Some wag has 
— said that in this year of grace and prohi- 
fa hition the old line “ Wine, Women, and 
~ hoe Song,” should read os Ginger Ale, Wives, 
nree new and Community Singing.”’-—The Survey. 
sorimson. | ee =f 
a He Knew the Signs.— Davucurrr—* Oh, 
ah a father, how grand it is to be alive! The 
— world is too good for anything. Why isn’t 
is, white, every one happy?” 
nificent. FatruEr—“ Who is he this time? ’— 
gg Tar Baby. 
ible seeds, ~ mE J 
the finest 
erennisis, Right.—‘“‘ When water becomes _ice,’’ 
elties. asked the teacher, “what is the great 
ark, N.Y. change that takes place? ” 
“The greatest change, ma’am,”’ said the 
little boy, “is the change in price.”’-—Our 
_ Dumb Animals. 
He Missed His Pot.—KmrLtoyer— 
you | ae Ae take off your hat when you HERE fashion dictates and good taste has 
cata- a ee : highest expression, Hartmann Wardrobe 
ork ? | Demosinizep Portu—* Excuse me. I’m _ | Trunks are most distinctively in evidence. 
00k so used to my helmet that I feel bare- | The Hartmann Trade-Mark denotes quality. 
headed with this darned piece of felt on.’— _ | HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 
Le Pays de France (Paris). | 
Wicked Sheep.—T he captain had ordered 
his men not to forage. That night he met 
a corporal coming in with a sheep over 
his shoulder. 
“Forget what I said this morning, 
Corporal? ” 
“* Well—well, no, Captain, but no 
blamed sheep can bite me and get away 
with it.”"—The American Legion Weekly. 
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We Will Send You 
a Box of Cigars 


We'll do this in an honest, mercenary effort 
to prove that we can save you 5 cents on 
each cigar and yet make a reasonable profit 
ourselves. 

We -make cigars. We 
make cigars good enough 
to back up. We sel! them 
direct to consumers, cutting 
out two costs of handling 
and two profits. 

If the saving of 5 cents 
each time you smoke is 
worth one sheet of paper, 
one envelope and one 
2-cent stamp to you, we will 
send you a box. 

Our El Nelsor is a 434- 
inch cigar whose filler is 
all long Havana and Porto 
Rico tobacco, _ perfectly 
blended. Its wrapper is 
genuine Sumatra leaf. 

Most of our customers 
consider this cigar the equal 
of any two-for-a-quarter 
cigar they can buy at retail. 
Some rate it much higher. 
We can sell it to you, direct, 


fresh, for 7% cents each 
by the box. 
They are good cigars, 


hand-made by skilled, adult 
makers in hygienic  sur- 
roundings. 

Upon word from you, we 
will send you a box of 50, 
postage prepaid. You are 
tosmoke ten. If at the end 
of ten days the box doesn’t 
seem amply worth sending 
us $3.75 for, return the 40 
unsmoked. You are under 
no further obligation to us. 

We make cigars, you see, 
that not only have to sell, 
but stay sold. 

In ordering, please use 
your letterhead or give ref- 








erence, and tell us whether ire 
. . * Shivers 
you prefer mild, medium or El Nelsor 
strong cigars. EXACT 
We make other brands of SIZE 
eigars which you can order AND 
for trial first. ae 











Send for our catalog 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 


Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 
Established over half a century. Correspondence 
invited. We have recently associated with us, 
three former members of the Examining Corps, 
U. S. Patent Office. 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week. 42 meals with recipes and directions for each. 
an pp. book. 10c or FREE if interested in Domestic Science courses. 


. School Home Economics. 525 W-. 69th Street. Chicago 


NINE MONTHS TO PAY 


on a high grade bicycle. 
FACTORY TO RIDER prices save 
money. We make our bicycles 














choose 
line. Send far big beautiful cptsiog, 
advance the firs: 
payment and energetic boys by oad 
jobs — paper routes, delivery for 
stoves, etc., make the earn 
money to meet the small monthly Pa: 
ED FREE on Approval an 
TRIAL. Select 
that suit gy ax gem ents. 
RES = ps, horns, 2, whee —s sundries and oxte a | 
bieyeles—athalf u eae goon 
‘ut write today fer t he big new cai 
CYCLE’ COMPANY 
Dept. T-172 Chicago 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of Gnonymous communications. 











“G. L.’E.,”" Chicago, Ill—‘‘Should a capital 

letter be used in the following underlined words? 
‘I am going east’; ‘The south is in, the saddle’; 
*The north pays the heaviest taxes. 

The rule is, “Begin with a capital the words 
North, South, East, Northeast, etc., when they 
denote sections of country, not when they denote 
direction merely; as, The great Northwest; 
There is great prosperity in the West; Ohio is 
east of Illinois.’’ Capitals should be used in the 
sentences you cite—‘‘I am going East"’; ‘The 
South is in the saddle"; ‘‘The North pays the 
heaviest taxes.”’ 

“M.A 
the pronunciation and meaning 
decathi lon. 

A decathlon is a contest in which each com- 
petitor participates in ten different events (from 
Greek deka, ten, and athlon, contest), as in ath- 
letics, throwing the discus, 400-meter race, 100- 
meter hurdle-race, running high jump, 1,500- 
meter race, pole-vault, 100-meter race, running 
broad jump, putting the shot, and throwing the 
javelin. The word is pronounced dek-ath’lon—e 
as in get, a as in fat, th as in thin, 0 as in not. 


Merced, Calif—‘‘ Kindly give me 
of the word 


” Balboa Heights, C. Z.—\‘‘ Would 
be the correct word to use in the 
phrase ‘on the days preceding holidays’ in the 
following sentence—‘ These special Sunday and 
holiday tickets will be good only going on regu- 
lar passenger-trains leaving terminals at or after | 
11 o'clock A.m. on Saturdays and on the days pre- | 
ceding holidays.’ The meaning which it is intended | 
to convey is that the tickets are good only on 
the day preceding each holiday.”’ 

As there are more holidays than one, there are 
more days than one to precede them. Hence, use 
the plural—days. 


“A. J. B., 
‘day’ or ‘days’ 








“Pp. J.,"° Canton, Ohio.—‘ Please tell me 


which is correct, preventative or preventive.’ 

Preventive is preferable to preventative, which is 
a corruption of the former and has been described 
as a ‘‘barbarism.”’ It is said to stamp any one 
using it as lacking in common education. 

“E. M. T.,”’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Which of the 
following sentences is correct ‘I told him the 
man’s name is John Smith,’ or ‘I told him the 
man’s name was John Smith’?’ 

Was and is are sometimes confused, especially 
in dependent sentences that state unchanging 
facts. Then the present tense should be used in the 
dependent sentence notwithstanding the fact 
that the principal verb may denote action in the 
past. Say, “He said that space is (not was) 
infinite”; ‘‘We assert that life is everlasting.” 
Is should be used in the sentence you cite— 
“T told him that the man’s name is John Smith.” 





“J. J. G.,”” New York, N. Y.—The correct 
contraction for the words did not is didn’t, not 
did'nt. 


“oe. B. Trenton, N. J.—* Kindly advise 
me just what the term ‘vitreous china’ or ‘ vitre- 
ous’ conveys to your mind.’ 

The word vitreous is derived from the Latin 
vitrum, glass, and the word itself means “‘glassy.”’ 
A vitreous finish is a glassy finish. Vitreous ware 
is ware having a glassy surface such as may be 
perhaps best described as resembling the glass or 
glassiness which one sees in the human eye. 


“L. A.,”’ Sebring, Ohio.—‘‘(1) Should f. 
be written in capitals or small letters in the “a 
of a letter? What do the letters stand for? (2) 
Which is correct, thruout or throughout?” 

(1) The abbreviation f. 0. b. should be written 
with small letters in the body of a letter. They 
stand for “free on board."’ (2) Both throughout 
and thruout are correct, the first form being the 
normal spelling, the second the simplified spelling. 


“I.C.B.,"" Motley, Minn.— Ypres is pronounced 
i’pr—i as in police. 

?R. . D.,”” Waupun, Wis.—‘‘ What is the 
correct pronunciation of the word camouflage?” 

Camouflage is pronounced ka’’mu"’flaz’—a as in 
artistic, u as in rule, a as in art, z as in azure. 

“TT. W.B.,"’ Pittsburg, Pa.—‘ Since early years 
I have been familiar with the noted motto or 


proverb used around the world, ‘Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.’ It is always ~* 





referred to as of Greek origin. I have exhausted 
a fine library and a regiment of scholarly men 
without being able, to get its specific authorship. 
Can you help me? 

The proverb to which you refer has been given 
in Latin and Greek. The Latin version reads: 
*“‘Quem Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat ’’— 
Whom Jupiter wishes to ruin, he first drives 
mad.—Translated from the Greek by Joshua 
Barnes (1654-1712). The translation of the 
Greek reads: ‘‘ When a divinity would work evil 
to a man, first he deprives him of his senses.’’— 


Euripides, Fragm. See also Sophocles’ Antigone, 
620. 
“R. W. S.,”"’ Los Angeles, Calif.—‘‘ Please let 


er 


me know the meaning of the words ‘Simon Pure. 


Simon pure, or the real Simon pure, is a col- 
loquialism designating the genuine article. It 
was derived from an allusion to Simon Pure, a 
character in Mrs. Centlivre’s old comedy, “A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife,’’ who is counterfeited by 
an impostor. 


“A. R. B.,” Washington, D. C.—“ Kindly 
inform me which of the following expressions is 
correct, or if both are permissible, which is pre- 
ferred—‘ The three Misses Butler,” or ‘The three 
Miss Butilers.’”’ 

‘The three Misses Butler’’ is preferred because 
according to custom the eldest of the ladies is 
Miss Butler, the others being distinguished by 
their given names. 


* Kennett, Calif.‘ Which is correct, 
or ‘differ with’?”’ 


“3. @. H., 
‘ differ pad 

While these phrases have both been used for 
“have a different opinion,’’ or the like, differ 
with is not so good as differ from in that use, being 
rather reserved for “having a difference with’’— 
expressing conflicting opinion to. Differ from 
is thus properly the correlative of different 


from, and is always to be used when the sense is 


“be different from.’’ Say ‘‘ Washington differed 
from Hamilton in temperament, but he did not 
differ with him in political theory.” 


“J. T. McK.,’”’ Cochran, Ga.—‘Is it proper 
when phoning to say ‘I want to speak to Mr. 
Smith,’ or is with preferable?”’ 

You speak fo (address) a person; speak with 
a person (converse with him); speak of or about 
a thing (make it the subject of remark); speak 
on or upon a subject; in parliamentary language, 
speak to the question. 


“L. A. W:," Ansonia, Conn.—* Eleanora 
Banks's Correspondence Handbook and Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary give the abbrevia- 
tion for junior as Jr.—with a capital e *s How- 
ever, one of our dictators here insists that he is 
correct in writing his name John Smith, jr. —small 
‘j.’ Will you kindly give me a ruling on this?” 

A rule for the use of capital letters reads, 
“Every title attached to the name of a person 
begins with a capital letter,’’ and, while it is true 
that ‘“Junior’’ may not be considered an actual 
title, when it is used in this way it becomes an 
essential part of the name, and would be governed 
by the rule quoted. 

“A. H. T.,’’ Coshocton, 
Scheldt in Belgium a canal 
river it must flow into the North Sea; 
it must be fed by the North Sea. 
papers call it a canal, others a river. 
is a bridgehead?’ 

(1) The Scheldt is a river in northern France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands; its length is 270 
miles and it flows into the North Sea. (2) A 
bridge-head is a defensive work covering the end 
of a bridge nearest the enemy. 


Ohio.—‘“‘ (1) Is_the 
or a river? If a 
if a canal 

Some news- 
*(2) What 


“M. W. B.,”’ Frankfort, Ky.—‘‘Please give 
me the correct pronunciation of the word armistice. 
I have heard persons supposed to be purists accent 
the s second syllable, but can find no authority for 
this.’ 

Armistice is correctly pronounced ar’mi-stis—a 
as in art, first i as in habit, second i as in hit; not 
ar’’mi-stis’—a as in artistic, first i as in hit, sec- 
ond ias in police; not ar-mis’tis—a as in artistic, 
i’s as in hit. 

“sf; &.. 
what is meant by 
irredenta.’ 

An Irredentist is one of a party formed in Italy 
about 1878 to secure the incorporation with that 
country of regions Italian in speech and race, 
notably the people of the district around Trieste 
and Trent in Austria, Nice in France, Corsica, 
and Malta, but subject to other governments. 
Such regions are called Italia irredenta, or un- 
redeemed Italy. 


’ Battle Creek, Mich.—“ Kindly advise 
‘Trredentist’ and ‘Italia 
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Ast Metal is the hallmark 


|of only one manufacturer 


rrect, 
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“‘Art Metal,” as the originator of steel office 
equipment for modern business institutions, has 


‘carved its name on the. minds of business people. 


yroper 
>» Mr. 


So impressively has it done this that “Art Metal’’ 
today has become more than a trade title. To 
many it has become the designation for a// steel 
furniture. And yet the real significance of the 
phrase is found only in that equipment built by 
the Art Metal Construction Company, of James- 
town, New York—the largest manufacturers of 


steel office equipment in the world. 
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The pride of the designers of ‘“‘Art Metal’ is 
the best assurance of its enduring supremacy. 
The label ‘‘Art Metal” on steel desk, safe or 
filing cabinet is the guarantee of quality—the 
undeniable birthright—the hallmark of only one 
manufacturer. 
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The ‘Day of the Body 


WV ITH motors and 


mechanism now depend- 
able in almost every make 
of car, the far-sighted buyer 
has shifted his emphasis to 
the body. No matter how 
sturdily the machinery can 
withstand usage, the value 
of the car as a whole rests 
vitally upon its appearance. 











Lindividual craftsmanship 
enables the painstaking 
motor car manufacturer to 
protect your investment. 








THE OHIO BODY & BLOWER CO. 
CLEVELAND 





Every square inch of 
Lindividual metal and 
cabinet work is“palmed” 
before painting. Not 
the slightest ripple, 
projection or other flaw 
can escape this search- 
ing test, because the 
palm of the human 
hand is marvelously 





responsive to any 
irregularity. 


OS” «~MOTOR qual. 
Cmade by ———— 


The Ohio Body & Blower Co. | 
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